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(SECOND SESSION), 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The first Session of the Iiidiaii Round Table Conference vras 
lieid between 12tii November, 1930, and 19t]i January, 1931. Tiie 
proceedings vrere presented to Parliament in Onid. 37TS of 1931. 
The second Session of tlie Conference, vcitli wliicli tills present 
■s'olimie • is concerned, was lield between Ttli September and Ist 
December. 1931. Tliirty~one additional members were appointed tO 
the Conierence for its second Session. In accordance witli para- 
graplis 2 and 3 of the agreement leaclied on the otli March, 1931, 
between Dis Exeelleuej the Yieei'Oj and Mr. Gandhi, the Indian 
National Congress was represented, Mr. Gandhi attending as the 
sole representative. 

2. The second Session did not open with a meeting of the full 
Conference. The Federal Structure Coniinittee was reassembled on 
the Tth September and the Minorities Committee on the 23th 
September, follcwed hj a Plenary Session beginning on the 2Sth 
November, 1931. The otlier Committees of the Conference evere 
not reassembled. The personnel of the Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee VvVis somevvliat enlarged. 

® 3, The Lord Chancellor placed before the Federal Structure 
Committee the following Heads for further consideration in con- 
tinuation of their deliberations at the first Session : — 

(1) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislature, 
ill eluding the proportions in each Chamber to be assigned to 
the States and to British India respectively. 

(2) Direct and indirect methods of election, 

(3) Eelations between the tveo Cliainbers. 

(4) Distribution of financial resources between the Fedei-a- 
tion and its 'Units. 

(5) The Ministry, and its relations with the Legislature. 

(6) Distribution of legislative povrers between the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures ; eifeet in the States of legislation 
relating to Federal Subjects. 

(7) Administrative relations betvceeii the Federal Goverii- 
ineiit, the States and the Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (T] to (4) and (S) the Committee presented a Report, 
which is their third Report. Owing to the failure of the Minorities 


U.T.C. 
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Committee to reaeii any .solutions of tlie problems iineler tlieir con-- 
sideration (see paragrapii 5 beiowj, it mas not found possible to liave^ 
more tlian a partial discnssioii on heads (5) to (7) and the Committee- 
presented no report in respect or These matters. 

4. The Committee further considered the subjects of Defence 
(in its constitutional aspects). External Relations, Financial Safe- 
guards and Commercial Discrimination, and presented its fourth 
Report dealing with these questions. As explained in the first para-- 
graph of the fourth Report, the Committee, in discussing these- 
subjects, did not have the advantage of hearing the views of an im- 
portant section of its membership. 

5. The Minorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed 
conclusions on the subjects under their consideration and reported 
to that effect in their second Report. 

6. A Plenary Session of the Conference was held from 28tli. 
hToveniber to 1st December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth 
Reports of the Federal Structure Coinmittee, the second Report of 
the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole field of the work 
of the Conference. The proceedings of the Plenary Session are- 
given on pages 9 to 300. The Session was concluded with a 
declaration by the Prime Minister explaining the G-overnmentA 
policy (see pages 288 to 295). 

7. The reports of the Sub-Committees are printed in one voliime- 
and the proceedings of these Committees in three separate voiumea^ 
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(SECOND SESSION). 


LIST OF DELEGATES- 

BEITISH EEPEESEETAIITES. 

The Eight Hoe:. J. BAitSAX MacDoxalh, M.P. {Chairman of 
the Conference), 

The Eight Hon. Wedgwood Benn, D.SX)., D.F.G.. M.P. 

' Major “W. E. Elliot, M.C., M.P, 

Mr. Isaac Egot, M.P. 

" Mb. Ii. GbahamAEhite, M.P. 

^ The Eight Hon. Viscount Hailshah. 

Sib Eobebt Hamilton j M.P. 

- The Eight Hon. Abtilob Hendebson, M.P. 

The Eight Hon, Sib Saxiuel Hoabe, Babt., G.B.E., C.M.Ct., 

M.P. 

The Eight Hon. Sib Williaxi Jowitx, K.C., M.P. 

'The Eight Hon. H. B. Lees-Sxiith, M.P. 

The Most Hon. the Mabqhess of Lothian, O.H. 

'The Eight Hon. Eabx Peel, G.B.E. 

Me. F. W. Pethick-Lawbence, M.P. 

The Most Hon. the Maequess of Eeading, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.^ 
G.CJ.E., G.C.Y.O. 

'The Eight Hon. Lobd Sankey, G.B.E. 

The Lobd Snell. 

Majob the Hon. Oliteb Stanlex', M.C., M.P. 

^ The Eight Hon. J. H. Thoxias, M.P. 

The Most Hon. the Mabqitess of Zetland, G.C.S.I., G.OJ.E, 

IHDIAH STATES^ EEPEESEHTATIVES. 

^ Colonel His Highness the Maharaja of Aewab, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E. 

His Highness the Mahabaja GAEinxwrc of Baboba, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. 

Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal, 

G.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.Y.O. 

Lieutenant-Genebal Ills Highness the Mahabaja of Bikaneb, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.Y.O., G.B.E., E.C.B., xLD.C, 

His Highness tpie Mahaeao of Cutch, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E, 

^ Additional Delegate appointed for Second -Session. 

- Did not attend tiie Second Session. 

b2 
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INDIAN STATES^ EEPEESE]^TATIYES {conU,). 

LlErXENAXT-GOLONSL HiS BlIGHXESS THE MaHAEAJ EanA OF 

. Dkolpur, GXM.E., KXIS.L, XX^YX. 

^ Ills lilGHXEvSS THE MaHASAJA OF IXDOEE, 

^ Colonel His Highe’ess the Mahaeaja of Jammu and KashmiiIj 

GXJX., KX.Y.O. 

' Colonel His Higheess the Mahaea.ja of XAPUETHALAy 

GXXJ., GXJ.E,, G.B.E. 

Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Mafiaeaja of Hawa- 
NAGAE, GX.SJ., G.B.E. 

" Maiof-Geneeal His Higha'ess the Mahafata of Patiala* 

GX.SJ., GX.I.E., GX.Y.O., G.B.E. , A.D.C. 

His Highness the Mtkafa.ta of E-ewa, G.C.I.E.^ KX.S.I, 

His Highness the Chief Sahib of Sangli, XX. I. E. 

^ The Eaja of Eofea. 

^ The Eaja of Safila. 

SiF Pfabhashankaf Pattani, XX-.I.E. 

® Sir Manubhai Xandshankaf Mehta, C.SJ. 

Safdaf Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Xiian, C J.E. 

Xawab Sif Muhammad Akb.^f Hydafi. 

" Sif Mifza M. Ismail, C J.E., O.B.E, 

Colonel X. X. Haksaf, C.I.E. 

Diiyan Bahadue T. Eaghatiah, G.S.I. 

^ ^ Xaiyab Liaqat Hayat Xiian. 


BRITISH-IXDIAA^ EEPEESEXTATIYES. 

His Highness the Aga Xhan, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., GX'.Y.O. 
Sif C. P. Eamaswami Aiyas, X.C.I.E. 

^ Sif Saiyed Ali Imam, XX.S.I. 

^ Maulana vShaukat Ali, 

Df. Bhimfao Eamji Ambedkaf. 

Srijut Chandfadhaf Bafooah. 

Mf. J. X. Basu. 

^ Me. E. C. Benthall. 

Sif Shai-i Xawaz Khan Ghulam Muftaza Khan Bhutto^ 

CJ.E., O.B.E, 

^ Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 

“ Did not attend tlie Second Session. 

® Also represents Jaipur and Jodlipnr States. 

^.Represented H.H. the Maha.raja of Jarnniii and Kashmir at the Second 
Session. 

^ Substitute Delegate for His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

^ Did not attend Second Session, but was represented by Mr. L. F. 
Riislibrook Williams. 

^ Did not attend Second Session, but was represented by Xawab Liaqat 
H.ayat Khan. 

^ Also represented H.H. the Maharaja ox Bikaner after latter^s departure. 
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BEITISH-I]}^DIAN EEPEESEETATIYES (contcL). 

^ Me. G. D. Eiela. 

-’^The Ea.ja of Bobeili. 

SiE Hubert Care. 

^ Me. C. Y. Chintamaei. 

Captain Yawaj3 Sie Mueiammae Aheiad vSaid Ehae oe Ohhitaei. 

K.G.I.E., M.B.E. 

^ Sie Maneckjee Dadabkoy, K.C.I.E. 

^ Maulti Muhammad vSeiaei Daoodi. 

Mahaeajadhira.ta Kamespim'ae Sixgh op Daebhayga. 

^ De. S. K. Datta. 

Captain Eaja Shee Muhameiad Kkan of Doeieli. 

Me. Eazl-ul->Huq. 

^ Mr. M. X. Gandhi. 

Me, a, H. Ghuznaeh. 

Lieut.-Col. Sie Henry Gidney, I.M.S. (retired). 

^ Sir Padamji Ginm’ala. 

^ Mr. Y. V. Giei. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah. 

Xhan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

^ Sir Muhammad Iqbal. 

^ Me. a. Eangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. Bhasrareao Yithojieao Jadhav. 

^ Me. Jamal Muhammad. 

Me. M. E. Jayakae. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangie, K.G.I.E.* O.B.E. 

Me, M. a. Jinnah. 

Me. T. F. Gaamn Jones. 

Me, Is, M. Joshi. 

Dr. Y-arendea Hath Lavvr 
^ Pandit . Madan Mohan Mala vita. 

^ Hawab Sahibzada Sie Sated Muhamacad Mehe Shah. 

Sie Peovasi-i Chundee Mitter^ C.I.E. 

" Me. H. P. Mody. 

De, B. S. Moonje. 

Diwan Bahadue a. Eamasayami Mudaliyae. 

^ Mrs. Saeojini Haidu. 

Diavan Bahadur E-aia Haeendra Yaiii. 

^ Sated Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur, 

Eao Bahadur A. T. Fannie Selvaai. 

^ Additional delegate appointed for Second Session. 

“ Attended in place of tlie Raja of Rarlakiniedi. 

^ Did not attend tlie - Second Session. 
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BRITISH-IKDIAX EEPEESENTATIYES (condd,). 

^TIaja of Paelakimedi. 

Pt-Ao Baiiabee Sie Axnepu^Pasasueamadas Pateo. 

APavAB SiE Sahibzada xIbbel Qaiyum Ki-iabTj K.C.I.E, 

DiwajY Bahabee M. Eamacbiaybea Eao. 

Me. B, Shiva Eao, 

Sib. Baybb Seltay Ahmed. 

Sib Tej Bahadeb Sapbe, K.C.S.I. 

Sib Mehammad Shaei, KXISJ., C.I.E. 

Sabdab Saaipeeab" Siygh. 

The Right Hoy. Y. S. Sbiyivasa Sastbi^ C.H. 

Sib Chbiaylal Setaltad, K.C .I.E. 

^ Eai Bahadeb Eenwae Bisheshwab Dayal Seth. 

Sib Phiboze Sethna, O.B.E. 

Db. ShAFa’aT iLHMAD XhAH. 

Begem Shah Hawaz. 

M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadeb Sbinivasay. 

Mbs. Sebbabayan. 

Mb. Shbibad Balwa^yt Tambe. 

^ Sib EeBwShotamdas Thakebdas, C.I.E. 

Sabdab Sahib Sabdab Ejjal Siygh. 

Sib 0. E, Wood. 

Mb. Zafbellah Ehatt. 

In additioiLj JJ Aimg Tliin, E Ba Pe^ Sir 0. de G-laDville and 
Mr. M. M. Olin GPine, vrlio represented Burma on tPe First Session'^ 
of tPe Conference^ remained formally members of tbe Conferences 
but did not attend owing to tbe formation of a separate Burma 
Round Table Conference. 

INDIAH STATES BELEGATIOH STAFF. 

Advise?^ to His Highness the Maharaja GaeTtwar of Baroda, 

^ Rao Bahadeb Kbishyama Chari, C.I.E. 

Admscrs to the Delegate for Hyderabad. 

Lieet.-Col. Sib Eichabd Cheyetix-Tbbych, C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Hawab Mahdi Tab Jeng. 

Adviser to His Highness the Maharaja of Indore. 

R-ai Bahadeb S. M. Bapya. 

Adviser for Jaipur State. 

Eai Bahadeb Pandit Amab Hath Atai.. 

^ Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 

* Did not attend tlie Second Session. .. 

^ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H.H. the Alabaraja Gaewkar 
of Bai'oda. 

^ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H.H. tbe Mabaraja of Indore. 
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INDIAN STATES DELEGATION STAFF (contd:). 

Adviser for Jodhpur State. 

Mb, J, W, Young, O.B.E. 

Adviser for Kashmir State. 

Pandit Eamachandba Kak, 

Adviser for Ram-pur State. 

Sahibzada Abbus Samad Khan, C J.E, 

Adviser for the Orissa States. 

Me. K. C. Yeogy. 

Advisers nommated hy the Chamber of Princes S fecial Organisation-. 
^ Ms. L. F, Eushbrook Williams, O.B.E. 

^ Sirdar Jarmani Bass, O.B.E, 

Secretariat. 

Mr. M. S. a. Htdasi, I.C.S. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkae. 

Mr. N. Madhava Eao. 

BRITISH DELEGATION STAFF', 

Mr. H. G. K4ig, O.S.I., G.I.E., I.C.S. 

Secretaries. 

Mr. Y. Dawson, O.I.E. 

Mr. K. S. Fitze, I.C.S. 

Mr. J. G. Laithwaite (personally attached to the Prime 
Minister). 

Mr. W. H. Lewis, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. P, J, Patrick. 


Prop. J. Coatman, C.I.E. (Secretary to the Liberal Delegation), 
Mr. G. T. Garratt (Secretary to the Opposition Labour Delega- 
tion). 

Mr. E- J.. Stopeord (Secretary to the Conseryatiye Delegation). 

BRITISH INDIAN DELEGATION STAFF. 

Secretaries. 

Sir Geoeprby Corbett, K.B.E., C.I.E. , I.C.S. 

Mr. a. Latipi, O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. B. Eama Eatj, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

^ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar. 

“ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H.H. the Maharaja ol 
IKapnrthala, 
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Pandit E. E. Malaviya. 

Professor E. T. Shah, 

Mr. P. Sink a. 

SECRETASIAT-GEKESAL. 

a’ ecrc tary- General. 

Mr, E. H. a. Carter, O.B. 

Secretaries, 

Mr. E. Anderson, 

Mr. C. I). Deshhlkh, I.G.S. 

M.r. J. M. Sladen, I.O.S. 

Puhlicity Officers. 

Mr. Hdgh MagCtregor. 

Mr. Ct. E. Steward, O.B.E. 

Mr. a. H. Joyce. 


Additional (Honorary), 

Sated Ailtad Ali. 

Mb. Eah Babu Saksena, IJ.P.C.S. 
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PLENARY SESSION, 28th' NOVEMBER, 1931. 

CJiavrman : This meeting of the Plenary Session has been called 
according to the notice to receive the Third and Fourth Eeports of 
the Federal Structure Committee and the Second Eeport of ihe 
Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole held of the work of 
the Conference* I will therefore ask the Lord Chancellor to present 
his two Eeports, the Third and the Fourth. 

Lord Sankey : Prime Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen, some day 
I hope to visit India; and when it is my good fortune to do so, 
I propose tO' go straight to see that magnificent building, the Taj at 
Agra. What time, what thought, what patience, were spent upon 
it; and with what result h —A wonder of the world and a building 
worthy of India. We are now engaged upon a building. What 
time, what thought, what patience it requires. Let us make it 
worthy of India. 

Mr. Chairman, it is customary at the erection of all stately 
edifices to make plans and to assemble the materials before you start 
to build. This is the task upon which the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee has been engaged. There have been many willing workers, 
everyone of whom has contributed his share. It has fallen to my 
lot to give, I hope, some help in the matter, because I have been, as 
it were, a Clerk of the Works. We have also had a very able and 
experienced foreman. Like all good foremen, he has been a little 
peremptory at times; but he has always given us good advice, has 
always told us what are the best plans and where the material ought 
to be put. We have generally obeyed him. Let me place on record 
our obligations to our foreman, Sir Tej Sa,pru. 

Xow, vSir, we have come to place before you the reports of our 
labours. You too have a part to play in the building. We are all 
looking forward to Ihe declaration that you are to make on Tuesday 
next, and, if you will allow me to say so, I hope — more than that — 
I believe that'vou will be remembered' not only as a Prime Minister 
of Great Britain but as the architect of the*' Federal Constitution 
of India. 

Yow. Ladies and Gentlemen, will you kindly take in your hands 
the Third Eeport of the Federal vStructiire Committee. I need only 
detain you for a very few minutes, because I know that there are 
inanv of you who wish to address us for the first time. The First 
Eeport contains, as voii will see if you look at the index, sections 
dealing with the structure, ske and composition of the Federal 
Leo:islatiire, with the apportionment between the States of their 
cpiota; the 'method of selection of States’ representatives in the 
Lovrer Chamber; the representation of special interests in the 
Federal Legnslatiire ; nominated members : the qualifications aiio. 
disqualifications for membership ; the ■ oath of allegiance ; the rela- 
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tioas between tlie two Cliam'bers ; Federal Finance ; and tlie 
Federal Court, I formally, moTe tbe adoption of tbat and tlie other 
Repoits to which I will draw your attention, in a few brief sentences. 
But I want to draw yonr attention to four paragraphs , and those are 
the only four paragraphs in all^he Eeports that I desire to refer to. 
Ton will obseiwe in paragraph 1 on page 5 what the Committee's 
task was. The Committee's task was to continue the discussions at 
the point at which they were left by their Beport of the 13th 
January and the Prime Minister's declaration of the 19th January, 

I now want to draw yonr attention to paragraph 6 : — 

It will be easy for the constitutional pnrist, citing federal 
systems in widely different countries, to point out alleged 
anomalies in the plans which the Committee have to propose 
to this great end ; but the Committee, as they stated in their 
First Bepori, are not dismayed by this reflection. Their pro- 
posals are the outcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to 
give full weight to, and to reconcile different interests.'^ 

The only other two paragraphs are 8 and 9, and then I shall have 
finished this Beport. Paragraph 8 says: — 

Without a spirit of compromise, such diverging interests 
cannot be reconciled; but compromise inevitably produces 
solutions which to some, if not to all, of the parties may 
involve the sacrifice of principle/^ 

Then paragraph 9 goes on: — 

It follows that, in many cases, many members of the 
Committee would have preferred some solution other than 
that which appears as their joint recommendation.'^ 

Tow comes this important sentence which I desire to impress upon 
all of you : — 

But recognising that the basic aim of this Conference is, 
by the pooling of ideas and by the wdllingness to forego for 
the common good individual desires, to attain the greatest 
measure of agreement; above all, recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared 
to endorse the conclusions set out in this Beport.'^ 

Tow will 3^11 please take in ^miir hands the Fourth Beport of the 
Federal Structure Committee? If ^rou will kindly look at the index 
you will see that it deals with Defence, External Belations, 
Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimination. I only 
desire to refer to one paragraph of that Beport and that is 
paragraph 1 : — 

The Committee, when discussing the subjects covered by 
Elis Beport, Defence, External Belations, Financial 

Safeguards and Commercial Discrimination, did not have the 
advantage of hearing the views of the Muslim members of the 
British -Indian Delegation who reserved their opinion on -such 



questions until sncii time as a satisfactory solution Iiad been 
found of tlie problems wliicb confronted tlie Minorities Coni- 
mittee. Some other representatiTes of minorities similarly 
reserved their opinion.'' 

There^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ are the plans. There is the material. 
Examine them carefully. See that the plans are satisfactory. 
Take care that the material wiil stand the strain and the stresses to 
which it will ineyitablj be subjected. If ^’'ou work slowly^ if you 
work well, if you work wisely, then it is certain that the stability of 
jour structure will be assured. I beg to move the adoption of the 
Reports. 

CJiai'rman: In order that the whole business may be before the 
Conference may I move the Second Report of the Minorities Com- 
mittee P I am sorry that I must draw your attention to paragraph 
6. It is very brief and I will just read it : 

# 

The Committee has, in these circumstances, to record 
with deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed 
coiicliisioii on the difficult and controversial question which 
has been the subject of its deliberations.'^ 

Then in reference to paragraph 8 as regards the invitation I made to 
the members of the Committee to request me to take certain action 
on the vsubject, I regret to inform the Conference that the invitation 
and its conditions were not accepted and that, therefore, the matter 
of the Minorities remnins as it is in this Report. 

I regret it very much. I am sure every one who sat with me on 
that Committee will agree that we strove our vert^ hardest to get 
some agreement. But I want to say now — and I say it with very 
definite conviction — that this problem can be solved still. It has 
not been solved up till now, but I am as hopeful as I was at the 
beginning that by further work, by the exercise of goodwill, by 
the facing of the actual facts of the situation, and above all by the 
exercise of the well-known pride of the Indian representatives, they 
will find a way out of this very difficult and vert^ troublesome 
situation. 

I move the adoption of the Report. 

Sit PiiTshotamdas TJiakurdas : May I ask a question on a point 
of information? I wish to refer to Report hfo. 4, paragraph 18, 
where it says : — 

The expression subject ^ must here be understood as 
including firms, companies and corporations carrying on 
business witbin the area of the Federation, as well as private 
individuals.’^ 

May I ask the Lord Chancellor whether it would be correct to 
interpret this as The expression ^ subject ’ must here be under- 
stood, as including firms carrying on business, and companies and 
corporations registered in and carrying on business within the area 
of the Federation, as well as private individuals ” ? 
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Lord Sanhey : You liave been good enoiigli to give me notice 
of tliat question. Sir Pursliotamdas, and I tliiiik tbe answer to 3cour 
question is in tbe affirmative. I tliink tliat will solve all difficulties. 

Sir PursTiotamdas TJiahirdds : Thank jmii ; I think that is more 
clear. 

Chairman: That will be reported. The general debate is now 
open on the two motions which have been made, one hj the 
Lord Chancellor and the other hj myself. 

I shall first of all call upon the Eaja of Korea. 

The Eaja of Korea: Mr. Prime Minister, before I sar^ anything 
else I think it is my duty to tender my sincere gratitude to you. 
Sir, for the honour you have conferred* upon me in asking me to 
speak first, I also wish to pay mj' humble tribute to, and express 
my great admiration of, the work of the members of the Federal 
Structure Committee. The task which ^'as before them was one of 
infinite complexity, but the manner in which the\^ carried it on and 
concluded it by tlieir veiy valuable Eeport, under the guidance of 
their able and impartial Chairman, deserves our highest praise. 

I also desire to express my deep regret at the failure of the Minor- 
ities Committee to come to any agreed settlement. I fully share 
the view that you have expressed, &r, that the communal issues are 
not beyond the possibility of settlement, and that vrith goodwill 
and a spirit of compromise on both sides a solution can be reached 
and wili be reached. 

It is a unique privilege to me to participate in the discussions 
of this historic and augmst assembly, and with my two other 
colleagues, to advocate the cause of the smaller States. I have 
the honour to represent the group of States which, by a recent 
•classification, have been placed in the second class— to which group 
I myself belong — and the groups of States of the third class which 
have no representatives of their own. 

The idea of Federation, wffiich is the central theme of the Beport 
of the Federal Structure Committee, and which has for its object 
the bringing of British India and the Indian States into a closer 
politienl relationship and the strengthening of the tie which binds 
India to the British Empire and the British Crown, is, indeed, a 
very laudable one ; and, speaking for the smaller States, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it will he tlieir earnest endeavour to con- 
tribute to it materially, as materially and as worthily as they can, 
consistently with the rights and claims of their States. 

At the very outset I wish to say that the smaller States claim, no 
less than the bigger States, that their relations are with the Crown, 
and that they yield to none in their devotion and loyalty to 
His MajestyA Government and his Person. 

At the present juncture, when important issues still await settle- 
ment, it would hardty be expected of me, on behalf of the smaller 
States, to make any definite eommitinents with regard to our 
acceptance of the federal scheme, but I believe in being optimistic, 
and I hope very much that, in sxfite of the present vital disagree- 



.ments on conimnnal issues and otlier issues, a solution will eveii- 
tiially be evolyed ykicli Trill safeguard and proiaote eveiy iegdiimate 
interest Lotli in British India and in Indian India, and will lajr the 
foundations of a progressive Federal India vrithiii the British 
Empire and under the legis of the British Crown. 

Before I enter into a discussion of the diFereiit issues that are 
before us, I should like, Sir, with your permission briefly to survey 
the position of the smaller States and dvreli upon their general 
importance. Taking* the second class States, I have to say that 
they number 126 ; they have approximately an aggregate popula- 
tion of 7,249,911 souls, an aggregate area of 72,603 square miles, and 
an aggregate revenue of Its. 2,62,00,000. These States enjot" 
internal sovereignty in varying degrees, and this has resulted not so 
niiicli from their inherent character or their past history as from the 
varying treatment they have received and the varying policies that 
have been pursued by their respective Local Governments. Some 
■of these States enjoy internal antonoiiiv of an order not inferior to 
some of the first class States, and in point of population, area and 
.fiiiaricial resources not a fevr stand even higher. 

I hope, Sir, that these figures will show tmu that the so-called 
■smaller States represent interests larger than they are usually, 
credited with, and therefore they have a legitimate claim to have an 
elective voice in the future polity of India, I also wish to say that 
the remarks made by some unkind critics that they are of an 
insignificant character are hardly justified. 

Coming to the third class States, I have to say that these number 
327 ; they have an aggregate revenue of Es. 70,04,000, a population 
of 801,674 souls and an area of 6,400 square miles. These States 
I very much regret to say have in the past been so much neglected 
that they have not yet been able to have a seat in the Chamber of 
Princes. These States form no part of British India ; their destinies 
are linked with the States, and, although limited sovereignty may 
be exercised in those States, an opportunity has to be found for 
them to have their due and effective voice in any constitutional 
machinerjr that is devised and the decisions of which are likely to 
■■affect them. From their numerical strength and the varieLy of 
interests embodied in them, I think it will be conceded that they 
are entitled to a better recognition of their position than has 
hitherto been granted to them. 

With this brief introduction, Sir, I now pass on to the Eeport 
of the Federal Structure Committee, I am in entire agreement with 
the view taken by the Indian States Delegates and by His Highness 
the Gliancellor, in regard to the legislative machinery contemplated 
in that Eeport and accept that machinery. The standpoint of the 
States as advocated by His HigFness of Bhopal, the Chancellor, His 
Highness of Bikaner and our other distinguished Ministers in regard 
to the proportion of seats between Indian States and British India, 
and the method of selecting the States^ representatives is also a,- 
subject on which I am in absolute harmony with the general 
'States^ view. 
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As regards tlie strengtii of tie Houses, I have been of opinion 
tiat tiis sionld be fairiv large so tliat tie States’ share of seats- 
should provide ample scope for the representation of all the States 
big and smalL I find that the Conimittee- has held the view that 
there is a consensus of opinion wliich regards an Upper House of 
approximatelj two hundred seats and a Lower House of approxi- 
matelj three hundred -seats as being clianibers most -suited to meet 
the requirements of effieiencv, expedition and of economy both oi 
time and monetn In view of this I am prepared to be content with, 
a -smaller House, but I should like to emphasise the supreme neees-^ 
sity of examining carefully and deciding eqiiitabhv the question of 
representation and allocation of seats. There seems. Sir, to be an 
opinion preTailiiig that the present eoiistitutioii of the Chamber of 
Princes will provide a fair and correct basis for the construction of 
the States’ section of the Upper Federal House, but with the greatest 
respect to this opinion I wish to say that the model of the Chamber 
of Princes will not prove acceptable to the smaller States, as at 
present it has nor loiiiicl support with the premier States. 

I hope that when I make this statement with regard to the 
constitution of the Chamber of Princes I shall not be misunderstood. 
It is not BIT purpose to make ain* uiineees-sary observations on this 
subject and I will confine niy remarks only to such aspects of tlie 
constitution of the Chamber as will enable me to state to you tlie 
disabilities and the anomalies iiiuler wliicdi the smaller States iabour, 
and which disabilities and anomalies will he perpetuated in the' 
federal constitution if this procedure is adopted. Mj whole object 
in referring to it is to show the inadequacy of the structure for 
providing a model for the eonstructioii of the States’ section of the 
Upper Federal House. Before I say anything I should like to-- 
express my thankfulness to our Chancellor, His Highness of BhopaL 
and other leading and disiingiiislied Princes who have served on the 
Federal Structure Conimittee, particularly His Highness of Bikaner, 
for their sympathetic attitude towards the problems of the smaller 
States. The permanent membership of the Chamber of Princes 
has been primarily based on salutes and in some cases a high degree 
of internal autoiioin.y lias also been held to be a qualification. The 
financial resources of the States, their population and area have 
been entirely ignored and in maiwc cases even a comparatively 
high degree of axitononiy lias failed to earn for them a permanent 
place in the Chaiiiher in the absence of salutes. I should like to 
say. Sir, with the greatest liiimility that for the salutes to eoiistitute 
the sole criterion or even the principal criterion in constitutional 
matters of siieli importance would be hardly right. Thev .are 
associated more with the house and the Person of the Euler and 
while they should have their fullest measure of importance in 
ceremonial I venture to think that thev are not fit representatives of' 
the character of States, Another unfortunate thing that has crept’ 
into tlie constitution of the C'lianiher of Princes is the classification 
of States into first, second and third class as arrived at by the' 
Indian States Oonimittee. ' 

Thevse classifications are based on' the anomalies that are em- 
bodied in the eonstitution of the Chamber, which Lave been 
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.acceptecl witliout and tlierefore tliey are ecmally erroneous 

.and unjust. If, tlierefore, aii}^ solution is soiiglit on tlie basis of 
ibis classification it will be, I venture to say, ecjually unsatisfactory 
.and unfair to tbe cause of tlie smaller States, and it will make tfieni 
extremely unwilling to join tlie Federation. 

Anotber flav~ in tbe constitution of tbe Ciiamber is, as I bave 
-said, tbe exclusion from it of tbe tbird class States, Tbe Ciiamber 
is an all-India organisation ox tbe States, and any part of India 
wbicb is admittedly Indian India must nave its due representation 
in a body whose decisions and recommendations afiect it. 

Here I sboiiid also like to say that tbe position of tbe third class 
States calls for serious consideration, and I may urge that tbe 
Government of India should be pleased to entrust their problems 
to an experienced officer of the Political Department for bis careful 
•examination and report. 

By wbat I have said. Sir, I think I may have convinced you that 
•the constitution of tbe Chamber of Princes will not provide a safe, 
just and satisfactoiy basis for tbe solution of tbe question of tbe 
apportionment of seats between tbe States mter se in tbe Upper 
Federal House. If, however, a contrary view is taken, and tbe 
Chamber is invested with constitutional importance and it is desired 
to proceed on its analogy. I must ask that its constitution should 
first be revised. 

In regard to tbe Lower Federal House I bave to say that there 
is no disagreement between us, as the allocation of seats there is 
rightly proposed to be made on the strength of tbe popHation 
of the individual States and groups of States that will be federating. 

I am in entire harmony with the proposal that has been made 
*bY some of tbe members of the Indian States Delegation that the 
whole question of tbe apportionment of seats between tbe States 
intef se should be gone into carefully by a Parliamentary Committee 
on wbicb tbe States should have no representation, and whose 
decision should be final and binding on those who choose to federate. 
All I should like to say here is that all the States, tbe biggest and 
the smallest, should have tbe fullest opportunity of advocating 
their cause before that Committee, and should be, as I have said, 
bound by its decision if they choose to federate. I am quite pre- 
pared in tbe first instance to entrust this matter to the Chamber of 
Princes as a first step towards settlement, but I do think, realising 
tie complexities of the problem, that it will be difficult tO' arrive at 
a solution in it. But I should like to make it abundantly clear that, 
in the event of the agreement that is arrived at not commanding 
the unanimous acceptance of all members, the permanent and the 
temporar^r, the big and the small, the agreement should be regarded 
as a failure and recourse should be had to the Committee. 

Com.ing now, Sir, to the Federal Executive, I have to say that 
L entirely support the view of His Highness ' of Bhopal that the 
States, while not desiring to have any specific provision for any 
specific number of seats in the Federal Cabinet, will wish that their 
■Interests should be secured by a constitutional convention. All I 
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would wisli to say is tliat tliere sliould not be any coiiTentional or- 
constitutional barrier to tbe representative of smaller States liaving 
a place in tlie Cabinet if be is found to bare all tbe necessary 
qualifications, 

Tlien as regards tbe question of tbe Federal Courts I have to say 
tbat it should not be presumed that merely because a State happens 
to be classed and designated as a second class or smaller State it 
should not be possible lor that State to liave an individual Federal 
Court of its own. Several of the so-called smaller States will he in 
a position to have individual Federal Courts of their own^ and wdiere 
this mat'' not be possible they may very conveniently be able tO' 
group themselves into Provincial units and utilise the services of 
a Court appointed by that unit, and wherever these Courts meet 
the requirements of efficiency and impartiality no outside ^agency 
should be emplot^ed to dispose of tbe federal section of their judicial 
worlv. After all, we remember that the decisions of the federal 
section of the States’ Courts will be appealable to the Central Federal 
Court, and there will he, therefore, no chance of any abuse of these 
privileges. 

Then, coming to the question of federal finance, I have to say 
that here, too, I am in general agreement with the view put forward 
by the Indian States. I have only two observations to make; 
they are, firstly, that the super-tax should not he m.ade a source of 
federal revenue as recommended by the Finance sub-Committee. 
Several of the smaller States regard the super-tax on incomes of 
their subjects as a source of good revenue and its federaiisation w'ill 
mean a substantial loss to them and will consequently add to their 
difficulties in federating. 

The other thing is in regard to the tributes. I am glad to see'^ 
that the Finance siih-Committee have recognised the undesirability 
of retaining the tributes as a permanent feature of federal finance, 
in view' of those contributions being of a feudal character, and have 
recommended that they should be ^ abolished at as early a date as 
possible. I only hope that, in pursuance of the considerations that 
have led the Committee to make the suggestion, it will be felt to be 
oiilv riglit that such tributes as are revisable shall not he revised but 
will be left at their present figure until they are abolished. 

Then, coming to the question of federal defence, external rela- 
tions, foreign relations, commercial discrimination, and so on, I am 
of the same opinion as His Highness the Chancellor; I have no 
additional remarks to make upon those subjects ; and I entirely asso- 
ciate 'iriTself with the view^s which lie has expressed. 

Before I close the subject of Federation, vSir, I should like^ to- 
make a few^ ohservations on what has been urged to be the condition 
necesary to bring about Federation. It lias been suggested that 
if the States covering a population of 51 per cent, of the aggregate- 
States’ population join the Federation, the scheme slioiircl Be given 
effect to: but I venture to think that this condition alone will not 
meet the requirements of the situation sufficiently. Unless there 
is a definite minimum proportion of the aggregate number of States-^ 
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Joiniiig tlie Federation, and tiie federating States also cover 51 per- 
cent. of the total population of the States, there will be a possibility 
of only a few hig States with large populations joining the Federa-- 
tioHj and giving effect to that sclieine off the satisfaction of their- 
cdainis, without satisfying the claims of other States which may be^ 
equally desirous of federating, I beg to submit that both these 
conditions should be combined, and on the satisfaction of both of 
them the scheme should be given effect to. 

In conclusion, Sir, I should like to make an earnest appeal to the- 
British Government, the British Delegates, Their Highnesses, whose- 
kind disposition towards the smaller States in the past I particularly 
wish to acknowledge, and to our British-Indian friends, for their- 
sympathetic consideration and generous support of the causa of the- 
smaller States. I have no doubt that our problems will be reviewed: 
by them in a spirit of sympathy and justice and that they will feel, 
that they merit their support. I also wish before I close my 
remarks to thank you, Mr, Prime Minister, for very kindly afford- 
ing me this opportunity of placing rny views before the Conference. 

Sir A, P, Patro : Mr. Prime Minister, since I made my observa-- 
tions at tbe last meeting of the Minorities Committee there has been 
much discussion on immediate constitutional advancement in the- 
country. I do not propose to make an 3 ^ lengthy remarks, but we- 
bave now reached a stage in the discussions in this Conference when 
we should get to grips with the problems as practical business men. 
I do not propose to review the whole work of the Conference recorded', 
in the Eeports just now placed before us. This is not the occasion 
for that. Much good work was done, but tbe general result in my 
view is far from satisfactory. I rejoice that the Congress decided to.- 
joih this Conference and no one could have contributed more than 
the Mahatma Gandhi, but we all failed; the failure to solve the 
minorities problem is a painful chapter in the political history of our- 
country. We have had the expression of views on many important 
subjects in this Committee but agreement on many of them is diffi- 
cult to discover. The Federation of all India is fraught with great - 
difficulties and among them is one I would refer to by way of ilhis- 
Gation. That is the claim of the States for thirty per cent, of the 
representation in the Lower Chamber reserved for the Princes and 
the claim of the Muslims for 33|- per cent. It can easily he imagin- 
ed what would he the position of the other majorities and minorities. 
Again, the States desire to have full voice in the management of 
a Federal Executive in the matter of motions of no-confidence. If 
they decide to add their weight on the side of the Executive the 
responsibiliw of the Legislature would become nominal. There are 
other vital points, very important and fundamental, which must be 
worked out 1 > 3 ^ agreement and negotiated and they must take time. 

The Federation of India must be expedited without unnecessary 
delar, but the point, to mv mind, is this : Hove long do we expect 
it will take to complete this structure ? Tlie architect may be there 
and the design may be there, but what are the materials available 
for building up a solid and sure structure which will be a permanent 
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.'•one^, as permanent as tlie Taj Malial, to wliicli liis Lordship referred 
•at tlie beginning of liis remariis. 

Let ns realise that as a fniiclaineiital principle in the structure 
uf Federation for India. ' If we fail to notice it or if we iiiininiise 
•the important of it we shall not be doing justice to oiirselves and 
to the vast population of the country. There is no going back upon 
■■the work achieued last year, and the promises made of federal 
responsibility with safeguards ought to be fulfilled as early as 
possible. 

Is 01 can we stand still during this period. The demand of the 
■Indian people is quite clear. What, then, should be the policy of 
•His Majesty's GoTernment? I would say emphatically and 
unhesitatingly ; Go forward. Do not stand still. Do not arouse 
the spirit of India. Do not create ill-feeling in India against the 
British. 

In what form and to what extent in the circumstances is this a 
p)ractical problem? It is unquestionable that the advance must not 
be too slow, or it will keep India in a state of unrest. Peace and 
contentment will not prevail if matters are delayed. The political 
■consciousness of the people has been aroused, and a rapid advance 
mt present is necessary. I do not believe, however, that too sudden 
-changes will benefit the people, and they may strain the very 
machinery by which we want to attain Swaraj. Ton must advance 
with a firm determination to reach the goal of full responsible 
-self-government. 

I have said that the ideal of Federation cannot be realised 
without a long process of adjustment and negotiation whilst steps are 
being taken to work out a federal scheme. Are we certain of the 
period within which the federal structure can be completed? 0 an 
■we in India wait with patience during the suspensory period, 
•without having any kind of responsibilit}- to work with? That is 
the practical question which we have to face. 

If the period of construction is short and brief, if it is certain 
that we can have this structure within a brief period, then there is 
no necessity for an intermediate stage; but if, on the other hand, 
we find that there are circumstances which will necessitate delay 
in the constructional work, or that a period must intervene between 
now and the completion of the structure, what is to be done ? That 
is the problem that we have now to consider. If we are assured 
That there is a certainty that within a fixed and definite period the 
structure will be complete, no difficulty arises ; but if, on the other 
liaiid, that is not so, then we mxist have responsibility in British 
India. A scheme of responsibility must be introduced in the 
Central Government of India. 

My experience is that dyarchy is a sound plan in the evolution of 
-responsible government. The dyarchic S3cstem ina^^ have scared 
away those who refused to work it, but it is very striking that every 
■one in this Conference agreed to have a similar system in the Federal 
■Government, with reserved subjects and with safeguards during the 
-transitional ,,.p eriod , 
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Is it not dyarcliY? Strong language Y^ill not build up solid 
sinictiires. Experience and practical knouiedge are most essential 
for constriictiye rrork. There should he r^ponsibilitj in the Central 
CtoTernment immediately^ '^"'hth the lulK* responsible Pro- 

yinceSj otherwise Indian opinion is bound to consider that you are 
giving shadow without substance. It is no doubt good logic to say 
that when there is a certainty of payment of a sum, let that sum 
be received in reasonable iiistalm.eiits instead of rvaitiiig a longer 
time for the full payment ; but the receiver would wish to have the 
tvhoie amount at once so as to be able to make the best use of it. 
There is a section of public opinion in India which would leave the' 
payment till the time when an all-India Federation becomes a 
reality ; but that would be a calamity. 

If Parliament will face and accept this solution without any 
demur it will be veiw good. If they refuse to face the prollem, the 
practical needs of the coimtrj; then they must be prepared to face a 
vserioiis situation in the country. India should not be drawn intC' 
party polities, nor should it become the field of partes manoeuvres,. 
Tlie responsibility of establishing peace and eonieiitnieiit lies upon 
His Majesty’s Government. The British Government is a party to- 
this Conference. It is equally their responsibility to assist in the 
solution of the minorities problem. There is am.pie material avail- 
able for making a decision. Ytheii this problem is well decided, 
there is no difficulty further in the tvay of iiitrocliiciiig responsibility 
ill the Centre as well as in tlie Provinces. For the purpose of Pro- 
vincial aiitoiiomy a solution of the minorities problem is essential, 
and its application to the Centre is only consequential. There 
would be no other insurmountable obstacle in the 'way of adopting 
resJ)onsibiiity in the government of British India. This will be- 
preliminary to and a preparation for the higdier and fuller responsi- 
bility which Federation would involve. This is an interim stage 
during which a sense of responsibiliffi' will he evolved. This is not 
a new scheme or a new suggestion. Ample evidence was placed 
before the Boyal Commission. Evidence from all Provinces waS' 
placed before it in large volume, and the Eoyal Commission consi- 
dered this cpaestion^ and therefore it is not new either to Parliament' 
or to the British Government; it is a problem which has been 
thrashed out very fully in India during the two 3'ears of the visit 
of the Statiitoiy Commission. This problem^ therefore, does not 
take any section of the British public In" surprise, nor should this 
Conference consider that it is a new thing that has been sprung upon 
it. It is a problem wdiich was indicated last a^ear, and which is 
full of possibilities in the material available before the Eoval 
Commission. 

It may be that the introduction of responsibilitt?- in the Centre 
vras not in view dnring the discussions of the Eoimd Table Confer- 
ence, but that is no argument to use, for the whole comprises the 
part and the greater includes the less. This is a necessary corollary 
to the greater federal reforms discussed last 3"ear. It requires onlv 
tlie amendment of a few sections of the present Government of' 
India Act to bring this into operation immediatehu Jt does not: 
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require wholesale modifications of the principles of the GoTeriiment 
of India Act^ nor of the principles upon which the Government of 
India Act is based. I suggest it could be done b^’ modification or 
amendment of sections in the Cfovernmeiit of India Act. If those 
were investigated, it vcoiild be possible to find that this scheme of 
.responsibility in British India, to begin with, pending the prepara- 
-tion and eompletioii of the federal structure, becomes a practical 
problem. If you do not give this sense of responsibility and allow 
it to develop in the Indian population at present during the interim 
period, then you will meet with great obstacles even when the 
Federation is introduced. My party presses for both responsibility 
in the Centre and in the Provinces. 

I would in this connection refer 3 -'OU to the wise tvords uttered btr 
the Prime Minister in the debate in the House of Commons on the 
-26th January, 1931: — 

The first formidable question was the cjiiestioii of respon- 
sibility at the Centre. Speaking for m 3 ^self, before the 
Conference met, after a stud 3 ^ of what had been said in India, 
I had come to the conclusion that even if British India alone 
came into the consideration or the question had to be cor}.si- 
dered b 3 " us for British India alone, we should have had by 
hook or b}^ crook to devise some means of giving some res- 
ponsibilit}?' to the Central Government — nothing would have 
been accepted without that. The question was, was it pos- 
sible to give it? If it was possible it ought to be given. If 
it were not possible then no agreement was possible.^ ^ 

I submit that it is possible to give responsibility in the Central 
Government of British India at present pending preparation of* the 
effective scheme of Federation. I refuse to accept that even after 
one hundred and fifty years of close connection between Great 
Britain and India, the statesmen of Britain are not able to appre- 
ciate the great and rapid changes that are taking place in the East 
and in India, and to establish friendly partnership between the two 
countries. Ijndeterred b}-^ violent criticisms in India and in 
England, let His Majesty's Government and Parliament work in a 
businesslike manner and provide a constitution immediately which 
will be worked b}'' the people, which is not designed to the dictates of 
capitalists or the intelligensia only, hut which w^ould work for the 
benefit of the people, and which would strengthen those who have 
"been constitutionalists and Co-operated with the Government without 
■fear, without favour, in the interests of the people and in justice to 
"the people. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyimi: I am much obliged to you, Sir, for giving 
me this early opportunity of speaking at this Conference. I shall 
not worry 3 ''ou with a long speech regarding the constitutional issues 
of India, but will confine mvLself to the aftAirs of my own Province. 

A year has passed since we last met in this old and historic Hall 
to discuss the affairs of India and as we meet again to-day for the 
same purpose, I must not lose this opportunity, which will probably 
'be the lasCone, of repeating the woeful story of my Province. Much 
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lias liappened in tJliat unfortunate Province during the past Pvelve 
montlis* and yon cannot be unaware of the turn that events have 
taken there. Your new Seeretarj of Stade^ior India, whom we now 
find in a more responsible position^ must have kept 3 ’oii informed of 
vrhat has been happening in those regions, I will not attempt' to 
go into details and will simply remind you that the people are now 
more determined to achieve their legitimate rights of equal partner- 
ship with the rest of India in the constitutional advance of the 
country. I thongdit that I migdit be able to persuade my people to 
start with what we had got last year, though, as stated iij me then 
and there, it was not likely to satisfy them, hut I must confess that 
I have failed in my endeavours to satisfy even the most moderate 
of the educated classes. I am here, therefore, to tell you once more, 
that nothing short of an equal status with other Governors^ Pro- 
vinces will satisfy the people of the five settled districts if you wish 
to satisfy them. 

The question has now assumed serious dimensions and unless the 
people are given the benefit of fiill-fiedged reforms inimediateh^ the 
province will remain in its present state of upheaval. They have 
been demanding these reforms for the past eleven years and looked 
eagerly forward to the satisfaction of their legitimate rights by the 
Round Table Conference which met here last ^mar. Unfortunately 
the Report of the sub-Gommittee which was appointed to deal with 
the question has not satisfied them and the result is that the whole 
Province is now in a ferment and every class, interest and community 
is roused against this policy of delay and inactivity. My position 
as a member of the Round Table Conference on my return this time 
will be a peculiarly difiicult one. Unless the people are convinced 
that^the reforms are to be real and g^enuine and that their natural 
aspirations can thereby be met in a reasonable manner and that 
they should organise an influential and powerful class to rally round 
the new reform scheme and he prepared to defend it against the 
attacks of the extremists, we shall not he able to guide the Province 
along a healthy channel. While the most loyal and earnest sup- 
porters of the reforms have failed to convince the people that any 
real and effective reforms are going to be shortly introduced into the 
Province, the outside influences of the extremists in India have 
•succeeded in making them believe that it is only the Congress which 
recognises their rights of equal partnership with the rest of India. 
The red-shirt movement has therefore widety spread with its conse- 
‘quential policy of repression and is proving disastrous to the best 
interests of the Province, for it has removed all possibility of the 
growth of an intelligent and influential constitutional party, which 
might have rallied all the best elements of the frontier people and 
organised them for the effective working of the reforms. This is 
precisely what has happened. The position is so serious that prompt 
and effective measures are essential, if the Province is to be saved 
from the evils of revolution and a possible repetition of the Hijrat 
movement of 1920. 

The question therefore is whether tha frontier people will ever 
tolerate differential treatment from the rest of India in t]^e matter 
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of reioriiis. To this I can ansvrer that in their present mood 
they cannot be expected to accept tvhat they call a stigma of 
inferiority. They base their ciaini ot constitutional equality on the 
assurances given by the^ late Lord Onrzon as Viceroy to the then 
Secretary oi State for India when the Province was separated from 
the Punjab^ to the effect that the people of the settled districts 
would not in any way suffer as the result of separation ; on the Bray 
Gomniittee Eeport of 1923j tvliich found them fit for practically the 
present-day dyarcliical reforms^, and now more fulh^ on the result 
of the recent sifting enquiry made by the Haig Committee under 
the direction of this Conference. This last Gomniittee finds us 
fully capable of working aiiy constitutional reforms, including the 
charge of law and order like the rest of India. 

In spite of all this, I cannot persoiiallv ignore the fact that vre 
have had no great experience of working a reformed Council or a 
reformed administration, though the fault does not lie with us ; 
but it cannot be also denied that the people, besides possessing 
potential and natural capacity' for self-determination, now contain 
some of the finest elements out of which an intelligent electorate as 
well as a responsible Legislature and Ministry could be constituted. 
The number of highly educated Patlians on the frontier has increased 
considerably of late years, and stands at a higher percentage than 
in the Western Punjab. There is a very powerful middle class of 
professional men and landholders, and it is this class which will be 
the mainstay of the new Government. There is no reason why the 
energy, the ability and the wealth of intellect of the upper and 
middle classes, as well as the patriotic fervour and virile character 
of the masses, should not he harnessed to the salutary and beneficial 
task of nation-building in the Province, of course within the limits 
of its position in the constitution of India. 

Sir, while the unanimous decision of the people of the frontier is- 
for com.j)lete equality with other Provinces, I am prepared to admit 
that the lack of facilities for gaining experience in public life and 
administration, which Lord Curzon's partition scheme brought 
about, may possibH justify some slight temporary modifications in 
certain directions, not in the Government of India Act itself but 
only in the Instrument of Instructions under the Act. But I must 
make it clear that all differential features of the Provincial consti- 
tiition for the Horth-West Frontier Province must disappear 
aiitoiiiatically after a short time, say at the end of five years or 
so ; and it is in this light that I am going to make a few observations 
on the provisions of the Eeport of the sub-Committee appointed 
by you last year. If ray suggestions are accepted, I have every hope 
that the better minds of the Province will unite to vnrk the new 
constitution and will make it a success. They will, I am sure, be 
strong enough to control the extremists and even the present-day 
form of red-shirtisni in the Province mav subside. The consti- 
tution as at present recoiiimended by the sub-Committee has failed 
to satisfy the people. When the Haig Committee was formed and 
began to work at Peshawar last summer the extremists of the 
^CBed-shirters and Congressites '' agreed to serve on it, and 
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•sent Mian Alimad Shall, Barrister-at-Law and Secretary of tlie 
Afghan Jirglia and Tontli League, to represent them and the 
•Congress : tut when after a couple of days' work he found that the 
terms of reference of the Committee were ^^ery limited and would 
not allow of the discussion of the provisions of the proposed constC 
tiition for the ProYince, he resigned and gave his reasons for 
doing so. 

To he brief, my suggestions about modifications in the proposed 
constitution are as follows — the references made being to the clauses 
of the Eeport of siih-Cominittee of the Bound Table Conference : 

(1) The ■?ieed for reform (paragraph 4). 

The recent events have fully established the need for the imme- 
diate introduction of reforms in the five settled districts and of a 
more definite policjr of benevolent neutrality in the tribal areas for 
■the safety and tranquillity of the Province as a whole. The admi- 
nistration of these two wings of the Province should be completely 
‘Separated except in the joint charge of the two under the same head. 
While the one should be allowed the benefit of full-fledged reforms 
like the rest ox India, the policy in the other wings should be one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the various tribes like 
6ome of the Indian States, and of help an advice to the tribesmen 
to develop and strengthen their existing organisations of self- 
government on more or less modern lines so as to be more peaceful 
neighbours of their brethren in the settled districts. 

(2) Classification of subjects (paragraph 5). 

I am in general agreement with the principles of the classifica- 
tion embodied in the Haig Committee Eeport, but I should like to 
point out that it will streng'tlien the eificiency and stability of the 
local administration if the Frontier Constabulary were to be placed 
under the supervision of the Inspector-General of Police with the 
Provincial Governor as the head of the administration ; but if that is 
not possible, or is not considered desirable, then the location and 
operations of the force must strictly be confined to the border line 
•and across it in the tribal area. Moreover, I must make it clear 
once more that no constitution will be acceptable to the frontier 
people unless law and order is entrusted to a responsible Minister, 

(3) The Executive (paragraph 6). 

I am emphatically of opinion that the words — 

Governor of the Eorth-West Frontier Province should be 
the effective head of the Provincial administration '' 

.should be deleted ; and in the place of the words 

assisted b}^ the advice of two Ministers drawn from the 
non-official members of the Legislature, at least one of whom 
should he elected 

the followiu-g should be inserted: — 

The Governor shall act on the advice of two Ministers 
drawn from the non-official elected members of the Legisla- 
ture like any other Provincial Governor Pfi 
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Tlie present proviso stifles Provincial antononi}^^ emasculates tlie 
Provincial Legislature^ renders the Ministiy impotent and irre- 
sponsible and deprives the people of any responsible share in the 
administration of their affairs — nay, it renders the system worse 
than dyarchy. The -Governor may preside over the Cabinet to 
advise and guide his Ministers in the light of his higher responsibi- 
lities, but he should have no portfolio in his charge and should only 
vote when his casting vote is needed, 

(4) The Legislature (paragraph 7). 

As regards the ske of the Legislature proposed by the sub- 
committee, I think that the proportion of nominated members is 
excessive. In my opinion there is no need for any nominated 
non-officials in the Council. I recognise the need for expert advice- 
and experience, as I know that a number of questions of importance 
may be coming up for discussion which may require technical 
knowledge. For this purpose officials, not exceeding four in num- 
ber, may be nominated for the present. They will be required 
generally to help the Ministers either in piloting Bills or in explain- 
ing intricate and complicated questions of administration, policy or 
law. With regard to the other ten seats out of the fourteen sug- 
gested for nomination, I am strongly of opinion that these should be* 
added to the list of general constituencies, reserving a few of them, 
if necessary, for the representation of special interests, such as big 
landlord, Army, commerce, etc. 

The franchise should be on exactly the same lines as in other 
Provinces. 

(5) The Financial Settlement (paragraph 8). 

As regards the subvention, I need not say more than this, that if' 
the Frontier Province is essentialh^ connected with the defence of' 
India, the subvention is an indispensable part of the scheme for that 
purpose and will serve as a guarantee for the goodwill of the frontier 
people. 

In conclusion, I will earnestly once more appeal to you, Sir, and 
through you to the British Government, that we have always, 
played, and will continue to play, an important part in the defence- 
of India. We have invariably come to the assistance of Govern- 
ment in every emergency whether during the threefold Afghan 
wars, or nearly the three score of frontier expeditions against our 
own kith and kin, and have proved onr loyalty to the cause of India 
and the British Empire, and I beg jou to trust us in future too. 
The financial help that the Government have given us in the past, 
and the subvention, which shall be liable to periodical supervision 
by the Centre, should alone suffice for our mutual goodwill, and if ’ 
our Pathan brethren in other parts of India have proved themselves, 
good Indians, there is no reason why we should not prove loyal to 
the country of our birth and to the salt of our Motherland. 

What difference is the introduction of reforms likely to make on 
our attitude towards the defence of India, when all important 
subjects connected therewith are to be reserved for the Centre, 
except to make us more lorml and faithful to the cause of India?' 
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Is it feared tliat we sliali try to drive away tlie Britisli garrisons 
from tlie country, or interfere with the movements of troops in 
those parts ^ or prevent the opening of new roads and communica- 
tions in onr country, when the very exisfence of those garrisons^ 
etc., is the means of onr earning onr livelihood from day to day? 
The reforms ought to improve the situation rather than hamper the 
smooth w’orking of the administration of the Province. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages of the discontent in the settled 
districts vrere noticed when the Afridi trouble arose around Pesha- 
war last year. As noted by the Bray Committee Report, and the 
despatches of the Local Government and of the G-overninent of 
India — a discontented frontier will always be a source of anxiety 
and expense in the event of military operations in those parts. 

I am glad to note that none of my colleagues from India has 
ever seriously objected to the introduction of reforms in the Pro- 
vince. As a matter of fact every responsible member of the Con- 
ference has fully expressed his sympathy with oiir claims, 
hloreover, the Congress has all along supported our cause not only 
in the Xelirii Report, but also in all its subsecpient resolutions. 
The great Mahatmaji who is the sole representative of that powerful 
body here has more than once promised his mighty support to our 
people in securing the equality of their rights with the rest of India. 
And this because our claim is based on justice and ec^uity and 
because we depend entirely on the merits of our case as a noii- 
communal question. Sir, I grieve to see that our people should 
have to struggle so hard for achieving a status which is enjoyed 
even by the so-called “ IlntoiLcIiables in other parts of India, 
Vvithoiit their having ever asked for it in the past. Before I con- 
clude I should like to emphasise that, if the Province has any 
importance, it must have also the advantage of a special and a 
better representation at the Centre than what is proposed for it by 
the Federal Structure Committee. With these words I close my 
appeal, which may possibly be the last one, to you, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the Conference, on the subject. 

Raja of Sarila: Speaking to-day on behalf of myself and the 
smaller States I wish to conve;0through you, Prime Minister, to 
Their Majesties our appreciation of the "sympathy and kindness 
which they have been graciously pleased to show towards us during 
•our visit to this country. And I desire also to record our gratitude 
to the Government for the courtesy, hospitality and attention which 
they have extended to us. We are very conscious of the burden 
which a Conference such as this entails and more so at a time of 
such grave anxiety as this country and ours, nay the world, is 
experiencing. Oiir prayers and efforts to assist in sharing this 
responsibility have been continuously offered and they will continue 
to be offered on behalf of a happy issue out of all tiese afflictions. 
To uie, coming to this Conference has been an undiluted privilege 
which I wish to acknowiedge, and I am grateful that it was found 
possible to accord representation to important views of the smaller 
States. 
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The Eeport of tlie Federal Striicxiire Oommittee liayiiig been 
made aTailable to iis, I baTe given it mx' careful attention, and 
I desire to place on record my personal appreciation of tlie work 
done by tbat Committee under the wise guidance of tlie Lord 
Cliancellor. I stall confine myself only to tliose proposals wliicb 
toiiciL tie question of tbe smaller States witli wliicli I, and tliose- 
represented by me^ are concerned, leaving it to otliers to traverse 
tlie rest of tbe ground covered by tlie Eeport. 

It gives xis satisfaction to note tlie opinion of tlie Committee 
expressed at page 11 in tbe last sentence of paragraph 24 of the 
Eeport, which runs: — 

It is hardly less important to satisfy so far as may prove- 
possible, the claims of the small States than to provide adequate 
representation for those which cover large areas."' 

It has been wisely recommended, I think, that in the matter of 
representation in the Federal Legislature allotment of seats as 
between the States themselves should be treated as a matter of 
domestic concern to be settled by them hereafter, but I feel it would 
serve a useful purpose if I were to state my views thereon at this 
stage by giving you a brief historical sketch of the position of the- 
smaller States. I think I may say without undue reserve that the 
size of the Federal legislature as recommended in the Federal 
Structure Committee Eeport, in paragraph 14, meets with our 
approval, subject to such adjustments as may be necessary with, 
regard to particular interests. 

It will not be out of place, I think, to remind this Conference' 
that we are not the mushroom growth of a day, we were in existence 
in pre-British days when our rights and privileges went unchal- 
lenged and undisputed. Because of our latent capacities to with- 
stand every kind of change that has disturbed the body politic, to 
retain that which has contributed to the conservation of those ele- 
ments of traditional good in the life of India, and above all to prove- 
ourselves progressively adaptable to the conditions of a rapidly 
changing order, from time to time, when these have proved their 
appeal, our position and the part we can play in India have never 
been assailed from without; indeed our individual identity and' 
contribution have been confirmed by treaties, engagements and 
sanads. "We have always, since British days, shown in no less- 
degree than our brothers the Eulers of the larger States that we are 
loyal to the conception of a progressive purpose for our country 
India, bound in indissoluble allegiance to the Crown. These things 
being so, I feel sure you all will contemplate that the smaller States- 
have been more of an undiluted blessing than a hindrance. We 
have come here to-day to this Conference because we are alive to 
the development of the political consciousness of India and do not 
in any way desire to prove an obstacle in the solution of those 
delicate problems which have arisen as a result, but we must admit, 
that we, like every one else, are zealous to secure the continuance 
of proper and adequate conditions of existence for ourselves. 
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I know liow difficult it is for you and lor me to ditfereutiate 
'between tlie State- large and small, tempted as eaeli one of us is to 
'judne tli.e value and importance of aiiythiiig hj the ordinary 
standard of size, wealth and conventional standing. So long as cur 
iiidgineiit is circumscribed in this way and by these considerations 
alone, I fear that in framing any constitution, in solving any 
problems, a settlement satisfactoigv to the interests concerned can 
never be evolved, I quite realise how important these ordinary 
■r-onveiitioiial standards are, how worthy they are of respect, if they 
are logiccdly applied, as they are the oiit\vard and visible signs for 
all men to read. But we are attempting to use our imagination in 
arriving; at some more satisfactory solution of these problems and 
it is wise, I think, in considering the States question, having made 
clue allowance for the nature of their representation, to ponder 
before passing, on the anomalies that have crept into the existing 
classification and constitutional position of those States classified as 
class 2 or so-called small States. 

You are no doubt aware that this classification has been based 
on arbitrary conventions and for this reason, when imagination 
cannot come to the rescue sheer logic must pmevaii. Yeed I remind 
you, Sir, that some States in our present classification 1, are actually 
■smaller than those in our present classification 2? I may also 
remind you that some States classified now in the second category 
are like those in the first, sovereign in their own territories and have 
powers of legislation and taxation. I go further to emphasise the 
anomaly of this artificial and arbitrary classification, by referring 
imu to the existing Provincial list of precedence wdiich shows that 
certain so-called smaller States, in class 2, are actually held in 
greater esteem by the Crown than some of those in class 1. The 
history of the relations of the States with the Crown from 18*58 
reveals no such distinction, even though salutes, the prerogative 
of the Crown, were fixed at that time. Yone of these anomalies 
and distinctions, I emphasize, existed until a very recent date wffien 
the Indian States Committee, presided over by Sir Harcoiirt Butler, 
discriminated in the way I have outlined. And what has been 
urged in justification of this differentiation? I shall refer you, Sir, 
to an observation of Lord Chelmsford's made on behalf of Mr7 
Montagu and himself at the Princes Conference in 1919. He said, 

'* It would be unwise to base upon the salute list, as it stood, any 
fundamental distinction between the more important States, and the 
remainder, but that owing to the extreme difficulty of defining with 
precision the full powers of internal adminikration and the 
embarrassment which must be caused by applying the test when 
formulated, in individual cases, after ail, the -wisest course would be 
to base the distinction primarily on the salute basis." 

If under anj^ scheme equity of representation can be assured to 
the smaller States there can be little doubt that they would be 
advised to co-operate. In such event, I wuuld support collective 
co-operation, yq far as may be possilj'ie, rather than consecutive 
action by. individual States.* 
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It is satisfactory, no doubt, tliat tlie distribution of seats inter se 
lias been left to the States themselTes, howerer^ do not wish 
any niisunderstandiiig to exist as to the possible means of securing 
equity of representation.^ For the reasons alluded to_, the allotment 
of seats on the basis of the membership of the Chamber of Princes 
is likely to prove a real hardship. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the interests of the order of 
Princes and of States^ big as well as small, are homogeneous, and 
that there is a common denominator of sovereignty. The desire 
and necessity to safeguard that sovereignty is also common^ and 
what is desired is that stress be laid on thia unity of interests and 
position rather than on the arbitrarily drawn clistinctions which 
have grown up. 

The smaller States, as has been said already, do also cherish tlie- 
degree of sovereignty possessed by themselves and they are making- 
a proportional sacrifice in the interest of the whole. For this reason 
there can be no question but that they would desire and expect an 
effective voice in the counsels of the Legislature. There is no reason 
why their interests should not be safeguarded. Therefore the 
criteria of representation operative in the Chamber of Princes must 
be abandoned and the classification on the* basis of sovereignty and 
status be adopted irrespective of salute according to the list of 
precedence. We have full confidence that, under the able and wise- 
guidance of our leader His Highness the Chancellor, the matter 
will be settled to the satisfaction of all. The consent of the smaller 
States to any scheme of Federation, or to the proposal in this 
connection submitted by the Federal Structure Committee, must be- 
conditioned by the recognition of this principle of equity. 

There remain, of course, 327 Estates or Jagirs which w'ould! 
perhaps go unrepresented unless their individuality and homogeneitj 
were secured. Their individuality should not suffer any effacement 
by absorption or re-grouping with British-Indian Provinces, For 
they have in their own way an important contribution to make,, 
which wuuld be strangled if any process of dissection were agreed 
upon. Means can undoubtedly be discovered to secure for them 
collectively some measure of representation which will be beneficial 
to their development and individuality and thereby enable tlieiii io 
strengthen the whole. hTo const itutioa., I submit, can afford to 
destroy individuality which is hoary with tradition and with 
potential usefulness. The special characteristic of the small State- 
is the personal and direct relation of the Euler and his people, and 
no one acquainted with them will deny the esteem in which a Euler 
is held hj his people and the veneration that people have for his 
decisions and judgments. Due to this direct relation, business is 
prompt without endless foxmalities and dilatory proceedings. He 
is accessible to all and ready to redress grievances and to bestow the 
blessings of a personal rule. 

In conclusion, Sir, I wish to state in unmistakable terms what 
has so often been said by others of my brother Princes, that we will 
give our fullest support and encouragement to every scheme or 
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li'ietliod employed for tlie progressive realisatimi of tlie future good 
vrliicli is the ideal of all of us for India so far as these are consonant 
vith the central idea of the supremacy of the Crouni. Any pro- 
gramme not in harmony with this fixed id#a, any programme which 
we believe would tend to bend or break the bonds of Commonwealth 
through allegiance to the Crown would be opposed by us to the 
uttermost, and I should be failing in my duty were I not to make 
this abundant!}^ clear. With this sole qualification, let me add, 
our sympathy and strength are now and always at the disposal of 
our country, in her efforts to achieve a position of self-respecting 
equality in the Commonwealth, through joint efforts and labour 
expended in framing a eonstitiition which will be worthy of the- 
statesmanship of India and Great Britain, workable by ourselves, 
our heirs and vsuccessors. 

Sir Cowasji JehangiT : Prime Minister, in my own country I am 
one of those who are labelled as Moderates, and 1 am. as much proud 
or ashamed of being called a Moderate as Conservatives are of being 
called Conservatives in this countiy. But, Prime Minister, there 
are many Englishmen both in India and in England who hope and 
believe that Moderates, whether they be men or women, should only 
claim unsubstantial changes in the present form of Government, 
and should be prepared to accept with mild protest the decisions of 
the governments in India dictated from WhitehalL Believe me,. 
Prime Minister, there is no such school of thought in India to-day 
and if there had been one, you would surely have had a representa- 
tive at this great Assembly who would have voiced such opinions. 
Moderates have always been agitators — constitutionad agitators ;• 
and I trust and hope they will continue to be constitutional agitators 
if not more stubborn and more persistent in the future. But there 
are* other schools of thought also in India. There is a school of 
thought that demands immediate Dominion status vdthout reserva- 
tions, There is another school of thought that demands indepen- 
dence. I for one, speaking for m^'self, will fight as long as I live 
against independence or a severance of the connection between 
India and England. I stand for its continuance now and for ever. 

You will ask me what is the claim of the Moderates. It has 
been explained at this Table and in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee so often by its best exponents, Mr. Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprii, Mr. Jayakar and others, that I need not here waste your 
time. We are for a complete transfer of power in the Provinces,, 
with no reservations to the Governor except and only when the- 
machinery of government breaks down, and at no stage in order to- 
prevent^the machinery of government breaking down. We stand 
for a simultaneous transfer of all power at the Centre with the- 
exception of defence and external affairs. 

Yow, Sir, I would like to come to what have been called safe- 
giiimds in finance. Let me clearly state, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
I do not think that the Eeport under consideration takes us much 
further than last 3^earA Eeport., I am fully alive to the warning 
sounded by the Lord Chancellor, in the FederM Structure Committee 
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of the dangers — wliicli vtere net present last year — of going into 
any great detail, but that does not preTent ns from coiisidering such 
points as nave no bearing on the linanciai situation of tlie tvorld 
fo~day. I am prepared to admit tliat during the long connection 
between oiir two countries, Cfreat Britain may bane undertaken 
certain financial responsibilities. Wbetiier tkey are legal or merely 
morale I am not here to express an opinion — i am not a lawyer — 
but I will repeat tliat I am prepared to admit that eveii if tiiere 
are moral responsibilities Great Britain lias a right to see tliat -slie 
IS placed in a position whereby now and in the future she is able 
to discharge those responsibilities to her own people. 

Those responsibilities are sjiecially connected with the loans 
India lias borrowed in this country — sterling loans. When vfe talk 
of sterling loans let us not forget that them are large numbers of 
Indians in India who have subscribed millions to those sterling 
loans. It is not only foreigners who have lent us money in sterling, 
nevertheless, vdiether they be held hj Indians or by Europeans if 
there is a moral responsibility or a legal responsibility attached to 
those loans I repeat that the British Government have a right to 
see that they are in a position to discharge the responsibility. Mr. 
Prime Minister, I would be prepared, by the constitution, to give 
the British Government a watching brief to guard her responsibili- 
ties, but I would not be prepared, by the constitution, to place the 
.British Government in the position of a mortgagee in possession. 

You can have your checks and counterchecks in the constitution, 
Eiit let them be in India. It should not be beyond the wit of man 
- to frame the Act in such a tvay that your responsibilities with regard 
to loans are safeguarded without the control from any authority 
.in this country. We are not against the association of English:i^en 
in the government of India in the future in India, but we do object, 
and strongly object, to being controlled from seven thousand miles 
.away, "when that control carries with it the grave suspicion that it 
is not alw^ays in the interests of India. 

We desire to have the power in our own hands to guide our own 
future in fiscal and currency policies. We do not desire that the 
Government in India, whether it be made up of Englishmen or of 
Indians, should be forced to impose duties — I will omj mention one 
■instance, a duty on machinery — which will hamper our industrial 
growth. I do not desire that the Government of India should be 

■ ordered that an import duty should be imposed on cotton, so that 
we may be less able to compete with the foreign imported article. 

The whole history of our currency policy shows that there lias 
"been a conflict between the Government of India and the authorities 
in England, and the Goveriiment of India has failed in the struggle 
un every occasion. That struggle was carried on not by Indians 
but hj Englishmen in India "on behalf of India, but they were 
helpless The ciirrency policy of our country was dictated by 

■ authorities seven thousand miles away against the better Judgment 

■ of Englishmen in India. That has been the history of the currency 
i-poliey.in India. 
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We desire now and for tlie future tliat we slioukl be masters in- 
our ovvm iioiise with, regard to hseal and eurreiiCY management, - 
Have your checks and counterchecks by all means to safeguard the. 
liabilities which you iiia}' have iiieuiTedj*hiit stop at that. 

Ww, Sir, the best security you have for the liabilities you have 
incurred are the great assets that India has to offer you, and it is 
to the interest just as much of Indians as it is of yourselves to see* 
that those assets are preserved. By all means retain a watching’' 
brief as long as those loans exist to see that these assets are pre- 
served, and that neither you nor future generations in England 
ever be called upon to pay a penny due to tne liabilities you 
have incurred. 

Sir, I quite agree that this is not the place nor the occasion to go- 
into further details with regard to financial safeguards, but I find-- 
just one sentence in the Report which I think it is very necessary 
to point out, lest I am taken to task when I return home and accused 
of being associated with it without contradiction. It is this : 

The Majority of the Committee adhere to the principles enun- 
ciated in their previous Report.'’ 

Mr. Prime Minister, you will remember that last year when this 
House was in Committee we had occasion to discuss this matter and' 
to express some disagreement. I cannot, I am sorry to say, state 
to-day that anything has happened in the interval to change the 
opinion I then expressed. 

How, Sir, coming to the Report on discrimination, I am sorry 
to have to mention that I am one of those wEo are of opinion that- 
the formula that was presented last year is distinctly better than- 
your Report of this year. I do not say that simply because I 
happened to be associated in a humble way in working out that 
formula, but because that formula, if properly interpreted, would' 
be more satisfactory to India than your Report to-day. But it is- 
even worse than that. You have introduced into your Report of' 
this j'ear a point wRich, if my memory serves me aright, was never 
discussed or considered lavst year. You talk of administrative dis- 
crimination. I do not remember ever having considered, either ah 
the Conference or in private conversation, this question of adminis- 
trative discrimination. I, for one, do not understand what it means. . 
I was of opinion and firmly believed that the foundation of the 
principle we discussed last year was reciprocity. Is there any 
reciprocity when we come to administration discrimination? Are- 
you in this country bound down not to discriminate against us 
administratively? Where is your principle of reciprocity when 
you go and introduce a new principle called administrative dis- 
crimination? And what is administrative discrimination? It 
strikes me. Prime Minister, that we Indians are obsessed with the’ 
idea that the old state of affairs is going to continue in India. We 
do not visualise and cannot visualise an Indian Government. 
Englishmen are obsessed with the idea that wdien there is a change 
of government there will be retaliation. Both Englishmen anff' 
Indians, suffering under this illusion, are asking for safeguards... 
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We are afraid — not I personally/ but Indians are afraid — tliat 
wlien Ton want sncli safeguards yon desire tliat tlie present state 
of affairs sball continue for ever, "it cannot be denied that Englisb- 
men in India liaye bad c-n many occasions favourable treatment 
becanse they were Englishmen, and bad more ready access to tbe 
iigbest officials in tbe land than tbe highest placed Indians. I 
■can give yon instances of Indian firms having had to employ an 
-Englishman simply to be able to interview ffiigh officials,, when the 
-iiea'd of that firm, the owner of that firm, the proprietor of that 
firm had not that povcer of access. It was this that helped English- 
men to bnild np to a certain extent — only to a certain extent — ■ 
their trade and commerce. Indians are obsessed with the idea 
that this sort of thing is going to continue. You, on the other 
hand, are obsessed with the idea that Indian Ministers will not 
be accessible to you in the future ; that your trade and your industry 
will be handicapped because there is an Indian CTOvernment. 

Prime Minister, let us forget the past and believe in the honesty, 
the straiglitforvrardness and the spirit of equality and justice of 
Indians. Tour energy, your powers of organisation, your financial 
strength, will enable you to hold your own in India in the future 
as in the past without such safeguards. I am one of those who 
believe that when an Indian Government comes into existence the 
Englishman will have more favourable treatment than in the past 
because Indians will find that they reqiiire the assistance of 
Englishmen, they require their financial assistance, their organising" 
ability, their energy, and for their own advantage they are surely 
not going to neglect such opportunities as will come to them of 
■equal partnership with Englishmen in industi}^ and commerce. 

But what does this administrative discrimination mean.^ ifoes 
it mean that ever}" Indian Minister is liable to be dragged through 
a Court of law if he gives a contract to an Indian firm in pre- 
fereB.ce to a European firm, because the European fi.r.m may have 
tendered two per cent, less? Does it mean that every appointment 
made by a Minister is to be brought before a Court of law for dis- 
crimination because he appoints a Hindu or a Muhammadan? We 
have had enough of that. Prime Minister. Even without such 
safeguards, I, neither a Hindu nor a Muhammadan, have perhaps 
been accused in this way of discrimination becanse, when I had the 
honour of being a Member of G-overnment, I happened to appoint 
either a Hindu or a Muhammadan. Surely the disappointed party 
is bound to create a fuss if you have said safeguards. Am I, as a 
Minister, to be dragged before a Court because I give a contract to 
one firm and not to" another, as I' believe it is in the interests of 
my country? Am I to he threatened with public exposure because, 
in the best of good faith, I appoint a> European and not an Indian 
to^a Government post? What do you mean by administrative dis- 
crimination? It is practised eveiy day by you. Buy British 
goods/^ will be interpreted as 'discrimination. Prime ■ Minister, 
what would your House of Parliament say to you if you gave a big 
contract to a foreign turn because it quoted two per cent. less? I 
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slioiiid call unpatriotic. I ttoiU say toii were negiecting to do 
voxir duty. But yon would be accused of cliscriiiiinatioii iindei 
tliis danse. Ton mnst eliminate tliat clause. Yon cannot work 
it. Do not let ns mistrnst eacli and talk of adrainistratire 

discrimmation. I can nnderstand some talk of legislatiye discri- 
mination, wbere j“oii can judge it and wiiere a Federal Court can 
.adjudicate; but I cannot nnderstand administrative discrimination. 

I beg of yon, Mr. Prime Minister, to apply I’-onr mind and I 
beg of Lord Heading to apply liis mind to tnis question ox aclininis- 
trative discrimination. It is g’oiiig to lead to great trouble, not 
only between Europeans and Indians. It is gomg to lead to great 
trouble between Indians and Indians, and this is not tlie time to 
add fuel to the fire in commiinai questions. 'We liave bad bitter 
experience, we wbo have had to nm the macliinery of government, 
of other instances of administrative discrimination, and yon, Mr. 
.Prime Minister, mnst have had experience also, I would beg of 
yon to drop this qnestion and trust to good feeling and the sense ox 
justice. 

Mr. Prime Miiiisteiq I do not desire to take more of yoiii 
vaiiiabie time. I have oiih^ to mention one point vdiicli has loomed 
large in the last week. We have heard rumours — ^they may be quite 
incorrect — but your press, or a certain section of your press, have 
not failed to remind ns that there be som.ething in that riimoiir, 
and that is that we may have to go back to India and tell oiir 
people that we have brought back just now merely Provincial 
autonomy, and a Provincial autonomy Vv’hich cannot be proved to 
be P.rovincial antono.my. We have heard a good deal about it 
and I do not desire to repeat what was said in the Federal Structure 
Committee, but I would sound a note of warning. There are men 
like myself who are determined to the end of their daj^s to fight 
for the British connection, who have spent many, many years of 
their lives in this country and who consider England as their second 
home. Do not place them in a position in which they will be 
unable to fight. Do not wipe them out of the picture, in the 
language of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, whatever you do. If, Mr. 
Prime Minister, you make a mistake at this critical juncture you 
will wipe men like m3’self and a good inanj' of my friends out of 
public life. We are not going to join the non-co-operation move- 
ment, but there will be no school of thought to which we can belong. 
We are against non-co-operation. We firnilY believe it is not to 
the best interest of our country. Do not let the masses of the 
people believe that non-co-operation is the only method of gaining 
liberty in India. If you do so you will not have a friend"^Ieft in 
India, and what is more important .you will wipe out of existence 
those friends who have stood by the British connection all their 
lives and are determined to do so to the end of their lives. 

^ It is in jmur hands to keep us with you or to drive us away. Tt 
is in the hands of your Parliament, and may Providence guide their 
footsteps aright during the next week. If it does,' India will be 
the greatest ass.et in the Empire of the f utiire ; , if it does not, the 

a.T.c,. e 
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Eiiipire may go, along witli India,. It mav be iliat Iiicua will go 
Srsf to rack and ruin, but tlie Empire trill lollow. I sound gliis- 
note of warning as ciie edu^-ated in tliis country, and determined 
to support tlie Britisli conneetion. 

Df\ (2 re n li rci ~ \itJi Lair: Mr, Prime Minister, 1 nin grateful 
to you for gluing me tliis opportunity of addressing a few words tc 
tliis Coiiferenee, A lieavy sense of responsibility rests on eacli one 
of us, and I liope tnat before we leave tliis country we shall be iu: 
a position to carry unimpaired tlie trust tliat has been reposed in 
us. The Province of Bengal, to wliieli I belong, is at tlie present 
inoineiit passing through a critical period. In addition to tlie 
economic distress wtucli is comn<on to every part of India, tiie 
outbreak of iiolitmai crimes and tiie strong policy adopted by liie' 
fjoveninieiit have produced an extremely tense atmosphere tliroiigii- 
out the Province, I yield to none in my regard for public peace, 
trauciuiliity and coiistirutioiial progress, but it is necessary to make 
a uro])er diagnosis of the evil. The problem o.i aiiarclijsni in 
Bengal is not so mucii a problem of the police as a problem of 
statesmanship. Thousands of young men in the Province^ well- 
educated and belonging' to respectable families, are chafing in acute 
discontent owing to their inability to earn a decent living. Unless 
we set up a Government responsible to the people, with adequate 
financial resources, and able to push forwarel a vigorous policy of 
economic reconstruction, the problem of aiiarchicai crime will not 
be attacked at the root. 

The policy of repj'ession and reprisals, ordiiiances and convic- 
tions without trial, involving not only the few that are guilty but 
the many tint are not, will scarcely commend itself to the far- 
sighted statesmen who really desire to remove this evil from the- 
country. To iiiy mind, tlie right i'emedy in order i:o stamp out 
terrorism, is to take with us as the final outcome of our lal)ours a 
full measure of self-government, Tliat w'oiild remove all grounds 
for discontent by laying the foundation of economic prosperity. 
It is witli tlie deepest eonvictioii that I make this statement, and I 
appeal to you to realise the situation aiicl to apply the riglit remedy 
to what is uridoubtedly a grave distemper in our body jiolitie. 

The absence ox c comniunal settlement is a regrettable feature 
in our efforts to reach agreement on the problems before us. So far 
as Bengal is co-ucerned. our case has been briefly but well presented 
by my esteemed colleague, Mr, Basil, I endorse everv word of the 
a.rguments lie has used' against communal electorates. I do not 
til ink it at all I'easonable to introduce a statutory eommiiiial 
majority in the Legislature for a majority coirjiriimity, which would 
mean in effect the shaping of every law and of all ipolicy according 
to tlie te.mis that a particular community, as siicii responsible to 
a section of the people on the basis of religuoiis fellowship, chooses 
to lay clown, ' . 

Mor can 1 forget the large body of Nationalist Muslims in our 
Province who are not represented at this Conference and ivho have 
declared in favour of joint electorates. It should not be tliouMit 
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•sa.l;^^eribe to eveiy item of tlie iiiiidameutol rio-lits Tvliicli seek to 
'oroteet tlie cnitnre, language, script, educatioii, profession, nnd 
practice of religion, and religions endowments, bur I camiot, con- 
sisteiitlv witli tlie principles of resp««isible goveriiment, support 
tile Tiew that tliere sliall be in tlie Legislature in Bengal a per- 
manent niajoritY of members of a particular coianrunitp wlio woold 
iiaTe to accoiiiit for tlieir actions to a definite seetion of liie popnla- 
ticn n-erelY because tliev profess ine same religions faitli, 

Tlie Hindus, y'Iio are in a minoritv in Eengai Imt do not nmit 
■separate electorates, are all opposed to aiiY separate electorate for 
any cornmiuiinn religious or racial, far more for a comiiinnity wbicn 
cornritutes a niajoritY of tlie population. Assuming it were possible 
for me to accept- separate electo-rates out of expedienc};, still 1 
caiiiiot support the provisions for a eoinniunal settlement drawn 
by fire Delegates of the Co}iierem-e. because, among other reasoiis, 
it fails to alloY' any representation to such economic interests as 
■commerce, landholders, labour, etc. 

In a separate memorandum I have ali-ea,dy shown why separate 
reprertuiaiion s]u.uild i.5e alloumd to the laiidliolders, and I am giad 
that this proposal' lias been generally approved. Ho less important 
is the representation of eoniiiieree. The first fevc decades of national 
development should pre-eminently be economic and commerciaL, 
and it is essential that the interests and points of view of Indicn 
commerce and enterprise should be specially provided for in the 
Legislatures. A member returned from a general constituency 
caiiriot, in the present state of opinion and ecoiioiiiic developmeiit 
in our country, be depended upon to press the views and reqiiire- 
meiiTs of Indian commerce and industry on the notice of the Legis- 
?atiire. Bengal, which is industrially and commercially backward, 
needs this special representation as an indispensable provision. 
Ail tlie .knotvledge and experience of Bengalis coinrnercial men 
must be brought to bear upon the future development of her com- 
mercial enterprise, which a Xational Government must make its 
■special charge. 

A reference to the provisions relating to the five minority com- 
■xaunixies discloses that in Bengal, apart from the statutory majority 
-of 51 per cent, for ' Muslims, the Hindus, with a proportion of 
43 per cent, of the population, , are to be given 36*5 per cent, of the 
representatioii — that is to saty with a fiegative weiglitage, within, 
which are to be provided the seats for commerce, landlords, labour, 
etc., all on a communal basis, while the Europeans, who constitute 
not eve.ii 0*1 per cent, of the population, wiiriiave 1.0 per cent, of 
the seats, 

I would now turn to the financial aspect of Federation so far as 
it afieets Bengal. On this ■qiiestioii I feel very keenly — in fact, the 
whole Delegation from Bengal feels likewise-— and my esteeined 
colleague, Sir Provuvsh Chunder Mitter, who represented us on the 
Federal Structure Committee, but is not here at present, has already 

c2 
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submitted certain proposals. Toitit our full aiitliority and appiroval,, 
for YO-iir cGiisideration. We are of opinion tliat Dominion status- 
would be of poor avail to us if we did not get resources enougli to 
put our own lioiise in order, Bengal, wMcn produces substantial 
wealtli, is, in fact, the pooi^st in point of nation-building services 
ainonn all tlie nroviiiees of India, witn tbe exception of Bilrar and 
Orissa. 

We liave already siibinitTed a proposal for tlie transfer of tlie 
jute export duty to Bengal. Tbe revenue from jute is wbolly 
obtained from Bengal, and it bas been a serious complaint of Bengal 
ever since the last fiinineial settlenient, that this duty should have 
beneiitecl the Centre without any compensating* advantages for 
Bengal and in fact at the cost of her progress along all constructive 
lines. Just as excise on liquor, narcotics, and drugs has been, 
under the scheme of the Federal Finance sub-Oonimittee, trans- 
f erred to the Provinces, while other excises have been retained for 
the Centre, the export duty on jute can easily be made Provincial, 
retaining, if necessary, the other expert duties for the Centre, 
Vvuthoiit any grave in jury to iinancial principles and administration. 

I am aware, of course, that personal income-tax will, under the 
present scheme, be available for distribution to the Provinces by 
the Federal Authority, subject to certain contingencies. But this 
source of revenue cannot be relied upon to yield a substantial 
amount in the immediate future. It is for this reason that I am 
strongly in favour of finding for Bengal a more certain, immediate 
and substantial source of revenue in addition to the proposals which 
have alread}” been made. I find that the only source of revenue 
which will satisfy all the rec|uirements of the situation is the export 
duty on jute. 

As regards commercial discrimination, I have already expresseeb 
iny views in my memoraiiduiLi, copies of which have been circulated.. 

I have noted the Eeport of the Federal Structure Committee on this • 
subject and I find that it is in some respects a distinct improvement 
upon the provisional clause formulated last year. I, however, want 
to make myself clear on one or ivto points, A reference to para- 
graph IS of the Fourth Pteport of the Federal Structure Committee' 
creates the impression that India will be under the obligation tO' 
extend to tlie nationals of those psarts of the British Empire which 
discriminate against Indians the"* same rights and privities which 
are extended to those parts of the Empire that do not. I cannot 
support this view. We should have complete freedom of action in- 
respect of the policy to be followed in the future governing our 
relations with such countries. Paragraph 18 of the Fourth Eeport' 
of the Federal Structure Oonimittee should be amended accordingly.. 
Then, aguin, in paragraph 21, the remark is made that where "a 
larger business ]aia.k6s use of unfair competition, the general law' 
should be sufficient to deal with it. I do not unclerstmd how-^^ in: 
tlie^ absence of any powers for special legislation, such unfair com- 
petition can be cheeked. Therefore it is iieeessarv that there should 
be some provision by meaiis of which the larg*e busi,ness mav be 
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preTeiited iroin einploving, or ironr iiaTiiig tlie opportunity to 
eiaploy, 'unfair laetliocls tiiat may kill a stmggiing Indiaii industiyu 
At'^tiie same 'lime, abuses of tills pro"v-:sien skould be guarded 
agaiinst . 

Sir, a few words more and I ]iave*(ioiie. 1 liave taken up your 
time witli tiie problems of Bengal, because tliey iooin -urge in my 
Biiiid. I want to see a prospeious and coiiieiiied Bengal, because 
I 'want to see a prospero'us and contented india. litere canuoi oe 
a liappy India witli an iinnappy lieiigai. A e nave ccia,e iliis greet 
distance to v/iii for India an m^u.c -- Ibe comiiy oi 

nations. On tira": tltere is_, fortuiiately, nc (livergenre ri Gpinim':. 
Tlie Britisii CfoYernrnent is bound by its pdedges, ajjsi 'vve lutTe coiue 
here lo see tliose pledges impleni exited into a great CJli aider ot 
Indian Liberty, bringing an ei-a of peace, good'wiii, and progress 
to a land of three liuiiured and fifty iivillions of 'people. 

H.H. The Th-iicah of BJeo-pol : ilr. Prime rliirurtu, I have iiau 
the privilege of attending the Pederal Stiucture Ccmiiiittee tliTOugh- 
out 'its sittings, and have had full opportuititv of expressing my 
vie'ws on vario'us ouesrmns tiiat have Iieen discussed there. I there- 
fore do no: desire to take the time of this Conference by muking 
any comments on the diirerent Ileports. This, 'wiil: your permis- 
sion ^ Mr, Prime Minister, will be done in a brief manner by oui^ 
pro-Chancelloig His Highness the Maliai'tio of C'utch. I will only 
say a few words and will confine my remarks to the general aspects 
of the problem. As the work of the Conierence lias proceeded from 
day to day I have liecome more and. more convinced that the one 
solution of the complex problems of India is the creation of an 
aii-India Federal Constitution. If the integrity" of India is to be 
achieved, if she is to have peace, if she is to be, in the words of 
*Sir Tej Bahadur Saprtp, an India which will be o'ue single wLole, 
each part of wdiieli may be autonomous and m.ay enjoy absolute 
independence within its borders regulated by pirope.; relcitions with 
the rest, ' tlie.u an all-India Federation to my iiii'ml is the only 
solution. All of us 'who are representing the Indiaii States at this 
Conference will, I assure you. Sir, be prepared 'whenever called 
upon wholeheartedly to co-operate to achieve this object and to 
coBiplete the -work in a manner -which will bi-ing satisfaction . to the 
States, to British India, and to the country as a wdiole. 

You knowy Sir, as wml3 as any of us tliat not v/ithst a. Tiding; the 
unfortunate dissensions, mistakes and even failures noilunn can dim 
the Steady iirniie of India 'bs legitimate desire to be au ecroal, partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Yations. Hobudy hms' deni eel tliat 
the realisation of this desire must be subject to siiei rese'iwations as 
may be necessary in the interests of the Empire. May J 

therefore request you to utilise this opportunity to bring ‘peace and 
contentment to India? And you, Mr. Prime Minister, are the best 
judge to decide wBat will really lead to this. Proceeding, on the 
basis that the ^ Central Government should be a Federation of ail 
India, embracing both the Indian State.s and British India, after 
mature deliberation the Indian States Delegation decided last rear 



to support tlie de-nioiiid for responsibilitv at tlie Centre. TTe still 
adliere to that decision. 

dVe are, Mr. Prime Minister, friends of tlie Empire. Mo argn- 
iiients are needed in support of tliis statement. As a friend of tlie 
Empire I slioiild like to say fiiat in my judgment it would l)e liinbln 
inadvisable, and if I may say so, even unfair to all of us, if by any 
cliance decisions were taken wliicli miglit be in conflict widi rPe 
purpose tor wiiicli tliis Conference was convened, or be at variance 
witli tlie principles on wbicb we Pave been working tlirougbrnir ibe 
tmar, both in India and in England. Therefore, Sir, in rlie "‘lest 
interests of the Empire as a ivliole and for the <alo- of kriittiiig 
together more rdosely ihe ties of o'oodwil] ami afLCciion between 
(dreat JiriTain and India, I beg you to formulate some scheme which 
will ]^ei-niit the contiiiuaiLce oi the work, tlie lOuTi-iatic^w of which 
were so well and iriiiv laid bv voiir famous declaratiovi oi Januar'^y 

1931. 

Alter all, Sir, the method of eonfereiiv''e and of argument and 
reason is in my view the only satisfactory method of dealing with 
■questions such as we liaTe been discussing round this table, and 
I feel that neither England nor India can afford to forego the 
opportunity presented to us by this Conference of arriving at a 
satisfactory settlement of our problems. Any other methods of 
■dealing with these matters, or too wide a gap in the pi'ogress of our 
work lua}'" lead to further misimderstanding in India, a nnssibility 
which sliouicl be avoided if it is at all possible to do so. 

One word more, Mr. Prime Minister. IVe have learned to love 
md respect our friend, the friend of India, Lord Sankey. Ac wmrd 
:dc appreciation, no tribute, can ever be too higdi for the great work 
he has beeipdoing as Chairman of the Federal Structure Committee. 
We ivant him as early as possible in our midst in India; w’e vrani# 
liiiip to continue to preside over our deliberations, to helji us in 
solving our prolilems and completing our cvork. We hope, Mr. 
Prime Minister, that you will be pleased to accede to our wishes. 

The Maliamjajof BarhKanga : Mr. Prime Minister, I take this 
•opportunity of cveleomirig yon in our midvst again in the presidential 
•chair of the second Plenary Session of the Indian Ptouiicl Table 
Conference. ^ It must iindoiiljteclly be a matter of just pride to you, 
Sir, and it is a matter of jcpv to me and to all assembled here, to 
find that you, a veteran politician and the admitted leader of the 
British nation, are here tc iireside over and guide aright the epoch- 
making cieliberatioiis of this epoch”-m.akiiig assemblv for framing 
the future destinies of India. We have never doubted that voii 
were actuated by sincerity of purpose in setting yourself to that 
task. It was wuth iningded feelings of joy and pride that I vrafehecl 
from (lay -to day the events on the political horizon in England, 
your part in the general election, your energy, your determiiiation' 
and. above all, your foresight and unprecedented victory. The 
nation has realised that you can be .saielv trusted to give a correct 
lead, and tve have seen for ourselves how you have iiiiclertaken that 
glorious task. 
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I liave said all tills to assure yoii_, Sir, tkat I depend on yon, 
as so many liere do, to solve tke problems coniroiitiiiy Britain and 
India and to let India have a full sliar^ at ike psyciiolugieai moiiieiit 
in tlie liistory of otir straggle to raise lier to lier lull stature in ike- 
comity of tile nations of tiie world as an integral piun of tke Britisk 
C 011110.011 wealtli of Nations. 

Tiie task is diiiicnlt, but not for you I am sure. Tkat it is a 
cumplicaied one wiii be admitted on all kaiids, but that eaiiiiet be 
lielped in view of tke different sliades of opinion to be entertained 
and re^-pected, tke diifereut classes and communities to be provided 
with adequate safeguards and giuiraiitees in tke evolution of tke 
new constitution of India. 

Tke idea tkat an adequate protection for siifegtiuirdiiig tire 
interests of tke various important clu-ses or comm unities or interests 
as L prefer to call tkein, would lead to an nndesirabie fragmeiiiation 
of tke nationalistic ideal does not wkolly eoniin.end itself to me, for 
if any one important component part or entity is not cared for tke^ 
eoiistruction may be defective. Tke landlord class, to wliick I 
nave tke konuiir to belong, luire tke largest and most important 
interests at stake 1,11 Britisk India, and tliey siioiilu be adequately 
preserved and safeguarded, 

Tkis is tlie class wkicli is free from any coininunal bias or tinge 
so far as tlieir common interests in princdple are concerned, Th. 8 - 
landlorus of ail the Provinces in India claim tlieir lineage fre.ni 
ancient .'loiises, who iiave iield lands for a.ges past. Tiie grants of 
land to 113 have been made eitlier in recognition of military services 
rendered to tke State or for some orlier potent reason, and these 
^gnauts iiave to be respected and their integrity has to be maintained 
ill .flit lire in any new scheme for the Ctovernnient of India. Our 
previous history is tliat of unalloyed loyalty to tlie Crown, and we 
have, iviienever occasion p^e^eiited itself, liel]-)ed for the inaintenaiiee 
01 law and order. We kavc always respected the })ledges expected 
01 us and we iriiy: tne pieOges grs'eu to ns will be equally respeeted 
by the British Oovernmeni. Apart from this we Iiave, none the 
les&. lioneynir little bit for progres.s and development of the Indian 
naiiom liuring the tvar our class eanie forward and helped the 
fTOvernment with men and money to the fullest extent of onr 
capacity. The landlords have a.Lwa.ys, by their active co-o]')eratioii 
ip .LXiLjre s man one, nelped to carry on ilie adminisTratioii of 
tlie Pmviiiees to whieii tliey belong, in ].)arricoiar and also in gene- 
ral. n 01.' all tliese co-iisiderotjons coni.rnned, 1 do want to impmss 
on you, Mr. Prime Miiiis'mr, and on my brother Delegates as welL 
tiled t.iie landlord class fornis a siieeial class with peculiar problems 
tt.'? ^ov ii“ apart from, the coniinoii problems of public weal — -and 
as siieli deserves special representation in any new sclieme of govern- 
nhis class should also have an electorate and a €[iiota of 
Seats in file pentral ^as well as the Provincial Legislatures, eorn- 
ineiisiiraie yvitli our interests. It will not do for us, to seek entrv 
iiiio the Legislatures tlirougli the genera i , constituencies alone 
eviaentiy for more reasons than one and I am gratified to see that 
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the Lord Ckaiicellor and liis Committee liaTe recomineiided tlis 
retentioii oi oiir special representation. desire it ior tlie pre- 

servation of our riglits and for tlie preservatioii of our class as_^ a 
veliole and cannot in am" tdaj" be blamed for it. "dd's do not, by 
putting forward our claims, want to enricli oiirselyes at tlie cost of 
m'iiers, or inioede in any war the inarcli of our country towards 
])rogress., lea^dino’ to full nationliood, but we cannot allow ilie riglits 
and privilegos of our class to be ignored or encroached upon. 
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niso in tlie i^royinces where the different interests should he 
adequately represented. A Second Cliainher is necessary in that 
ir does exercise a salutary check on the impetiiositjr of the Lower 
House ill iiiaiip" matters and in many ways. It is all the more 


necessary for a balanced use of power, and, unless there is a check 
o:i a chastening factor, power stands in danger of being abused. 

I shall not take up more of your time, Sir, and would finish by 
briefly adverting to one more point. The tendency of Indian 
Legislatures has of late been to dabble with problems of social 
reform adwersely affecting the religious ideas and traditions of the 
Hindu Goniniunity at large. Eeligioiis matters or social reforn^ 
should not be allowed to come within the purview of Legislatures. 
These questions should not be allowed to come before the Legisla- 
tures but should be left alone to the leaders of the community or 
to the care of time and the advance of society in the line of reform, 
by itself. Any such step is regarded as imaiithorised and wounds- 
the feelings of those who hold their religious traditions in sacred 
C'steeni. The policy of non-interference in all such matters ought, 
themfore, to be strictly adhered to and to constitute one of the 
fuiidameiital priyiieges of the Hindu society. Thank Tmii again, 
Mr. Chair man. 

(The Conference adjourned at 1-10 f.m, and reisinned at 2-30 p.rn.) 

Mr, F azl-iiCIrl iiq : Mr. Prime Minister, Sir, I will not pretend 
to make any attempt to discuss the whole’ field of activities of the 
lioinui Table Conference, but at the present moment I will confine 
my remarks to a very brief statement of the Muslim, case in Bengal 
and AssariU In doing so I propose to avoid arguments as much” as 
possible and to allow facts to speak for themsel-ves. I thought that 
til Clerk of the Weather must either be an Indian or that he must 
be in profound .sympathy with Indian aspirations. Except for one 
or t-wo occasional breaks, jon have enjoyed ever since the Indian 
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D6j.6^‘ci-t0s SBt loot m tins coiiiitry s, sp^ll. cx glorious ivo^ixiier^, Tonixii 
reiiimds us of all tixe glories of aa Engiisix sumioer. It seems. 
Sir. tliat tile celestial powers are co-operating vviiU yon in trying -o 
evolve a suitable constitution for Ind^a. 

Silt I do notj in wbat I am going to say, wisli to laise any con- 
troversial issues. I will try to avoid lieat as. iniicti as pcssioie, cna 
in HIT own -way tlirow some liglit on tlie very diir.cult problems con- 
irontiiur vou and tlxe Government. 

O 

I iiave beard it said tbat tbe aiuslim clainx for a, majoiotj repiC” 
sentation in tlie Punjab and Bengal would lend tc a staxuiory 
majority for a particular eommunity, a result wbicb would iie 
fundamentally opposed to all conceptions of responsible governmeiit. 
To those wTio advauee tliat argument I would only say t.liat tbe 
implications of any contention of tliat cliaraeter would simply iiiea.u 
tbat India is not a good field for tbe introdncxiGn, of representative 
institutions at all. If you will look at the distribution of tbe 
population of tlie various conmiunities in tbe Provinces, you vrili 
bud tbat, except for the Punjab and Bengal, tbe Muslims are in a. 
hopeless minority in six out of the eight Proviiiees, tbe Muslim 
Ijroportioii in tbe populatioii never going beyond twenty per cent, 
and ill one cr two cases coming so low down as four or five per ce,ut. 
If responsible government is introduced into India, tbe various 
Legislatures would oiih’ he creatures of Statute, and 3 X)u wuild 
find that in all tbe Provinces one particular cominanity, vchatever 
your system of electorate may he, will be in a doininant posit. ion 
over the rest. If adult franchise is introduced, I expect t,liat the 
population ratio will be reiiected on the electoral rolls, I tvould 
ask my friends to consider wbetlier, in a Province in which the 
^Muslims are, for instance, only three per cent, in the population,, 
without any reservation of their interest of am/ kind, it w-oulcl he 
possible for even a single Mussalman to find a seat in the elected 
Legislature. 

If that be the position, and if it is argued that it is opposed 
to all systems of representative government to grant a statutory 
majority to any conmiuiiity in any Province, then the argument' 
simply means that India is not fit for responsible g'overnriaent, 
because by introducing responsible government you are, whether 
YOU wush it or not, in six of the eight Provinces placing one parti- 
cular coiBiiiimity in a very dominant position for all time. 'How, 
Sir, we the Muslims know very well that responsible goveriiiiient 
for India means that our Hindu friends will have seventeen shillings 
in the pound. Yv'e do not grudge theru the seventeen shillings; 
all that we want is that in the three shillings that remain we and 
the other coriimunities will be allowed to have our proper share. 

How, Sir, so far as the question of electorates is concerned I will 
act at this moment say much with regard to the merits or demerits 
of separate electorates. I wish to remind those of my friends who 
still wish to raise the question that so far as the Muslims are 
concerned we consider that this privilege of separate electorates is 
very safely entrenched .behind promises and declarations of Prime 



Ministers, of Seereraries of State* repeated time after time bj 
Tieei-ops and Ltovemors of ProTinees,, long before tliere was any 
promise oi any kind for responsible government in India. 

These separate electorates have got a history. They really 
enable the lln slims and otheih to get onportnnities for co- 0 ])erating 
witn the other coiniiiiiuities in advaiKdng the eoiuinoii interests of 
the eoruitry as a whole. As a matter of fact these separate elec- 
torates are being acted upon in daily life. When yon. Sir, want a 
particular gTOtip of Delegates in this (Joiiferenee to express their 
views yen leave it to iiieni to select their own representatives. I 
consider tliai a kind of separate electorate. Suppose yon want 
twenty speakers. Yon do not ask the Delegation as a whole to 
select those twenty speakers. Yon ask the Mnsliins to select one or 
two. the Depressed Classes to select their representatives, and so 
•on, and I gnbmit Sir, that that is the principle of separate elec- 
torates, being acted upon in the ordinaix’ affairs or daily life. Mv 
friend, Dr. Yarendra Yath Latr, speaking this morning, was verv 
nincli against separate electorates, but when he fiiiislied his speech 
lie put in a rnirricnlar plea for representatives of landlords and the 
mercantile classes. Yhat axe those electorates except separate 
eleeroratesf A on take a nitinber of iiersons owning prop er tv d not 
the whole body of them, but only a certain proportion who pav a 
certain amount towards Government revenue. You class them 
apart from the rest of the people and you agree that thev should 
be placed on a separate register and select their own representatives. 
Is not that a separate electorate F 


Dr. Darendm Xath Law : But not on religious lines. 

3Ij\ Fazl^-ul-Hiicj : ‘Then we come to the Question of econoraic 
drvisioiis. I tail to see how there can be a difference of view as 
regards the preafinent of ecoiiomic questions between any body of 
persons residing^iii a particular country. There niav be differences 
ijiL points of religcxm, but there cannot be any difference in poims 
oigriew so faigas economic points are concerned. I may remind my 
iiieiici, jDr. Yareiidra Yatli Law, that I am in entire agreement 
with him on the plea he put forward regarding better financial 
treatment for Bengal than has been received in the past. I say 
that ilieie oiiglit lo oe separate electorates, but on economic epuestions 
anttniiig wnicli involves hiianeial assistance in order to get prooe^dy 
of coiistimtional progress, Hindus, Muslim sWhristians, 
all Indians iidiabitmg a Province, ought with one accord to speak 
with one mind. 

Tiierefore Sir, if tliere is no necessixT for liaviiiff separate 
electorates on tlie basis oi religion, tliere is still less instififatCn for 
haring separate elednrates mainlr on considerations of finnnee 

ana otner considerations of that kind.. ' ' 

My fnencl iia.s said that .so far as Bengal is concerned there is a 
bodv of Mils nns whom he calls the Wtionalist Mn.slims who are 
in faroiir of joint electorates. - ’ ' 


I have 


X X. xxavf heard that expresMon 

Nationalist Muslims” used, and I, for one, wish to testifr thT 



t:j me iliai expre^;sioIl is absoleitely liieaeimi ym-ss. Every Muslim is 
a Eatioualibt: tliere eaiinot be a divisiiv. iU: .Muslims into 
Maiioiiulists and iioii-Matioiialisis, i^av niore rhan tiiey can be 
divided into tail or skort and fat or lean. I eoiisiuev Ebiiionaiist 
Miisliiiis is us nriifdi a ^neaniiiMess term as vouid be IbrUestaiit 
Culiiolies.'* I therefore refuse to believe tliat so far as Eernsil is 
eaneeriied lliere is any Inalv oi peivs-iis mbo can be called Xaiionali-r 
blusitms in the sense tliar tlieir viems vi-'ir rep:0'd to r^u ~ • o.' 

eiectorats'S are esseiitioiiy tiriiersbiit from ours. 

’l.he.i;e are eerlain ])ersoiis bi Beiiyai, I know wliC) are in favour 
of lomt elecTorafes. bur my friend. eonvenieiiTly forgets tliar tliat 
grouy oi persons bave stipulated tlrat, if separate electorates are 
mpiaced bv joint electorates, the Miissiilimins of Bengal shall have 
muneseiiTatioii to the full extent of tlieir ijojmlarioi^ ratio. If 
representation to the full extent of the |.)Oi>iilaUn'f rmir^ riven 
to the Jiussulmans of EeignL tlieii persooaily. so far as I m.,ir con- 
cerned — I do not speak on i.)e]ialf of the Deleputiou ar all — 

d . as-eer)i i-.unt biemrjr^ves for I>erpr-dL Imt oirly provided the 
y-b.L pcoia -s piven r*-' ice mi a porjulaiion casis. 1 oo not think inv 
frmL:J, iJr. Xareiidra Emli Ifaw mill aceeiit that ]V;siriom 

tonsider for a mcnienv the case of Bengal. T do not at all ask 
that the Bengal Mussulniaiis slioiild lie niven airv |n'otecfioii of 
that kind, hut vdmt I do a-k is tliat the Bengal Mussulmans, mho 
ccumtiriite more tv an nitv" per cent, oi; ilie inroulaticii , should have 
suTncient opportunifies given tCi taein to take tlieir m-oper share in 
1 1 i. t' a 1* 1 1 V i i i e s <0 i; i ]i e c o ii li v i * v . 

U' nat is^ at the prese 3 :i.t inoineiit tlie eonditi<.)2i of a:ifairs in 
Bengali There are twenty-eight dist:ricts. in thirteen of wliicii the 
Miiyinns are in a majority; in three the two eomiuiiiiities are in a 
posnion of equality, inore or less, and in Twelve districts the Hindus 
ccnsiitute an overwhelining majority. 

i.n.en triere IS anmlier point witn I'cgard to the distribiitio:[i oi the 
pcpiitaiioii wbieli must, not oe tcngotten. Uiir I'Tindu hretlii'en are 
most niimeroiis in urban areas, and in tliose parts of the rural greas 
where they are in a minority they tend to congregate in certain 
imrtioiis of thy districts. The result is that if there is no reserva- 
tK:]n ot any kind for the Muslim coininiiuity, and there is an open 
eicctioii Oil a coniiiioii electoral roll., our Iliiidu friends will not 
onlY wiptiire tlie seats in the twelve districts where they are in a 
maiority.^ but also in the three Avliere they are on an equaliti^ with 
(he Miisliiiis, with p:Iie result, that the Muslims tvill not he able tO' 
secure the proportionate ratio to which tliet' are entitled on the 
basis of population. 

This, again, is on the assumption that the Hindus and MussiiB 
inan.s are equally coiiipetiit to take part in elections with equal 
resources and poAAmrsyf organisation. In actual practice, liower-er, 
iheie are factors which tend to diseoimt the Muslim position and 
which must not be forgotten. The Miissaimans of Bengal at present 
are mostly agriculturists, poor, illiterate, disorganised and unable to^ 
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a.|)preciute tlie value of a vote or the necessity of combiiiiiig together 
for the purpose of sending representatives to the Legislature to 
represent their vierrs. 

When all these factors are taken into consideration, it will he 
evident that although the Mussulmans niay constitute^ on an 
average, a majority in numbers^ they will not be able in an open 
election on an equal electoral roll to secure tiie position to which 
they are entitled in view of their preponderance in the population. 
A formula which will not take account of exceptional circiiiustances 
but is based on an average majority of the population is as iriuch an 
absurdity as a, plan to construct a doorway whose dimensions are 
determined on tlie basis of t'ii.e average height unci bulic ox maaikind. 
Xou cannox do that; you ixiust lake into account the w^i'ioiis iacix}i's 
vdtich come into play, and having done that, and faxwd the 

facts as they ane. you wili at once see that under p*" ‘-a Tit ions 

the Mussulmans do not get, even in Bengal, tlia; npu,cv oily t,o 
which tliei/ think they are entitled. All that I pi end bun hi.-, is 
that we si'iould be given opportunities to take our proper share in 
tlm administration of the affairs of our country and. to be partners 
with the other sections of the community in the civic and adminis- 
trative life of the Province. 

If Sw'araj really intends this message for all, I submit that the 
^progressive realisation of responsible governnieiit in Indio, demands 
that the participation of Indians of all ch-isses in the work of odm.i,n“ 
istration shoiiid be so arranged that all the comiiuinities iimj have 
equal opportunities to sliovv how iniicli they a.re prepa,red to coiitiu,- 
biite to the coiiiBion good. If the sitnatioii needs adjustment- in 
certain nia.tters, that adjustment should be made. You need n.ot 
de]:)end merely on theories in order to decide whether a partici.ilar‘ 
course should be taken or not. friend, Dr. Moonje, in the note 
t)iat lie has circulated, has referred to the opi,nioii of Sir Austen 
Chamberlai,ii_ condemning the system of separate electorates as being 
opposed to the principle of responsible government. I wmiider if 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has come across two such iiicoiigTiious 
specim,e3is of Jiumanity as Dr. Moonje and mjwelf — professing 
different religions, worshipping different Gods. 

A Member: The same God. 

Mr, Fazl-ulJluq : Ho, it cannot be the same God. My God is 
for separate electorates; his God is .for joint electorates. So far as 
niv^God is concerned,' he is for separate electorates. Dr. Mooiije's 
God is al], for joint electorates. Differing in manners, in customs, 
perhaps in .food, what is more, we have been placed by our religions 
into such ^wnatertight compartments that I)t. Mooiije's amf my 
children wiU never inter-marry with one another. Hkis Sir ,A.usi;eii 
Ciianiberlain taken note of these conditions? I submit, Sii% that 
you should deal rvith India not as it should be but as it is, reraember- 
ixig always there is any possibility of removing some o.f 

the obstacles to .future development every atteiiijit should be made 
to have .those obstacles removed. ■ It is not stateBmaBship to shut 
your, eyes ■■ to obstacles if they 'do exist. Suppose I wish to go out 
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cm a joiirnej, and I find tliat it is raining ^ it is pourings I certainly 
take a raincoat and an nnnbrella ratter tlian sit down at the door 
and try by means of astronomical caknlations to find out what is 
the cause of the rain or whether the rain is opportime or not. It is 
one thing to find out causes; it is another thing to take note of the 
effects which those causes produce. At tlis present moment India 
is in such a condition that, most iinfortimatel'y, it is im.possi'ble for 
the various communities to take tiiat broad view regarding the main 
interests of the coniitry as a whole which ore would have' expected 
in snch a critical period in the history of tixe eoniitry. We, Sir, the 
Delegates to this Oonference, whether we are representatives or not, 
at least all of ns have had the advantage of an education which, 
I may say, has been to a large extent very liberal. Many of us 
have had the additional advantage that we have had a liberal educa- 
tion in India supplemented by a liberal education in England. 
And, after all, what is it that we have achieved as the result of 
our two years' labour in this Conference? The E-oiiiid Table Con- 
ference has not been without its lessons. It has on the one hand 
dispelled the vile calumny that the British Parliain.ent wants to 
put obstacles in the way of Indian constitutional advance. There 
is not a single Delegate here vdio can say that he lias not been 
deeply impressed by the fervour, the ardour, the single-minded 
devotion of the attenr^it that has been made, under most unfavour- 
able circumstances, in order to help us to solve our own diinnulties 
and to render our task of constitution-iiialdiig easy and smooth. 
But after two years'’ labour what is it that we have recorded? You 
have read it out this morning, Sir. We have placed before thp 
whole civilised world the record of our dismal failure to adjust oiA 
Tiifferences. If we, educated and cultured people, who have been 
selected with some care by the Government of India to come here 
and discuss and try to arrive at a common agreement regarding the 
future constitution of our country, could not get rid of our "com- 
munal bias and could not take a broad vision of the future, what 
do you expect of the illiterate masses in India to 'whom religion is 
everything, superstition is on.e of the mainsprings of whose action, 
and who naturally cannot be expected to take that tolerant and 
catholic view which you might naturally expect from a body of 
■educated inen.^ 

g? saying that there is not an actual communal problem 

ill India. ^ The problem is there and it has been reiiected in the 
work of me Eoiina Table Conference ever since we set foot in this 
coiintry. i sajf therefore that instead of trying' to deceive ourselves 
and to deceive the world that there is no communal trouble in India, 
it IS much better to take note of the fact that for at least some tim.e 
to come this condition of things is bound to remain, and mean vdiile 
it ■slioiild be our earnest endeavour, by whatever means may be in 
■our power, so to adjust the iiath of political advance that those who 
are at the pireseiit moment suspicious of one another may learn that 
time patriotism really transcends all cornmiuial considerations. To 
learn that, in order to affect the greatest possible good for our own 
country, ive have got to recognise the fact th.at it is only by mutual 
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loieratioii, trust aiici goodwill that we can put lorvrara all 'Oii 
eilorts in or<ler to ueiiiere wkai we rki’iik to tw twst 1.11 tne :irn-i— 
of our couiitiy. ^ 

INuw, Sir. 1 will iioi wasie yoiir Uinie ov' going tiirioigii wi n.u- 
argiiineiits tliat Iiave been adYaiuonl for.' rue ease oi niiwliin leprr-^u- 
tatioii ill Bengal, luic i wili verr biieiiw refer o; ore or irri; nie:ra>-. 
laiitia ■wliieii naiTe beeii eirciiiateu inri wnie.n contain r-niann.: 
observations wliicIi i tliiiik reriiiire 'lareiui eunsiberatnin. 

I refer, Sir, in the iirsr instance to a note ciit-uiaTed, ?)y nr;, 
esteemed friend and leadeio nir. J>asi;n w..ancii nas been eiiviarsei: oy 
liio flareiidia iNatii ma.w \\"ord lor tvoiai, a.s lie ,iias told us ai: tni,:’ 
C'Oiiier O' . nli'. iJasii says rjiar t'Cr bi Wr'ie give*],i jiv 
L ucknow daet as niitcli as sixty ]>er eem. re[rresoiin'tiori in tiie 
Bengal Legislature, out of cciisideratioii to tlieir supeibjr vnlucaruan 
culture and the contributions that they iiaYe made to (he guneral 
adYaiicemeiit of tiie BroviiLce. rNGwy Sir. in the year 10 ], vi tvneu 
this Pact was eompleted I ha])];)e]ied to have the privilege of being 
ill the Congress and the Muslim League and I took a not insigni- 
ficant part in bringing about tliat Lucknow Pact. I know that ths: 
reason whicdi actuated us in 1501 renting to tliut extra Yreink'‘UiQ-"^ ti- 
the Hindu coniniiinity in Bengal was riot tlie co,in-.i{]eration tlmr 
they were entitled to it lav any of the reas(,iiis lo wiiidi w 
licus been made ]:>y Mr. Basu, but by mason 01 tlie bud' tha: a- ’imi 
particular ino,ineiit. owing to certain causes to whic.h I necvl nrvr 
refer, the Muslim world was in a ferment, and tlie Indian Miissiil- 
nians in particular, out of spite for the G"Ovein,nient, wanted to - 
come into some sort of agreement witli. the Hindu eom,mTn:iity 
put forward a demand foi' rhe nolifica] advance of the (cu-niry. 
I find that iny remarks on this point liave caused a eiuauin anmuit: 
of merriment: bnt I am not drawing on my imagination , os v/ili 
be apparent from the fact that the (jovernment of Bengal in it- 
Bespatch on the proposals for eonstitiitional reform liave tliemselves 
made certain remarks from whieli I will make a very sliort (nioixe-- 
tion : — 

The annulment of the Partition of Bengal a]i<l tJie rni set- 
tling of that settled fact on tlie I 2 th December, 1011 , ],iad 
siiakeii the faitii. of the Muslims in tlie pledges and prmnises 
of British statesmen. The dubious attitude and jioHcw of 
England during the Tiirko-Italiaii and Balkan ¥ 7 'a.rs'' ]n,u.l* alscs 
distracted and disturbed the Muslim liiiiid. This djuve the 
younger men of the Muslim League into the arms of t],}e bom 
gress,^ and resolutions passed by "the League in 1913 be<ir urn 
mnstakable traces of Congress influence. Then came t.he Great 
M-ar, in which Turkevpwas ranged on the side of the enemies 
of the Empire, and tlxis sorely tried and strained the lovalty 
of the Muslims. Advantage vnae ta.keii. of this by Mr. Ga,iKlhi, 
who ^subsequently developed it info what he 'stvled as the 
TKhilafat wrong' and some Muslims were led to accept the 
Pact: hut in reality the Lixctnow Pact gave the ■Muslims' 
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.actp.liesceiice of a Iiandfiil of Toimg and inexperienced politi- 
cians 01 tile dliisliiii Lea<:>‘ne to tlie rele^'afion of the Muslims to 
tile position of a ininoritv in every Province in India, including 
the Provinces of Bengal and Punjab, where they constituted a 
majority. Disilliisioriiiieiit followed soon, and the Muslims of 
Bengal and Punjab bitterly rue the Pact to this dayd‘ 

Tins, Sir, IS -what the Goveriiinent of Bengal has said about the 
Luciviiow Pact. I thiiit the less said about that Lucknow Pact the 
better. Responsible leaders amongst the Hindus theinseives have 
Tepiidiated the Pact and so far as Muslims are concerned every 
Muslim leader of any importance has since then seen that tjiis 
Pact resulted in grave injustice to . Muslims in the Punjab and 
Bengal, and they have repudiated it. I would refer also to -wliat 
Mr, iJas did in Beiggal, admitting the position that Muslims should 
have sixtj- per cent, in the Bengal Legislature. That is known as 
the Bengal Pact, aitliougli it vras thrown overboard by the Congress 
at a subsequent session. The fact remains that even in Bengal 
under certain conditions the Muslims wanted a certain amount of 
extra advantage given tliern to bring them up to the level oi the 
■other eommiiiiities and enable them to take a proper share in the 
political activities ox the country. Mow Mr. Basil has remarked 
that the Governineiit of India supported this Pact. As a, matter of 
«faet that Government did no thing of the kind. The Government 
of India protested strongly against the injustice clone to Bengal 
and Sir William Yinceiit appended a separate note, strongly 
criticising the proportion, proposed in the Pact for Bengal Muslims. 
.Mr. Basil lias said that recent elections in Bengal has shown that a 
iiiajority of electors represeiited o.n local bodies have consisted of 
'Muslims, and lie argues that vhthout a separate electorate, if 
ZTiislims are allowed to vote freely on a common register, they 
would be able to secure a piuper representation. That argument to 
my mind involves an obvious fallacy. His statement is a mis- 
representation of the realities of the situation. Well, what 
happened as a matter of fact is that in 27 local bodies out of 83, 
’Miislinas were able to secure a certain majority; but they are still 
in a minority in the rest of the local bodies. The Government of 
Bena^al refers to this argunieiit at page 92 of its Despatch on the 
proposals for eoristitutional re.forni : — 

'' A reference has been made to the district board elections 
ill Bengal. partieiilarH East Bengal ; but while example 
has been cited from Eastern Bengal, nothing has beexi said 
of lYesterii Bengal. In the lormer, Muslim population is 
‘Oil an average 70 to 80 per cent., and that is why Muslims 



are retiiriied in large niimbers. But what about Westers 
Bengal, where eonclitions Lire just tlie reverse? On a refer- 
ence to Appendix G of the Goveranient of BeiigaPs pxildi- 
cation entitled, " Eesolutioii B-eviewiiig the Beports on the- 
Working of District Boards in Bengal, during the year 
1928-29 y it will he seen tiiat out of 15 districts that eoUi- 
prise East Bengal, tlie percentage of Muslim inembers of 
district boards is over 50 per cent, in 11 only; vrkereas owi 
of 11 districts in West Bengal, the percentage of Muslim 
ro/emhers varies between 4 per cent, and 23 per cent, in eigiit 
of them. The percentage of total Miisliin ineiiil.'iers cri; 
district boards, taking both East and West Bengal, is oiih“ 
40'8 per cent. It imist be remembered that tliese iigiires 
iiiciiide ineijibers who liave been appointed by G'Overrniient 
to adjust tlie comniniial lialance. Almost the same per- 
centage will he found in the local hoards, and iii the iiiuon 
boards it is still less. From, this it vrill he apparent tliat, 
even taking the perponderating Muslim popnlation of East 
Bvengai vviih tliat of West Bengal, Muslims scarcely have a; 
fair chance of being returned in adequate iiiimbers through 
joint electorates 

Now, Sir, that being* the position, I submit thad it is not fair to iis 
to say that the Muslims have got such a position in Bengal that 
separate electorates for them, even temporarih’, cannot be consider- 
ed to be a necessity". 

Mr. Basil has also referred to the fact that separate electorates 
Iiave lead to the formation in the Bengal Legislative Council of 
eominuiial parties. This is the unkindest cut of all, because this is 
absolutely untrue. I say with the utmost emphasis that, although^, 
t].ie Miissiilri-ians .liave been enjoying these sepa,rate electomtes for 
twenty years, they have never utilised these separal'e electorates 
to further their selfish ends or to advance coniiiiiinal interests. At 
the present moment in Bengal, as Mr. Basil himself must be well 
aware, the biggest group, the Praja Party, consists of a large 
number of Hindus and Mussiilixiaiis on a basis which has nothing 
whatever to do with coiniiiunal considerations. 

Then Miu Basil says that eoiiimiiiial electorates lead to cominiiiial 
strife. This is exactly vvhat tliey do not do. If you have com- 
miiiial electorates, tlie vote.r and candidate belong to the same 
comniunity and there is no necessity to appeal to coin.nuiiial 
passions. On the other hand, if you have a joint electorate it is 
lilveiy that the candidates themselves will appeal to communal 
passions and thereby give rise to communal strife. As a matter of 
fact, oiily the other day at a place called Howrah, in Bengal, at a 
municipal election, the voters actually came to bimvs and broke each 
other^s heads on account of coinmunal disturbance. 

I am afraid I have taken too much of your time already^ and I 
shall ' now conclude mj remarks with onn or two general 
obseryations. Eiiglislimen have been brought up in an atniospliere 
of representative institutions. T.hey are partial to their own system. 



of government, and consider it is almost tiie connsei of perfectiom. 
They tiiereiore deem it tlieir duty to bestow the benefits of this 
system on other people and especially on the people oi India. But 
I siit/init, Sir^ that this duty, Wixich is more or less of a sentimental 
cliaracter, must be subordinate to the higher duty of keeping- 
inyiolate the pledges giyen to Indians by the Queen '’s Proclamation, 
which has been repeated siiccesvsiye Soyereigiis. The Queen’ s- 
Proclamation granted to enery one in India, to every British 
subject, the security of his political rights and privileges. 

YVhatever step yon iiiay take in India you cannot ignore the fact 
that every subject of His Majesty there, wdiether lie comes for- 
ward to state his views or not, reposes confidence in you that you 
will do nothing W'hich will imperil his political existence. If 
there is a conflict between these two duties, I submit most respect- 
fully that the duty enjoined on you by the solemn pledges of your 
Sovereigns ought to prevail? and therefore I siibriiit to you that 
you should never forget the fact that in the constitutional reforms 
which you are going to introduce into India, you must not imperii 
the well-heing of those inarticulate masses whose interests have 
aivnys been your most sacred charge. 

Before concluding, I wish to refer to the observations made by 
Sir A. P, Patro in the course of his remarks this morning. I 
entirely agree with him that j^ou can make and you should make a 
beginning by conferring proAunoial autonomy on the Provinces, 
even under the present Cfovernment of India Act. If you rvait for 
the time to come v^hen you eon have responsibility at the Centre 
as well, 3^11 1110^37 have to wait for 3/ears and years. 

The Lord Chancellor has said that we have collected the 
materials and that possibly rve may have made out a plan for our 
future actions. I do not think we have been able to eoiiect all the 
materials yet. It will take some time even to collect the materials ; 
it will take some time to fill in the details in the plan you are going 
to make, and one does not know hov/ many 3’ears it 'will take before 
you can finally build the structure; but, under the Goveriinient of 
Lidia Act, even as it stands, v/itli necessary amendments, you cari, 
by means of transferring subjects, liave complete Proyinf*ial 
aiitoiioroy at the present moment. That -would be soinetlung like 
a good advance towards the ultimate goal that we have in view,., 
I believe that if Provincial autonomy is introduced here and now, 
at the present moment, it will give the various communities^ an 
oi>portiiiritv of coming together for common action, and I belie"ye 
that this commoB. action and coiumon endeavour will generate, in 
the iidiids of those who are worldiig for the comnion good, that 
much needed goodwill wliicli will dissipate the atmosphere of 
eoiiiiTUiiialism v/hich at the present moment seems to prevail over 
Ir dia. 

Them Sir, I agree -with my friend, Dr. Karendra Nath Law — 
witli many of whose other observations I could ^not agree— that 
Beiigal should he treated inuoli more generously in the matter^ of 
firsaiices t4mn she has been in the past. I am .reminded of me 
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story of a smaii hoy ylio was asked wlieii lie was 'borii. He ^a,id 
''' I do not know wlieii I was born; all tliat I know is tkat I have 
got a stepinotiier "h So far as Bengal is eoiieeriied, we have 
always received most stepmotlierly treatment, 'both at tlie hands 
of the (iovernment of In-dia and, luiiortrinately, at the liaaids of 
the G overiiiiieiit here. Those who are responsible for tlie adjust- 
inent of finanees seem to forget that, with the largest population 
01 any Province in India, Bengal has heeii left with the most 
slender resources to carry on the work of even ordinary adndnjs- 
■tration. It is no nse conferring responsibility on the people of 
Bengal j or granting ns Provincial antononnp if yon do not give 
ns the funds Vvith wliicli to carry on onr work for political a dm ace- 
xaeiit. Yon take away four erores every year as a tax on jure, 
but yon leave it to the Government of Bengal to take iill yws-iMe 
measures for the iniTnoveioent of jnte, and. for looking after ihs 
health of the enltivators, to take sncli otlier stejis as may be .neces- 
sary to get as inncli out of jute as may be ]>ossilde. I sulrmit lliar 
■ this arrangement is neither just nor fair. 

I will not take up your time by going into deiai.is, but I 
entirely agree with everything that has been said by Sir ifrova.sh 
Clinnder Mitter and by iJr. Nareiidra Hath Law this mor;i:i,ing, 
'that ill the matter of financial treatment Bengal should be ti'eated 
more generously than she lias been in the past. 

As regards the electorates themselves, I would only wish, ri; -ay 
"tiiat it is iny considered opinion, shared by all the Mnsliiiis o.f 
Bengal who have at all considered that matter, tliat the various 
special electorates that now exist ought to go. There, in Ibyiigni., 
we have got, for instance, seats given to the Marwari Association, 
'the landlords, traders, money.!. enders and the like, A liam.lfnl 
■of I;Ia.rwari gentlemen living in Calcutta have a right to scukI a. 
representative to the Bengal Legislative Council. People objw't, 
to sepiarate electorates for Muslims, but liave not a icoi'd ti^ sa^’' as 
regards the separate electorates for Marwari foreig.ners in Calcutta. 
Then there is tlie Association of Moneylenders, which does not 
contain on its roil one single Muslim iiiomber. Two liniidrecl ami 
thirteen of them have the privilege of returning one nieiuln'r to 
the Legislature, whereas in the general electorate I have got a 
constituency of t'weiity-one thonsand voters. Tliat is not only a 
disparity, but it is rank injustice on the people to foist uu ihr* 
electorate a special representation of tliat kind, I submit, Sir, 
that all these .special electorates must be made to disappear. 

As regards the landlords, they certainly deserve represeiifation, 
but that will be found, as we have poi.nted out in the meiii()riuadiiii,n 
ill the comimnaal ciiiota that has been a.ssig.iied to the varion,- 
conrmnnities. Sir, I submit lastly that our Hindu frn-mds [ia\c 
got nothing to fear if the Mussulmans get a slight raajo.rity }i.j t]*c 
Legislature. At the present nionie.iit tiny have got; tlie untire 
administration in their ha.nds: in the public services tliey are in a.;ri 
overvdielining number. To take an average, it works out at about 
ninety per cent, ; and, after all, even supposing the Muslims v’ere 
fifty or fifty-one per cent, in the Legislature, what have onr Hindu 



fi. to f 0ai.‘ r Sir, I submit T-liat, so tar as tins ]j£t.iticiilar matter 
IS u07i eenipl, our frieiids sbouicl eome forward witii a generous 
gesture. ^ give tlie^ Mussulmans a clniiice %p see that ihev have got, 
irminis in the oilier eommuiiities and tliat rhet’ wiil be given ^in 
eoiial opporruiiitt’' to v'cric measures for the eoiiiinon good. 

Ib'iine nlniister, I wisix now to say a tew words regarding the 
Muslim case in Assam. In the meiuoratidiiiii of agreemeiit which 
we Inwe submitied, we have suggested that the Muslims iji Assam 
slioiila have representatioii to tlie extent of thirty-iiYe per eeni. 
ot the wimie imgisiature. uly friend Mr, Barooah, in a 
inemorandtim coreiiiated to the Minorities Conimittee has taheii 
exception to tiiis, on the grouiul that the Zl[iisliins in Assam consti- 
tute only tliirtyAwo per cent, of the population and are not there- 
fore entitled to thirty-two per cent, in tlie Legislature, Assuiu- 
liig, even, that the facts were as stated by Mr. Barooah, tliere 
could have been, nothing incongruous if the Assam Muslims had 
got a slight weightage of only three per cent. The Congress resolu- 
tion coiicedes to the Muslims of Jissani reservation of seats on the 
population basis with weigiitage in tlie foiiu (/i the riuht to contest 
ad^litionai seats. Mr. Abdul Matiii Chaudliry, vdio reureseiits the 
Mussiilnians ox the entire Brovince of Assam in the Iwyisiative 
Asseinldy, has iieen jiressing for forty per cent, of seats for the 
Miissulmans in the ihssani Council . The Province of Assam con- 
sists of two distinct areas, the electoral ai'ea and the iliil Districts 
or Backward Tracts, which have not got tlie right to elect repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature. In the electoral or enfraiichiseu area 
tile Mussuinians form thlrty-hve ixer cent, of the population and 
the demand of the Mussiiiiiiaiis oi Assam for forty per cent., of 
seais in tlie Assam Coiiiicii is consistent with the Congress Eesolii- 
tioii of reservation on population basis with w^eightage which Ixas' 
been eoiieeded to the Mussiilinaiis of Assam, Mr. Barooah has 
raised the question of transfer of Sylliet District to Bengal. On 
th.is ciiiestioii tlie Muslim opinion in Assam is enipliatic and uii- 
eoui vocal. The Mussulmans of A.ssani are strongly opposed to the' 
suggested re-distribution of territories, as it will reduce the pro- 
])OTtioii of the Mussiilniaiis in the Province from thirty-five to less 
than twenty per cent. Besides, if self-determination has any 
meaning, S'ylhct cannot he transferred to Bengal against the wishes 
of the iidiahitants of the district who are preponderatiiigly Muslim, 

Sir FaSfiio ji Ginwala : Mr, Prime Minister, I intend to confine 
inv obsei’va.tioiis to one or two of the in any problems ydiicli the 
Conference lias been investigating for the last year or more, I 
propose, first of all, to deal briefly with only one aspect of wliat are 
descrilied as safeguards, and. tiien with the future military budget. 
If time permits, I slvall say a few words about the future proceclure 
which tills Conference might adopt. 

On the question of safeguards, perhaps it is just as well to 
remember that all of us have got into wrong habits of inincl, and, 
as my fj'iend, Sir Cbwasji Jehaiigir, pointed out, there are obses- 
sions’" on both sides of the House/ But I wouldjiut it ratlier this 
way : safeguards have been demanded by one side and safeguards 
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liave been refused by tbe otiier because, as I have just said, we 
have got into a wrong* frame of mind. We are looking at tlie 
constitution as it stands t^-day and we liave not siiflicieiitlj realised 
liow differeiitiy tlie constitution would look if some oiilv of tlie 
reforms about wbicli you iiave been talking a,re introduced. I 
need not remind tlie House that tlie constitution tliat we are woric- 
ing at present in India, especially at tlie Centre, is a constitution 
u'liicb, creates irresponsibility bot.li on the part oi the GoYeriiinent 
and on tbe part of the Opposition. Here tiiere is a Goveriunent 
in a perpetual minority, and an Opposition in a perpetual majority. 
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way. 

Now if that is the idea underlying political advance, then I 
have nothing to say; but if we suppose that some real res]>onKibilitT 
will be transferred and that the Opposition when it comes into 
power will be responsible for the ordinary discluirg-e of tli-e fiinc- 
tioris of CTOveninient, then I do not see wdiy tliere shoiihl bo _ so 
iniicli emphasis laid on wdiat are now’' regarded as safeguards. The 
nil tliis side refuse to give these safeguards in the form demamied 
by some because w-e still imagine that tlie (joveriiment would 
remain wliat- it is lilce to-day. ’’ We forget tlia.t tJie (joverirmeiit 
would be constituted on a different footing, and that the safeguards 
that we are now refusing ouglit to be tJie safeguards wlrioli 'we for 
our own protection ought to agnee to, and in our own interests , 

So far w'e have had no real concrete proposal^ as regards these 
safeguards, and it is impossible to judge what is really asked for 
.andhvhat is really refused; but I submit, Sir, tliat wlien you do 
unme eventually to define these safeguards more precisely tlc-^y 
•must fiilhi three coPxditions. First, the safeguards^ must he 
adequate. They must he adequate for all purposes wdridj we ('nn 
ibresee. Secondly — and this is inucli more iinportant— they mnst 
'be practical. It is no use aiming at safeguards rvhich. xoally cause 
■irritation .. without serving any ' practical purpose. Ijastly, lluw 
must, be consistent w;ith the eonstitution which rve Iiave in miiid. 
‘You cannot have safeguards which destroy, so to say, tlie s]d.rit 
0,1 the constitution which you are about to introduce. ^ sate- 
guards proposed wdiich do not fulfil all these three conditions should 
"he siiiiimarily rejected. 

Kow, Sir, I do not wish to go into all the safeguards. I wish 
■to touc.h only on those safeguards wdiich I consider necessary in tlie 
interests of 'India and of those safeguards I only wi>sli to refer to 
those which might affect the credif of India. , Though I see tl'ie 
iMahatma in front of me, I am: thoroughly impenitent on one point. 
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I Iiav^ not yet 136611 reconciled to liis piiilosopiiir, wLicli means 
rebellion against all material ciTilisation, I am one of tiiose -wlio 
believe tliat the political advaiicenient of asiy country — it does not 
matter wliat country it is— does not depend" so inncii on the kind 
of constitution it may possess, as upon the improYeinent of its 
materiai resources. Of course, a state of society ""is conceivable in 
which one has few w^ants, either as regards food or as regarxls 
cdotliing, blit having regard to the good of the country as a whole, 

I maintain that it is by iniprovenient in the material conditions 
of India that we have to look for its advancement in all directions, 
incliuling political advancement. For that purpose what is the 
essential requisite? Money, more money, and still more money. 

It is true that we have a population of three hundred and fifty 
million people, and if it was all mobilised we might be able to do 
without machinery or capitab but human labour alone eannot 
supply the needs of the country. We cannot improve the condi- 
tions of oiir labour, and raise the standards of onr life merel}^ by 
mobilising oiir labour. We v/ant capital for that purpose. So far 
as I am eoneerned, I will get the capital the coniitry requires from 
any source wliich may be available to me, and under any condi- 
tioiis — any reasonable conditions — which the lender may impose 
upon me. It is not for the man who wants money to impose condi- 
tions upon the man vdio washes to lend it. Even this great country, 
with all its resources, had recently a very bitter lesson on that 
point. It could not find all the money that it wanted unless it 
submitted to the conditions which the creditor thought he ought 
to impose upon the country. If jmu wmnt som.ebodY elseh money 
you have to satisfy him as regards the security that he is prepared 
to accept. It is no good your saying to him that you are offering 
to him something which is better than the security for which he 
is asking. Ton have to satisfy him that the security which lie 
Wyants is a good one, and on no other condition will the creditor 
part with his money, 

Towy I do not look on these safeguards in connection with credit 
at all as safeguards which are imposed upon us. These are safe- 
guards which I am willing to offer to my creditor. I liave borrowed 
his money and I mean to repay it, and I want to assure him that, 
whatever happens, his money is safe in' my hands. That is how' 
I look on this question of safeguards. It is not a question of the 
Secretary of State or Parliament or anybody else dictating to us 
what we should give. It is our duty to offer to our creditor, who- 
ever he may be, the assurance that liis money is safe in our hands, 
not only because vre ought to respect his rights as tliey exist at 
present, but in order that ww may induce him. hereafter to lend us 
Iiis rfiOiieY on the sa:nie favourable terms as before. 

At tlie present moment, what security has the creditor got in 
India? I do not wisli to enter into any constitutional discussion 
on this point at all. I look upon it purely as a matter oi: business. 
The ei'eclitor just, now" knows that lie has a cli.arge upon the 
revenues of India for liis debt, but a mere charge will not satisfy a 
prudent creditor unless he has also the means of enfori^ing it in 



some Avay or aiiotker. As I say, I do iiot s\':isli to yo io.to tlie 

iTOveriiEieiit of Iiiiiia Act on tkis at all, liiit tlie creditor 

iias believed up to there is some eower somevrliere, the 

exercise of mliicli ‘will protect his riyiits and eiisiire ‘rliat siiilicieiix 
provision wmiid he made iiiider all circiimstcnices to meet his claims, 
'liiere are these two tiiinys; iii'st, iie ha> a chaoio'e upon liie i-e'cexiiC'^ 

of India, and seco.iuily lie kiiov^s tliat there is soiiie liower Sr:cc..c- 

■where— and lie does not care wliere it is — mliicli would lie exerci>od, 
if there was any difiicalty in sec-ai'iny to Iiini Iiis claims. 

Mow, 1 do not say that it is necessary that at ttie prcseni; 
iiiomeiit we slionld eo 3 i-dde;r wliat securities 'we shonld yive icim ar 
all! Wiiat i say rs T-jiot -'10 must aS'‘T[re(i iTiat ins sei'irritv rs .hi 
no wa,y caanged. by iim 'irimstei'* of .resnonri hihi’s" iroiii tile pi'cseiit 
Goveriinient ‘to tlie future (.TOvernmeiiT of India, it mav be tiiOt 
other means luay be devised by wliicli rlie creiliror nun' be sati-fieiL 
but 'we must be perfectly sure tJuit h.e is ndisiied, iiiar his 
under the future CTOveriii'iient of in Jia wi-h he :m tvor-^e nc'ur; 
has been until noTU. 

It has been suggested that this is to put the creditoi- in tlie ]iosi“ 
tion of a mortgagee in possession. If that is tlie legnl efiect, tben 
so far as I am eonee;rned. it will not riisturl) n^y of mind ri 

all; for so long as I owe him money Jie mint rave .ins imnrdy 
against me. Therefore, in -wlintever you nm}- dovi-c 

provision must be made that the rights oi: llie emditom cti' India 
are iiroperly secured. 

Of course, I am arguing on tiie assumption, wiiicdi. is isot diuiivsi, 
that we are not going to g-et Oominioii Siat-ns ar one si up, it i- 
admitted, I think, Iw all sides except the iliULatniaji and t.h.usi^ 
agree wnth .him that fjjcre is a transiTiona I svagi^ damgr wiicC* 
gome |trovision lias ro be nunle in see timr neirber rlj- nuicair.cry m 
(government brealcs down nor tlie crisliT of .imiia suiters in a a; 
way; hut so long us there is tlds ti-aiisitloi'ml periml J d?) not >ci’ 
how we can eseajie some of these safeguards. 

hTown Sir, I wush to deal willi the military irudgot. T 'ha\‘e 
followed ’willi very close atteniion the deliimratisms ol' ihe iH^d-cra- 
Str'ucture C’oninii'ttee — tliis year at way rate, niough ] imve 
been a member of it — and tfic discussions whiejj have iirinnci u[>o.a 
tiiis question. It is general.lv agreed, ticat so long as l.nilia is In 
need of the BritLsIi Army the eontrol oi the A.riuy must rmm.!:in 
with the Governor-General, and ihe discuissioii has proceialed 
the question by wlioni the Mi']dster slnruld be repr^oioted and what 
his position ought to be, or wLetlmr lie should lie an India u (jr 
whether he should be a non -In di an. Tliai, to my mijoh is a smaii 
matter compared to the question of so.me control orei* tlie mil ii ary 
budget. The only discussion on this point that took ■|da.C(% at nay 
rate -whilst I attended tlie meetings of the .Tedeml Structure Com- 
mittee, was that the military liudget slioiild 1 )e ])iit on what :!mj.Y 
briefiy be described as the co-sitract basis--— that is to say. a candnln 
s'liin of money should be handed oyer to the military a,ait]njrii:ies 
during a, certain period, and that periodically that amount siioiilr! 
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De reTisecL Xo''vV, I submit. Sir, tliat that is reiy bad fiiiaiice. If 
r'oii naiKi^ over a certain sum of iiioiieY to aiivliody — it does not 
maU'er^vdio it is: it may be your son, to vrhoiii you are giving a 
fixed allowaiiee — there is no guarantee that tlie money vroiild be 
pi'operiy spent or that there tvoiild be any ®aeoiionry in expenditure, 
A yuan tvho has got a fixed sum of inoney given to Iiini by another 
taxes good care that he spends the whole of the money- Hot only 
that, but he may enter, during tlie subsistence of the contract, 
into eoininitments of such a. nature that vthen the time comes for 
revising'* liis allowance the position may he such that you niaw have 
not only to agree to the sum formerly allowed hut you may have to 
increase it. That, you would agree, has many disadvantages. 

Ill the first place, as I have said, it would not lead to any 
economy; but that is small as compared to another disadvantage 
which I shall presently mention. That is that it will not 
familiarise the Assembty with militaiy expenditure. Any man 
who has been in charge of the smallest department will tell you 
that unless he is in frequent and constant touch with the money 
tlint is spent by that department, lie learns little about the TForh 
of the departineiit. Of all experts I believe military experts are 
the biggest ijmiiis. Tliere is no getting away from tlie^military 
exjiert. Even this gueat G-overnment here is ridden by experts, 
military and otlier. But the military expert is the one individual 
wTxo has to be constantly kept under check, especialEv as regards 
expenditure. If the Assembly or aiy part of it lias got no grip 
at all on this question, the time will never come when you will 
cease to say that the Assembly had no experience as regards Army 
management and military expenditure, and therefore that it w^'Oiild 
not be safe to transfer military control to the Asseinblj. 

Howp, Sir* personally, I w’oiiid have been willing that the pre- 
sent system had remained, under which the military budget, is, 
of course, in so many ivords, not subject to the debate of the 
Assembly, but is brought under debate. Lord Beading will 
reiiiember that when lie wms Eiceroy a resolution wras adopted by 
the Assembly. It wms unanimously adopted, excluding the official 
members; every European member also supported the resolution, 
that, under the discretionary powrers that the Governor-General 
bad under the Statute, for the period of one tumr the military 
budget might be submitted to debate. Lord Eeaxling, the fore- 
most law;yer of liis country of liis time, was not so sure of his 
'lawv and 'is said to have taken legal advice. He was told that 
thounli according to the letter of the constitution that -was possible, 
it w'ould not be ''consistent with the spirit of the constitution, and 
therefore eveo that modest request of trying the Assembly for a 
-year was not granted, 

XPerefore it is no use iiiy suggesting that that should be done ; 
on fwAh sides of the House there Wiiild be opposition, because that 
would imply pow'-er in the CTOvenior-General to restore rejected 
avants, and'l am not making that proposal. But I shall make one 
p2v>posaE and that is this: "that you must have, as you have iiowr 
to-day in connection wlih civil expenditure, a standing Einance 
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Goipiiiittee iii charge oi military expenditure before wiiicli the 
budget must be placed by tlie Military Minister and tlie Miiitar^v' 
lJepartii].eiit. T'iiat budget niiist; be scrutinised — vri oci-Jiicra. if you 
like^ if YOU _^are afraid ,some injury may be clone to the public 
interest by disclosure, hi camera if you like, but th.at budget 
iniist be placed beiore this ITiiiaiice Committee and scnitmised and 
an appeal must lie to the ixOYernor-General if there is no agree- 
meiit betiYeen tlie Stanciiiig Hinaiice Committee and the rnilitarY 
aiitliorities when the budget is being considered. That would at 
any rate give a part of the Assembly the opportiinity of studrhng; 
military expenditure and' familiarising "^itself with Arioy 
management. 

Further, I wouid litve another Committee, coi-respondiiig to the 
Public Accounts Conimittee which we haue in coiiiieetion with civil 
expenditure, solely in charge of military expenditure, so that there 
is at least a post-mortem on expenditure — I do not know whether 
it does much good — but anyhow it enables the Assembly to see 
whether the money lias been properhf spent. 

And I would further suggest — I do not know whether our 
constitution will provide for it — that there must be an Appro- 
priation Bill as regards the military expenditure, which would give 
the whole House some opportunity of raising a debate on questions 
with which it may be competent to deal. 

I would no'w make a few suggestions as regards future pro- 
cedure. It lias been said that this Conference has been a failure 
because really it has not been able to come to agreement on ijiaiiy 
of the points. My submission to you. Sir, is that tliat is not a 
correct statement of the case. In a Conference such as this com 
sisting of a hundred odd members you cannot possibly arrive or 
agreements on controversial iiointa. You can only gatb.ei/ genera'i 
impressions on diiferent aspects of the prolileins iiiider disciissioii. 
You cannot come to any conclusions, miicii less to iiny agrcomoni 
until you are at grips with the actual question. It i>s ratlrer a. 
pity that at some earlier stage, small committees were not appoint- 
ed to go into important controversial questions, I ]io])e it is not 
too late even now for some of these important questions tr? be 
transmitted to small committees, the members of ■which, sit round 
a siiian table and within reachable distance of one roiother, so tlnii. 
important issues such as these may be discussed ami (U).ri(‘.Jusioiis 
arrived at. I go further. 

I maintain that this Conference should not be dissolved ami I 
will tell you w^hy. In the Federal Structure Committee there was 
a good deal of discussion, from ano'ther poi,nt of vieuy Imt tJ,u> 
point of view I ■'wish to place before you, is this : that hnwevcr 
m.uch you may agree in this Gomm'ittee, whatever raeasiire of 
agreement there may be on certain points, that will not avail you 
unless there is agreement -wlien the “whole pictiii-e is before ti.s, 
when wm see the constitution in black and white. It is only then 
that it 'will he possible for people to exyiress an opinion about it. 
and to agree or to disagree. I submit, Sir, that this Clonference— 
or another Conference if you wush to call one- — should be here -wlien 
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tli.at time coBies, for unless agreement is reaciied at tliat stage it 
will lead us nowhere. We should he precisely Avnere we are now. 
Therefore it is of far greater importance that a ratnre Conference 
Siioiiicl be convened, in this form or any cftlier, at which the whole 
constitution can. be considered in its more or less final state, and 
when we are really in a position to express an opinion. 

In the meanwhile, I wonld make one suggestion. If there has 
bean no iiiianiinity on many questions there is cue, I think, on 
which there lias been xinanimity. That is as regards the Depressed 
Glasses, the removal of iintoiich ability. I do not believe that there 
is ail}' one in this House who wdll not agree that this great blot 
on Indian civilisation should be removed as soon as possible. 
Even if this Conference fails on other points, and I hope^that it 
will not, if it succeeds in devising something by which this nn- 
toiichabilitjr can be removed, it will have done good ynrk. My 
suggestion " is that this Conference must give expression to the 
opinion that swift and clear action should be taken, by Statute if 
necessary? to remove untoiichability. I say by Statute for 
this reason ! There have been declarations in statutes, in pro- 
clamations and elsewhere, where you have said that you will not 
interfere with the social customs or religious customs of the people, 
and therefore I think that no Indian Legislature can deal with a 
question like that, and for that purpose it may be advisable to 
consider whether a Statute should not be passed. ^ But before such 
a Statute could be passed a eomniission of enquiry should be set 
up in order to see liovv^ far by legislation it is possible to remove 
iintouchabiiity. As regards religion? I say nothing, biit^as regards 
other aspects ^of untouch ability the commission of enquiry for the 
whple of India should he charged with the duty of determining 
how far and in what directions by legislation this untouchability 
can be removed. I say that we are all agreed on this that this 
Billet be removed and shall be removed, and it is ^ for you, Siij^to 
make the proposal, because, as jou may find ^ that no Indian 
Legislature really can deal amply with the question xintiigmu have 
removed the barVhich lies in the way of Indian legislation. The 
sooner this thing is accomplished the better it will be iroin all 
points of view. 'One great difficulty which has been in our way 
in the solution of the minorities problem lia-s been the question 
of the Depressed Classes, and you will have gone a long wayv towards 
removina: that diifi.culty when you have taken steps to do ^ avcay 
with this evil of untouchability and to improve the condition of 
the Depressed Classes. 

M-r, Giri : Mr. Prim.e Minister, I am speaking to-day on the 
work of the E.ouB,d Table Conference on behalf of tlie iB-dian Labour 
'Delegation. I have followed the proceedings yif the ^ last Session 
as xvell as this one vcitli great care and attention, bur I regret to 
say that it is not clear to me nor to ray colleagues what vStage of 
deliberation or decision we have reached a.t tiie present moment. 
The proposals of His Majestyk CjOTernment are not before us, and 
we have had no indication whatsoever as to their nature, beyond 
disquieting reports as to the policy that is going to be pursued 



iiereafter. We are left to speculate for oiirselves, and to draw .-iieii 
Inferences as w-'e can from the worlc of tlie varioiis sidwCoiiliirittee^. 

Proceeding on tlie asisniiiption that this is the ii.nal Bession of 
the Conference, we are bound to say that its results must ])e writieii 
down largety as a failure. The original intention iiiulerlyvag 
the plan of this Conference, as was stated Lv Lord Irwin as i^'iceror 
in July 01 last year, was to arrive at the greatest i.io^-silJe measure 
of agreemeiit on the constitutional questions relating to India, ami 
to loiTunlate proposals based on such agreement i'or i>rHseiiTatitju. 
to Parliament. We cannot help feeling tliat there has been a 
radical departure from that course at this Session of the Coiitereiiran 
Comparatively minor issues have beeii given undue ]);romi]iem‘e,. 
whilst vital matters relating to the establisliirumt of iidl i-es])o.m 
sible government for all India have been fo]*ced through a iunnied 
discussion devoid of all sense of reality. It is a matter of deep 
disappointment to us that tlie Governments views on some oi iliese 
issues were not placed before the sub-C'onmiittees. and tiiar m: 
attempt was made at an agreement in line with the general 
consensus of opinion. 

We who represent here the workers of India have a special 
point of view wliicli has been urged at the different stages of tlie 
wnrk of the siib-Coinmittees. Tlie failure to arrive at a scltjeinenr 
of the minorities problem amongst ourselves is no douh.t uirfl/r- 
timate. We cannot, however, bring ourselves to l,)eiieve timt nl‘is 
should be regarded as an insuperable obstacle in the way of Tiidiu's 
political progress. In the first place; this proWeiii would not have 
attained the magnitude it lias done if this CJoiifereiice Lad 1)w,m 
representative in adequate measure of the worlces's and masses of 
India. Perhaps it is natural that in this gorgeous setting, wiiimilie 
voices of liie capitalist classes doiiiinajit, attention sliouhl 'Imve 
been concentrated on the distribution of seals in tlie IwgJdarurcs 
and powers to the public services amongst th.e iJi.eni1.H.};rs of liie 
various religions to the prejudice of th.e needs of tlie siarving a, ml 
illiterate masses. ■ Secondly, on the failure of the Minorities su!)-* 
Committee to settle all outstanding points, the opportunity should 
have been taken, in our view, witliout further loss of time bp rlie 
Goveinnieiit, for a jU'ompt decision. The claimv of tim emium* 
minorities have been before us for detaih-c] coiisioer:;rli4.)iL, amJ 
it should have been an easy inati.er for tlie (towimiueni lo lay 
down the principles of a decision just to all concern ed. 8m -ii a 
course would have enabled our Ooiiferenee to com]Heie iis work at 
this very Session, li^ven at this late stage we venture to Tlnc,k ilnb- 
it is not too late to adopt this procedure in, order to avtui: failure. 
Otherwise the charge is likeM to be made that the (Pst .‘Vjii.ieirg 
by : evading its responsibilities in the matter, cimtiLmiml in ,m> 
small measure towards the breakdown of this Ooirl'enmmv 

In our opinion the proper division of a eo.iriniiinity fevr electmmi 
purposes should be on the liasis of oecujmtion ratlier fliari of 
religion or race. Differences huvsed on these, latter considerations 
have little relation to tlie questioiivS that come up nornially liefori^ 
the Legislatures. ■ So far as the workers of I.ndia are (cmeeriicd 
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Y\'e liBYe, to the test ox oiir abilitT, made their position clear in 
our statement siibixiitted at the last meeting* of the Minorities stih- 
Ooinmittee. If oiir suggestion is not adopted, and special consti- 
tuencies as demaiKled by other classes (economic or religious), are 
created, tiie workers should have special® constituencies of their 
■own with seats reserved in the Leguslatiire in accordance with their 
population. 

\he have also asked for a declaratioji of fundamental rights 
to be incorporated in the eonstitiition. In view, Iiovrever, of the 
insistanee of certain sections on a system of separate electorates 
haseu on religion or class, we feel that provision should he made in 
the Coiistitutioii vdiereby no person, of whatever taith or religion^ 
would be compelled to vote for, or seek the suffrage of members 
of his own faith or religion unless lie is prepared to deny himself 
the right of exercising his franchise. 

We feel that such a class of persons would represent the best 
mind of Iiidia. It is absolutely necessary to make that provision, 
not onh* in the interests of the countiT as a whole, but particiilariy 
of the integrity and healthy growili of the workers'' inovemeiit. 
They are workers first and workers last, and rve shall regard it as 
It great misfortune, if wonkers are to he forced, for the purpose of 
■asserting their civic and political rights, into religious and sectarian 
divisions. 

We are in a small minority at this Conference and may not be 
able to secure acceptance for our proposal for elections to the 
Legislature from occupational, instead of territorial constitiieneies. 
But at least we must be allowed to protect the solidarity of the 
workers, so that, as they grow in iiifiiience and strength, the divi” 
sions of parties in India may develop on economic lines. 

Mr. Joshi raised an important question in this Session of the 
Lecleral Structure sub-Committee in regard to bringing labour 
legislation under the jurisdiction of the Federal Legdslatiire, 
without depriving the Provincial Legislatures of concurrent 
powers, and also vesting the power to ratify international labour 
conventions on behalf of the vdiole of India in the federal authori- 
ties. Though no conclusion has yet been reached in the Oonnrdttee, 
it is some consolation to us that its importance lias been recog- 
nised and it will come up for further consideration at a later 
-stage. We must re-affirm our vievc that unless these points are 
^concedecL the interests of workers will not be ensured in the new 
■Goiistitution and the Federation vciii not be of any use to tliern. 
We must also repeat that without adult siiiiTage, there can be bo 
real self-governmeiit for the masses of India, because we hold that 
seif-government is an instriiineiit primarify for the uplift -of the 
masses and not for the benefit of a privileged few. 

Our general view is that in the new Legislatures; erevj class 
ami every interest must be adequately represented. From this it 
foliouw that we cannot support the principle of weiglitage, or 
reserving seats in excess of the popiilatmn mtio, vrTi ether it be 
for .any particular class or for the Indian States, We stand for 
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a dernoeratic SYSteixi of LTOTeninieiit, tlxroiigli wL.oiiv elected Leels” 
latnres botii. ironi Britisli Indian Provinces and iroiii the Indian 
States. Tlie democratic principle and tlie nature of responsible 
goveriiiii.eiit in India will be watered down if we ]>erinit nomiiiaticns 
from the States and connede^ in addition, more seats tlian ihev cire 
entitled to on the basis of popnlation. 

With ingard to the cGin position and powers proposed for vbe 
Federal Legislatnre, we favour a single-chamber Legislating, 
because we regard a bi-cameral system, especially one in which 
both Houses have ecpaal powers, as a needless impcdiinent to pro- 
gress. There would .be less objection to ti^e establishment of an 
Upper Cliainber having oh-Iy a suspensory veto upon the legislative 
proposals of the Lnwer Cliamber. But as the lieport of tise 
Federal Structure Ooniiniltee now stands, we cannot accept the pro- 
posal for a bi-cameral legislature, with the two Houses having 
practically equal powers. 

Hor, again, can vm see the advantage, from the vcorkeivd stand- 
point, of a Federation for all-India, unless the Federal Govern- 
ment lias the autliority and the power to levy, by means of direct 
taxation if necessary, the funds it m.ay require, for carrying out 
all its obligations. 

We are not, indeecb against a federal form of government. But 
our concern is to see that it is truly representative of all tlie people 
of India, from British India as well as from the Indian States, ar.d 
does not consist merely of the w^ealthier classes and the nominees 
of the Princes. Moreover, a federation vroiilcl be satisfactory only 
ivhen all the constituent parts are 'willing to make equal sacrifices. 
But ill the plan proposed hy the Federal vStructiire siib-Comnaittee, 
the Indian States do not appear to us to make those sacrifices, 
either in respect of powers or of finance. 

On the other Iiand, they seem to benefit at the cost of British 
India. Also 'we would like to state that, in our opinion, it w'ou.i.d 
be wTong to insert any provision in the constitution wdrich rvouid 
prevent the Cjoverninent in India in the future from holding or 
resuming, for the use of the community, all tlie natural resources of 
the country, or even make it difficult for the G-overniiieiit to do so. 

There is one other matter to which I must refer in passing. 
The Burma Bound Table Conference has no representatives on, it of 
Indian labour in Burma. Whether Burma decides in favour of 
separation and has a constitution framed accordir]gl3^ or not, the 
problems rela/ting to Indian labour, both resident and iininigrant, 
must receive proper consideration, as the Eoyal Commission on 
Labour has pointed out in its Beport. I hope that it may still be 
possible to make g;ood that omisgion. 

We , do not know at present what are the intentions of the 
Government regarding the future. If are still contemplating, 
notwithstanding the ivarnings of Delegates representing alinost 
every section, the introduction of partial reforms without an. 
immediate grant of Central responsibility, we feel that the country^ 
as a whole, will be plunged into a general inovenient of discoii.te.i)t 
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and agitation, resulting in widespread iipheaYaL Wise statesman- 
sliip would preyent, bv conceding wliat lias long been oyerdne to 
India, siicli a catastrophe. 

The present economic crisis in India is acute beyond a parallel, 
and the plight of the workers, whether iB.diistrial or agriGiiitaral, 
is desperate. So long as the political problem is not solved, no 
serious attempt is possible for tackling^ the grave economic and 
social problems confronting them. Any delay, therefore, in the 
grant of full responsibility to India, in a manner that ydll ensure 
the proper representation of the workers in the Legislatures, will 
provoke reactions which will be disastrous to the cause of peace 
and ordered progress. 

Khan Bahadur Hidayat HuSain: Mr. Prime Minister, you have 
called this Conference to-day, in order to receive the Third and 
Fourth Eeports of the Federal Structure Committee and the Second 
Ptnport of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole field 
of the work of the Conference. I cannot, Sir, but own to a feeling 
of shame and humiliation when on receiving the Minorities Report 
I find that the basic fabric of the future constitution of India, the 
communal question^ remains unsolved. But I hope that you, Sir, 
and file distinguished statesmen sitting to your left (Lord Sankey) 
and right (Sir Samuel Hoare) will bear me out when I say that 
though it may be our misfortune — the misfortune of the Muslims — 
it is not our fault that the communal question remains unsettled. 
Our efforts to arrive at a solution of the problem have been earnest 
and consistent, and if we have failed it is not because there has been 
any unwillingness on our part to agree to a5iy reasonable settlement. 

How, Sir, I am obliged to jou for permitting me, the sole 
representative in this Conference of the Muslims of the Tlnited 
Prc®vinces sitting in the Legislative Council of that Province, to say 
a few words as to our attitude towards the great problem of the 
political advancement of India. Flailing as I do from a Province 
in which the Muslim population forms only 15 per cent, of the total, 
vou will also perhaps expect me to say v/hat view the Muslims of 
India, particularly of the minoritir Provinces, take with regard to 
the future of India. 

Silt, when you wound up the proceedings of the last Conference- 
you were pleased to say : — 

Horr, Vve have gone as far as we can go at this moment. 
You have to go back to India; we have to go back to our ov/n 
public opinion. Ton have spoken here subject to reconsidera- 
tion, subject to the reaction wliicli your public opinion will 
show to your work; we, Government and Parliamentary 
representatives alike, have spoken in the sam,e way, and we 
must also listen to reactions 

It vms in this light, with this message of hope, Sir, that we went 
back to India in order to find out what the innermost mind of .the 
community was with regard to the future political advancement' 
of the country. 
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dir, nnfortiiiiatelY no one will doubt that the diilereiiees between 
the tno major comnmiiities of In.dia are somewiiai: deep-rooted and 
age-long. No one who has taken any sjiare in the setileinent of 
those differences? at least tor the political adYanceuieiir of India 
during the last two or tdiree years, can avoid feeiiiig liT-mdicted 
at the repeated failure of tliese atrempts. (IiivimislY iiiore no 
one who can step in to bring anonr Yolnntary ]:)e;ice fjetween 
the two coniiniiiiities, but the least that can i;e ex'peeted of those, 
who, like iRYself, confess to liuiiiiliation by s be recent fiasco is 
that they should desist from atteisipts to kee]) tlje woiiiids raw. It 
is ill this spirit that I make reference to this paiaiui incident. 
Eor India, sore tried, gored alnic:-! to aeath. wants an rwi of peace 
for its adYan cement in all branches of life. ])olitieal, er!)no](nc ajid 
social. But the rfiiestion of peace is involYod witli the (}ue.>tioii. oi 
the adjustnieiit of rsiations iietween tlie Yarioiis coniniiinities of 
India. Until such time that these relations a:re adj'nn^d there 
can be no peace. Once these are adjusted, and the political anhn- 
tion of one coniinunity against another gives way to tlie larger 
and border considerations of nationalism, India Y'ili l)e on tlie wr^3' 
to tlie status ndiich should be her own. 

Some of the utterances of responsible statesmen in India, and 
some of their actiTities also serve as a sappers'’ and miners’ corn 
tingent for the onslaught of Bolshevisni in India. hVilliiigly or 
iirivnllingly, these activities have done a lot of liar.]]] 'lo niv com- 
munity as a whole. It is the Muslim that niostiy suhers iipthe 
110 -rent campaign. Since this campaign was started six MusiiCirs 
have lost their lives in the Allaliabad distriM and one ii'i tlie 
Fatehpur district of my Province. It is the Muslim who mosT.Iy 
suffers in communal riots, where carnage, ^niirder, looting and the 
rape of WTjinen and children all take place, I am sure Maiiatrsia 
■Gandhi will be distressed to hear, under tl'ie slogan of tlie Congress.. 

Mahatma Gandhi Kijai 

I therefore apipeal both to the Congress and to the Goveriniieiifc 
to take such measures as will make the recurrence of these inlmman. 
ebulliiions impossible. I appeal to the Congress in jiarticiilaio if 
it does not desire an aggravation of the economic difficulties, and 
is at all anxious to a-rad a practically certain outbreak (.^f iMim- 
nj-iinai strife, not to resort to and conduct a campaign of iwii 
disobedience. 

It is because there is suspicion, and deep-rooted susrricion, i.n 
the inirids of both co'mniixnities against one anotlier, ami Gvx,u,.its 
wdiich have happened since 192d, when the second iiistn[n?ecT or 
the Eefonns began to bear fruit, and their implica,tions wirrm to I'^e 
appreciated, have eonfirmed that suspicion in tlie kliislim nnnds, 
that the Muslims insist on statutory safeguard of their |,Kisitiom 
The famous, historical Delhi resolution, passed ])V Mnsliins of all 
political parties, some of them even belonging to the Congress, ^ is 
dhe miniinuin Muslim ' charter. 'Without" the acceptance of__iTs 
demands Muslim existence in the eoiiiitry is jeopardised. lUifh 
these demands fully met, deniocracy in 'its truest form vcill. be 



ii>:liere(l in. \Yitlioiit tliese ueinaiids no coiistitntioii wiiieli can be 
devised will be acceptable to tlie Muslims oi India. 

On die iUtli December, 19d0, tlxe Lord 4'iiaiicelloia Lord Sankej» 
wnose name we shall ever cherish with the greatest foiidiiess in oiir 
bearis throiiglioiit India, in presenting the interim lleport oi the 
Federal Structiire sub-Coniniittee asked ns to look at that picture 
(Moriei-rs pamtiiig- of George II on horseback), and said that so iar 
we had been looking at the horse on the picture, but vre will soon be 
preseiixed with a complete picture, and then our assisiaiice would be 
w'anted. I say that that completed picture is not, unfortunately,, 
yet in sight, and the position of my community is that if it is not 
to he in that picture, that picture had better not foe attempted at 
all, and if it is finished who knows but that the canvas may be 
reversed and the picture may be torn into bits. 

In speaking last year in this Conference I made it plain that no 
constitution in India could work unless it gave it aiitonoiiiy and 
responsibility. In that constitution the majorities and the minori- 
ties must have their legitimate share. The position of my com- 
munitv, therefore, is that vre shall place no difliciilty in the way of- 
the coiistitutioiiai advance of India, hut as a condition precedent 
we insist on the settlement of the communal problem- either by 
mutual agreement or, failing that, by the CTOveriirneiit. We must 
have provincial autonomy and we must have authority in the Centre. 
The responsibilitr?- for the government of India according to the 
declarations of the British G-overniiieiit must rest in the hands of 
the Indians themselves. Parliament, once the communal question 
has been properl}- settled, must divest itself of authority not in 
fai^ur of the Centre, but in favour of the Provinces, and the Pro- 
vinces, as federating units, should have authority to transfer the 
vSiibJects of all-India concern to the Centre. The federating Units 
iiiiist evolve and adjust themselves before the Centre which should 
follow the Provinces and not precede rliein, but the course of succes- 
sion iiiiist be latent in the constitution itself. You eaiiiiot, how- 
ever, possibly achieve any constitution without a Sindxi-Miisiim 
settlement. Mr. Jinnah tlie other day, speakiiig in the Federal 
Structure Coiniiiittee, faithfully I'eflected Muslim o])in.ion, in lodia 
wdien lie said that you cannot complete a constitution unless tlie- 
niiiiorities question is settled. E-eplyiiig to those who said Yever 
mind, let us go on, surely we can discuss the other questions/’ he 
said that there is a grave apprelieiision in the minds of Muslims 
here and in India that if we went on participating in the structure 
right up to the roof and when everything was completed this con- 
stant assurance that of course the communal question must be 
settled may recede into the background to such an extent tha.t we^ 
inigiit have a finding against us nr farte. This is the general feel- 
ing in India. What is really thought foy Muslims in India you can 
see from this extract from a telegram received lyv me only this' 
nioriiiiig by a prominent Muslim who lately left the Congress. He 
says, When we passed this resolution we wished to refuse to assist 
in the framing of any constitution until we knew' where we stood! 
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Wliet'ker yon discuss Federal Finance, Coiirtj or Legislature^ it 
liieaiis that a coiistitntioii is being framed with oiir tacit consent 
leading to responsibility witli or Tritioiit safeguards^' 

Tbereforej Mr, Prinid Minister,, let it be plainly understood tliat 
■wliat I say here and wliat other Muslims say here slioiild not be 
understood to mean that me are eyen taci% coiiseiiting to the fram- 
ing of a constitution, leading to responsibility, with or without safe- 
grrards. Indeed, Sir, we Muslim Delegates desire to be placed on 
record our compliance as the representatires of India with the 
repeated demands of our comiiiimity tliat tlie Muslim com.iiiuiiity 
o;f India will on no account consider any academic schemes for fede- 
ration or for the transfer of responsibility without its demands for 
safegiiarcis being conceded by His Majesty's CToyeriiiiieiit and by 
tlie other corniniiiuties of India. Their deiiiaiids are those of all 
the other minorities with the exception of the vSikhs, that is, of more 
than 46 per cent, of the people of British India according to the 
latest census. If, therefore, our Muslim inenibers of the Federal 
Structure Committee did not leave the Coniniittee when the dis- 
cussion of reserved . subjects, for example, defeD.ce, external rela- 
tions, financial safeguards, and so on, began on Monday the 16tli 
November, it was in deference to the hospitality of our hosts. 
Would Sir Tristram have abused the Saxon hospitality if he had 
'discovered some unreal conversation going on at the Hound Table? 

Turning now to the question of all-India Federation, let me 
once more repeat what I submitted last year, that the^iclea of an 
all-India Federation is not so easy of consummation as its sponsors 
in their enthusiasm made us believe last year, and try to make us 
believe this year. The Maharaj Raiia of Dliolpur echoed the better 
mind when lie sounded a note of warning last year. Let there be 
no encouragement for the Bailing Princes to come and let there be 
no discouragement for them to desivst from entering the Federation. 
It must be left to their option. For them no constitution would be 
acceptable wliieF does not fully take into account two fuiidaiiiental 
principles : first, maintenance and preservation of the sovereign 
authority of the States; and secondly, the perpetuation of relations 
between the Crown ancl the States. The Chamber of Princes would 
confer on these two essentials when it meets next at Delhi, ancl T 
hope it may be possible for it to evolve some scheme which, while 
fully preserving the essentials, facilitates their entry into the all- 
India Federation. I fear, howeveiu that it is a distant idea; it is 
an ideal for the future which may take time to consummate; but in 
the meantime no good purpose will he vserved by letting British 
India mark time till the passage of the Indian Princes is cleared. 
There is no reason why British Indian Provinces cannot tliemselves 
federate, ^and creale a Federal G-overnmeiit in the Centre, for British 
India without the Indian States coming in. When they come in 
they will come in on their merits, I, for one, would "ask them, 
before they come in to create electorates for representation i.n the 
Lower House, just in the same^way as in Biutisli India, and for the 
Upper House a system of nomination on the advice of an advisory 
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body composed of siicii elements as form tlie electorates for tlie 
Upper House in Britisli India to-dayn Hor do I tliink tliere is any 
jnstificatioii in principle for giving weiglitage in representation to 
tlie Princes. Tke States wken tliey come into Eederation will come 
in for some spiecific matters. Tlie coifsideration of tkese matters 
■does not run any risk if weiglitage is denied to tlie States. Tliere 
is no question in tiiese few specific matters of separate interests or 
separate cultures being involved^ and' conseqnenth’ on no jiistinabie 
ground could weiglitage be granted or conceded to tlie Indian States. 
Tke representation of States slioiiid be strictly proportionate to 
tkeir population. 

And kere^ Siiq let me correct my friend, -Sir A. P. Patro, wken 
ke said tkis morning tkat if tke Slnslims of India desire 30 per 
cent, and if tke States desire 30 per cent., wliat will be left for tke 
majorities P My opinion witk regard to tke States is wkat I sub- 
mitted just now. Wkat tke Muslims demand is 30 per cent, of all 
Pederal Legislature; tkat is to say, it means 26 per cent., wliick is 
tke actual Indian Muslim population, and 7 per cent, from tke 
States. 

Turning to tke question of finances, I would give my general 
consent to tke concliisions of tke Federal Finance suro-Committee, 
and particularly my adlierence to tke suggestion of setting xip an 
Expert Committee, "contained in paragrapk 4 of its Eeport. I am 
in entire accord witk tke principle enunciated' by Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar at tke snb-Conimittee meeting on tke 2nd October, tkat 
Federal taxation skoiild appl}^ equally to all Units of the Fader- 
atioii. There slioiild be no discrimination in the matter of financial 
nbiigatioB.s or rights working in favour of the States. There would 

my" opinion be a consensus of opinion tkat tke right to levy nn- 
sckediiled taxes should rest witk the Provinces and States, subject 
to the conditions tkat tlie levy of tke tax should not conflict witk 
the Federal scheme of taxation. 

It is stated in paragrapli 13 of tke E.aport tkat tke powers of 
taxation enjoyed by^ Provincial Governments or States skoiild be 
subject to the over-ruling consideration tkat they should not be exer- 
cised in Slick a manner as to conflict witk internal obligations of 
tke Federal Government under any commercial . treat}" or inter- 
national convention. I am afraid this nmild be trencliing on tke 
sovereign rigkts of tlie States and wmild be a trespass on tke resi- 
duary powers of tke Provinces. My idea is tkat international agree- 
ments wkicli in any maimer affect tke residuary powers of tke fede- 
ral Units skoiild be subject to ratification by tkree-ioiirtks of those 
Units by a system specially devised for this purpose. So skoiild 
also any?* amendment of Income-tax legislation or statutory rules 
made thereunder and tke exercise of emergency powers under para- 
■grapk 21. I kave no doubt, as stated in panagrapk 22, sub-para- 
grapk 4, of tke Report, tkat. tke rigkts of tke Federation to call for 
•contributions from all units and not. only from BrRisk Provinces 
MiouH be recognised, and tkerefore in modification of paragraphs 

to 
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16, 17 and IS I am of opinion tliat deficits in tlie Federal Budget 
sliorJd be met hj eoiitrilaitions not only from tlie Provinces but also- 
from file States. 

't s ref**ards States contr’ oniions I slioiiici not oojecT co any 
eiiqiiirv mliicli niav result in the abolition of all burdens of a teiidai 
cbaracter or wliicli may in any iiiaiiner be proved to l)e inequitable,. 
I do not entireiy agree witli paragrapli ,22. I certainly tliiiik tliat 
tlie Federal Govern in ent slioiild liave equal power over all Federat- 
ing Provinces as well as States in tbe matter of tlie time at wliicli 
tliey slionld issue ibeir loans so as to prevent any interference witli 
otlier issues, Federai or Provincial. Future federal ioans sboiild 
also be secured nor on tlie revenues of the Federation alone, but also 
on the reveiuies uf tlie Provinces as well as the States. 

As I am on this point let me say one word with regard to ratifi- 
cation of treaties relating to taxation. I am very strongly in favour 
of a Federal Coiineii composed of units of adininistratioii being 
established. Tliis Council slionid deterniiiie "wliat treaties slioiilcl 
be so ratified as not io entreneb on tlie rights of the Provinces, 

Tlie.ii, Sir, I wish to say one word with regard to collective res- 
ponsibility of the Cabinet. That is dealt with in paragraph 5 of 
.the Ileport of the Provincial Constitution stih-Conimittee. It Is 
trite that Ministries witli scone .kind of joint" responsibility went oi.i 
in Madras and the Punjab during the first few years of the Ileforins, 
and will in all probability function i.n those Provinces tnider the 
3 iew dispensation ; hut it is not likely that anything but the group 
system will work elsewhere. The Provinces are in some eases honio- 
geiieoiis and may he conceived to he a proper field for this experi- 
3ne.nt, hut can siic].i a system, hope to succeed right at the beginning'- 
in a sub-contiiienr like India, embracing Provinces as dissiniilar 
the Fro.i'ih~Tvest Fiuntier Province, the Central Provinces and 
Bengal, not to rspea.k of the States with their bewildeihiig diversity. 

Indeed, the Committee itself realises the difficulty of forming an 
Indian Federal Cabinet on the principle of collective respcmsihility 
of Ministers (see paragraph 36). A collectiveh" responsible Cabinet 
involves the interference of tlie Indian vStates in the affairs of Bri- 
tish India cm any question that involves the existence of tlie 
Ministry, even if the matter which has given rise to tlie question of 
confidence is one primarily affecting British India onlvA Tliis 
surely is very iiiidesirahle, as pointed out h,y me before. 

Aow I wish to touch on two other questions. As a., liumhlc mem- 
ber of the English Bar of nearh'' 27 years* sta.Tuliiig in Iiidim let me- 
say, Sir, what a palladium of justice the Ibivy Council of India is 
to India. ^ The Pi'ivy Council will for ever remain a monumental 
landmark imthe judicial administration of India. I would strongly 
resist any attempt at breaking the power and responsihilitv of the 
Privy Council. A Supreme Court in India, call it a Federal Court 
if you will, is necessary, but the functions of tlie Privy Council 
must remain distinct and unquestioned. We in India * have time 
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imost a'bsoliite faitli in tlie integrity of tlie Iiigliest Court of the 
Sealni, 

The last point. Sir, which I wanted to emphasize is the redis- 
■tribiitioii and the diYisioii oi the honiidaries of Provinces. The 
Provinces as at present constituted in India have iiiiiiaturai limits 
.and unnatural boundaries. There should be homogeneity in the 
Provinces, and therefore I think it is due to the Federal Structiire 
'Committee, and it is due to the Conference, to see that some inaciiin- 
nry is set up which would place the British Provinces in India on a 
basis which tvould bring about more homogeneit-y and more affinity 
than exists to-day. 

Rai Bahadur S, M. Bapna: Mr. Prime Minister, TIis Highness 
the Maharaja of Indore expected to he present at the Plenary Ses- 
sion of this Conference, and regrets very intieli that, owing to a 
motor accident which he had a few days ago, he is unable to come, 
111 these circumstances he lias authorised me to deliver his speech 
nn his behalf, which with your permission. Sir, I will now proceed 
to do. His Iligliiiessis speech is as follows: — 

Mr. Prime Minister, we havedisteiied to the speeches of distiii- 
.giiislied statesmen of all parties, British and Indian. It is with 
extreme diffidence that I follow so much ability backed up by so 
much experience. But the welfare of a people of three hundred 
and fifty millions and the attainment of Indians rightful place in 
the world's esteem are causes so sacred that I could not return to 
my country unless I had served them to the best of my power. The 
immediate duty laid upon all of us as patriots and as privileged 
to be parties to these great deliberations is clear and frank speech on 
®he difficulties that confront us and the means to overcome those 
difficulties. 

As I was not a member of this Conference last year I feel I 
•should ind,icate briefly what in my judgment would be the most siiit- 
•able basis for the future constitution of federated India. In doing 
this, I express ray appreciation for the valuable work that has been 
■done by the Committees of this CoB,fereiice. Their Beports have 
■clarified the issues, a.nd the members of this Conference have the 
•advantage of being confronted wfith definite proposals. Thanks to 
the knowledge and patience and spirit of mutual accGinmodation 
wdiich liave gone to the making of these proposals, we shall not be 
working* in darkness or ignorance. 

We are all agreed that India has to advance to the status of a 
Doininion. Diftereuces of opinion start only when the method and 
ihe pace come to be considered. V arioiis methods were considered 
in the past and by a procerss of elimination, and, possibly a certain 
amount of evolntioii, the idea of an. all-India Federation embracing 
both British India and the Indian States emerged. That seemed to 
provide a method and a basis that promised to .facilitate agTeement 
even on the question of the pace of the advance. But on closer 
examination, every one of us, I believe, has realised that the hopes 
entertained last year by many in, and out of the ^ Conference were 



bris:iiter tlian tiie realities of tlie situation justified. Tlie coming 
in of tile States involved tlie addition of an infinite iiiiniber of com- 
plications to an already coi^iplex problem and , tlioiigli it migdit 
pexliaps have been better for tlie States, and isritisli Iiiclia also, it 
]3ritisii India bad not based tiie entire sclieme of tlie con™ 

stitntioii on tlie nope of an inimediate entry of tlie States, I am 
aware that some of the Indian States expressed their wiHiiignessJo 
ccjiiie into an Ali-Iiidia 'Eederation, in order to help British India 
to attain responsible governments At the same time, as this Chn- 
ferenee will renieiiiber, their willingness to' join an alUndia Bedew 
atiori was subject to three important conditions: — 

(1) that their relotionship with the British Crown in ac- 
cordance with the existing treaties or eiigageinents should 
remain intact, except in matters in, and to the extent to,, 
which the States and tlie Crovv ii agree to modify it ; 

(2) that the Sovereignty and internal autonomy of the 
States are not affected in any way ; that is to say, their integ- 
rity is inlly conserved; and 

(3) that India remains a Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth of lSl'atioiis„ 

.These conditions were, and are, essential in the interests of the- 
States, and it is but natural that every Billing Prince should con- 
sider them as fundamental. 

I, fo.r my part, would he willing that my state should help the 
scheme of all-India Federation^ provided the scheme satisfies the^ 
three conditions broadly set forth above. The precise form and 
details of the constitution shall be detca*mined by considerations of 
their suitabilityAo existing conditions. Constitutions of a tederul 
type exist in other countries, but no two of those countries have 
tile same set of conditione or circimivstances, and therefore no two 
constitutions are exactly alike. Conditions in India are iiifiiiitel 3 r 
more complicated than elsewhere, A greater variety, of interests 
have to be harmonised. The Indian States are sui geiieri'^. and an 
attempt to bring these sovereign States into an all-India Federation 
with the heretofore noii-aiitoiiomoiis Provinces of British India has- 
peculiar complexities, hlone of the existing constitutions of a 
Federal type can be accepted as a model. It was in view of this 
that the Federal Structure Committee recorded in their Beport : — 

It will be eas}^ for the constitutional purist, citing Fede- 
ral vsysterns in widely different countries, to point out alleged 
anomalies in the plans which the Committee have to propose’ 
■' to this great end; but the Committee, as s bated in their 

first Beport, are not dismayed by this reflection. Their pro- 
posals are the outcoine of an anxious attempt to understand,, 
to give MI weight to, and to reconcile, different interests,'' 

I entirely agree , with these observations. . 
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I liaTe giYeii Tery eareiul consideration to the scheme outlined 
last year and considered in detail again this year by the Federal 
Structure Comniitteej and I say^ witli the greatest respect for its 
advocates and adliereats^ that it does not provide the essential safe- 
g'liards for the States, and, fnrthei\, presents aliiiost insiiperabla 
difficulties. 


As I have already liinted, it wonM have been in the interest of 
British India, if the States were left out altogether at this stage 
and British India had independently evolved a constitution suited 
to its conditions. The States would, then, have considered liow 
they would come into closer association with British India for 
matters of common concern. But as the decision to federate had 
already been taken, after much thought, I outlined a scheme that 
iii 1113 ^ opinion was suited to the peculiar conditions of India, and 
likely to meet the requirements of the several interests, and' cir- 
culated my views some time ago. 


This scheme has tlie support of Their liiglinesses of Patiala and 
l)holpiir, Sir Prabhashanker Pattani and Saiiibzada Abdns SaniaS 
'Khan (representing* His Ilighness the Hawab of Bnmpiir) among 
the Eulers and representatives of States who are here, and, I under- 
stand, of several other Eulers of the vStates of India. As it is pos» 
sible some of the members of the Conference may not have seen my 
note, I propose to deal briefly Vv”itii the main features of my scheme, 
which are as follows : — 


1 . The Federating Units to he 


(1) Federated British Indian Provinces, British 

India, and 

(2) The States collective!;/. 

The States will, with the assent of the Crown, constitute them- 
selves into an Electoral College which may be given any suitable 
name, he., all the States will make one group or unit for the pur- 
pose of electing their quota of representatives to the Federal Legis- 
lature, 

2. Federation to be for purposes of specified matters of common 
interest only, 

3 . Functiojis. 

Policy and legislation in -regard to, and administration of, cer- 
tain specified subjects. 

Note . — -The Federal Legislature will lay down policy and enact 
laws relating to the subjects eniiiiierated in Appendix A, of my 
note. 


The States will, then, automatical^ pass the Federal laws as 
State laws and they will then come into force •within the territories 
of the States. 

In the event of failure on the part of any State to carry out the 
policy and laws passed, the Confederation of Statew will use its 
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infliieiice lUid brmg roiiiul tlie defaAiltiiig State tliroiigli its repre- 
sentative ; but even if tliat fails, wliicli is not likely, tke Federal 
Goveriinieiit will take ixeees,4.ry action tliroiigli tlie Crown., 


4. Strueture and Composition- of Federal Govern-'nierit. 

(a) Legislature.— Theie siioiiid be preferably only one Chamber, 
to wliieli representatives could be sent by States tliroiigli the Elecs 
torel College i^eferrecl to above. The representation of the Indian 
States should be 50 per cent. If it is bi-cameral, the States should 
have 50 per cent, representation in the IJipper Chamber and on 
po])iilatioii basis in the Lower Chamber. 

(5) E^vcc nil-re . — (i) Tlie States need not insist on a fixed number 
of representatives in the Federal Executive. 

(ii) The Executive will he responsible to the Legislature. 

5. Method of Election of States^ Representatives. 

The States will constitute themselves into a Confederation for 
the purpose oi: Federation with British India. This will serve as 
an Electoral College for electing their representatives to the Fede- 
ral^ Legislature. The Confederation well be composed of represen- 
tatives of Sovereign States and of groups of the reniainino' States. 

Major States may be allotted a fixed nninber of seats to ensure 
their individual representation, and some regional distribution may 
also take place. For the purpose of election,* the principle of plural 
\oting nicty be accepted, the number of votes allotted to a particular 
State^ depending on the Stateh political position, though population 

given due weight. The details will be 
settled by the States themselves. 

The representatives constituting the quota of the States will 
represent the States collectively and they wdll include among them 
representatives of the major States for whom seats will be reserved. 


6. Federal Finance, 

indirect taxotion ohIt. so 

rai as at least the States are concerned. 

T. p-preme or Federal Court and Arbitration Co-urts. 

^ Ooxirt to deal with constitutional questions 
- h. lii Lu.se tlie volume of work does not iiistify tlie constitutinr 

stitntion of wJiJeli should T? Court, tlie coii- 

fa’ation Court slionld htCldde 5 f n 

-ua oLo decide uisputes between a State or States 
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and Proviiiees inter se^ or between a State or States and Central 
(jOTernnieiit of Britisli India. Neither tie Federal Court nor tlie 
Court of Arbitration stall exercise jurisdiction as tlie liigliest Court 
of Appeal. 

It will Le noticed tliat this sclierne differs from the one embodied 
in the Reports of the Federal Siriictftre Committee on the following 
main points : — 

(a) The Federating units aceordiiig to my scheme will only 
be two, viz.. Britisli India, and the States collectiYely. 

(b) The representation of the States will be colleetiTe tlirotigh 
members elected Ijy the Electoral College. 

(o) The Federal laws will be adopted by the States and pass- 
ed as their own laws. They will then operate within the State 
territories, not as Federal laws, but as State laws. 

(d) There will be thus no new State created and eoiiseqiieiitiy 
there will be no question of allegiance from the subjects of the 
Indian States to the Federal GoYernmeiit, as an all-India State. 

(c) Fiii-canieral I.egLslaTuro preierablv. 

The T ederai Structure Coinmiltee contemplates the compoiient 
elements to be, on the one hand: — 

(a) The Federating ProYiiiees of British Indiiq and, on the 
other hand, 

(&) Such Indian States or grouijs of States as may enter the 
Federation. 

This Ycoiild, in my opinion, giYe rise to a ivimiber of difficulties. 
Fjrst of all. it would be difficult to federate iion-autonomous Pro- 
vinces with Sovereign Indian States iiidiYidiially, as some subjects 
will have to remain Central. , Secondly, it vmiild be difficult to 
come to an agreement on the allocation of seats as Iwtween British 
India and the Iiidiaii States and beffiveeii the Indian States inter se. 
On the basis ox the States federating iiidividiiallv, the smaller 
States could ucb: be given satisfaction in the matter of representa- 
tion; yet it would be impossible to expect the smaller States to go 
into their respective groups at one and the same time and join the 
Federation. The States enterings the Federation at once would not 
be a large percentage of the entire body of the States, but they 
vcould claim the full quota of representatives allotted to the States, 
on the iinclerstandiiig that the extra seats would be released as other 
States came in. These difficulties can be got over by the entire 
body of States going into the Federation as one unit. The States 
would’ in that ease, being an equal partner, be entitled to equal 
representation with British 'India. Eein-esentatioii in the Legis- 
lature would ]‘)e collective, and not lur individual units. All 
Sovereign vStates, whatever the extent of their territories or volume 
of revenue or population, or their salute, are entitled to representa- 
tion, and this would give the smaller vStates a considerable amount 
of reassurance and satisfaction that their interests were being pro- 
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Oi all tne States 


this arrangeiiieiit tiie siaaliest State wik 
liuTiiig its o'\Yii reiireseatati've soiiie tiiiie or tiie 


].)eriv looked aiter by a body tiiat liad tlie luteresis 
alike at lie art, !Jii.do 

liaTo a eliaiiee of , .e , 

-otlier ill lii0 Federal .LegislAtiirtt, ivl-.iiB tiie major StaieSj oii ciCcoiiiii 
oi reseryatioii of seats, will ulwajs be represented. Against tFis 
proposal, it lias been urged iiiitt it ivoiilo crea. to ii States oiocL 
against tlie Eritisli Indimi iiieiiibers in the Legislature. Let me 
assure tliose wlio liave aiiT iiiisgi\''i!i.gs 03i tins point notiiing* of 
the kind is contemplated^ Tlie States^ representatiyes are likely to 
vote collectiYely only in cases wliere any encToaeliineiit on tlieir 
sovereignty and internal autonomy as a body is involYed in legis- 
lation under coiisicieration ; or udiere any oi tlie tliree fiiridaiiiental 
conditions are tiireateiied to be violated; on other occasions they 
will be free to look after tiie particular iiitei'ests that they have been 
entrusted v/ith. 


I am aware that our distinguished friend. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, struck a note of warning that this confederation of States 
would create a super-State wLicli might interfere with the internal 
affairs of individual Indian States. The position on this point does 
not appear to have been correctly understood. There is no inten- 
tion at all of giving this body any ])owers or even functions beyond 
what I liave described above. It will function as an Electoral 
College and act as a sort of buffer between the Federal G'overrinient 
and the Indian States, exercising its persuasive influence over the 
defaulting State' s representative in the event of such a contingency 
arising’, -which I hold wdll be a veiw rare occurrence. This method 
and process by the States themselves wmiild, I venture to maintain, 
l)e certainly more conducive to the smooth working of the constitu- 
tion and far more preferable to direct interference hy the Federal 
Executive. It is possible that niisiiiiders tan ding may have arisen 
because of confusing this proposed body with the existing Chamber 
of Princes. 

The advantages of the proviso that Federal laws should be applic- 
able to the States after they have been passed as vStates’ laws are 
obvious. Ill Federal matters tlie same laws will obtain throngli- 
out India; yet the States wu'll keep their sovereignty in the eyesAif 
their subjects. This is a matter to which tlie Eulers of States 
attach importance, and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
referred to this in. some detail lest year. 


That leads me to item (i). The creation of a ne-w all-IiKlia 
State vyith powmrs to legislate Vlirectlj for all its units must neces- 
sarily involve double allegiance for the subjects of the States to 
that extent. The possibility of the Federal Legislature enacting 
laws which will automatically apply to the States' subjects, and the 
exercise of direct control by the* Federal Government upon the 
Stytas even in Federal matters will according to my proposal he 
eliminated. 
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My preference for a iini-canieral Legislature as against a bi- 
cameral one is basedj, inter alia^ on tiie distinct advantages that it 
offers : — 

(1) Of eiiiainating the possibility of a iiaturai struggle for 
power between the tvvo Chambers^ of the kind that has arisen 
elsevriiere ; and 

(2) Of minimising the diificiilty that British India is experi- 
encing on the question of agreement regarding the method of 
election and apportionment of seats among various conimiini- 
ties and interests. 

By the iiietliod of indirect representation of the various Pro- 
vinces in the Federal Hoiise^ the coiiimiinal difficulty could be 
miiiiiriised^ and for one^ would not insist in that case on a 60 
per cent, representation in a nni-cameral Legislatrire. 

I might add here that if .the proposal about having one House 
is not accepted, and it is decided to adopt a bi-cameral Legislature, 
the representatives of States in both the Chambers should be select- 
ed, elected or nominated, as the case may be, according to the forms 
of government prevailing in the respective States. 

I now come to certain other features of federation between Bri- 
tish India and the Indian States, as contemplated in scheme. 

Of the subjects administered centrally at present by the Govern- 
ment of India, some wall have to be Federal or Central and others 
Heserved, at least during tlie__ period of transition. It should he 
definitely and clearly provided that the States'" representatives will 
have nothing to do 'with legislation connected with, and bearing on^ 
••the admiiiisfration of the Central subjects. Similarly, the British 
Indian representatives vshall not be allowed to deal with matters 
other than those which rvill be express^ agreed upon to be Federal 
and specified in the constitution. The point lias, I am glad to be 
able to been definitely and unequivocally stressed by all mem- 
bers of the Indian States Delegation, and His Highness the Hawab 
of Bhopal has repeatedly stated it in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee. I am, accordingly, definitely of the opi.nioii that when 
legislation relating to Central subjects is under discussion, the 
States^ representatives, not being directly interested, should not 
participate in the determination of those matters. 

The Executive vvill, of course, be responsible to the Legislature, 
the responsibilitv of the entire Executive being collective. The 
Ministers selected from among the States^ representatives should 
only hold the portfolios comprising Federal subjects. - The Minis- 
ters in charge of what may be knowm as Eevserved subjects diiriog 
the transition period may be members of the Legislature and attend 
the meetings only for explaining the position of the Government 
w'ith regard to their respective spheres. The^r will hold office 
during the pleasure of the Governor-General. 

As it will be necessary to beep some subjects, not capable of 
■being federalised’ or provincialised, as centrally administered sub- 



jects, tliere is likely to he a considerable diiliciilly on tlie qiiestioii 
of financing tlie adiniiiistratioii of Federal subjects. Tliese difficul- 
ties came into promiiieiit discussion in the Federal Structure Com- 
riiittee, and though eilorts have been made on all sides to come to 
an agreement as to the form of words that will deierniiiie the policy 
to be adopted in the matters, I am not cjiiite sure that the States 
would be willing, and even able, to coiurnit tlieniselves to a definite 
undertaking in favour of federation without lvm)wiiig what exactly 
their obligations in that behalf would be. According to niv pro- 
posals, the difficulty could be solved in a ])ractieal manner; tlie 
administration of Federal siilojecrs could be carried on with the 
allotment of funds from Central revenues as at present. The st.atus 
ijuo could be maintained subject, of course, to tdie settlement of 
pending disputes, indirect taxation only resorted to, so far 

as the States are concerned, even in the event of a deficit. The 
States would be willing to liear, as e<>nsrituents of the Federation, 
their fair slnare of delits relating to Federal subjects. Tlie first 
charge on Ftuleral receipts will be the expeiuliture on account of 
Federal subjects, including payment of Federal debts, interest 
thereon, aiui expenditure on the Army and Foreign Eolations. I 
coiitenipiate , of course, tne Federal Biiuo’et lieing separate from the 
Central Budget. In grave emergency such as war, the States would, 
as the} have voluntarily done in the jiast, coniriliute inwards the 
extraordinaiT expenditure according to their capacity and resources. 

My State, for example, has never paid any tribute. The Bri- 
tish Government bound itself Iiy the Treatv of 1818. in consider- 
ation of the cessions of territoiy made by the'then Maharaja Holkar, 
to support a field forcy to nnunTain the iriterri.al tramjiiillity of iirr 
k'tate, and iiefend it fi’om fVireigTi enemies. In 181)0 ])v means 
of a monetary adjustment, ilie obligation io I'etain a force' for ser- 
vice with the British troops was diselnirged, and my State was 
relieved in perpetuity of all demands for defence, peeuniarv or of 
troops, let 111 times of war my State has alwavs ])lace(rits 3 *e- 
simrces freely at the disposal of the Crown; and it will continue to 
c (0 so on similar occasions for the defence of the common Motlier- 


^Muth rep'ml to the Federal Court, I am empliaticallv of the 

opnnon tUty a Supr«Be_ Court i. estaHi.Lecl for British India, 
ye Tedeial Ctmii. snonld be al:.solntelj (listinct from that Court 

to the Federal Court u-ere 
on tirbih ffi Wb-ii H^dan m the 1 ederal Structure Committee 
n the -.Sid OcTooer, and I generaiiT support those mews and 
forfher demds no doubt will have to be cirhull,m:mhvW laffi 


_ Iii_acIdition to the Wtlerai Court, I consider it necessary that 
piOYision sjoulcl be made for the constitution of a Court of irbitra 
honfor the seit emeut of disputes between theXrown and A 
Indian States. Iteiveeii a State or States and Proyinces, -inter se, 


or 
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between a State or States and Province or Provinces and the Cen- 
tral (jovernmeiit of British India. 

Before I conclude, I shall make an appeal not only to the distin- 
guished members present here, hut also tliroiigh them to the parties 
and interests that they represent. The Indian States have for long 
been, and are, repositeies of all that v/as good in India, of ancient 
culture, oriental traditions and ideals. That much, I hope, will 
be conceded. I am ready to grant that from the point oi view of 
aolministratioii there is room for reform in some States and neces- 
sity for reform in some others; hut what I wish to enipliasize is that 
the way to bring about reform wherever necessary in Indian States 
is not to force imdiliited democracy on them. Democracy has its 
good points; but experience lias shown that it is not an immixed 
blessing. It has been tried in the West and I am not quite sure if 
opinion is entirely in its favour. We in India slionlcl therefore 
benefit by the experience gained elsewhere and model oiir future 
institutions with due regard to the traditions, sentiments and tem- 
perament of the people; institutions that they cannot make use of 
properly might do more harm than good. Though this is true of 
all India, it will apply with greater force to Indian States where 
the people have for ages lived happily under a benevolent mon- 
archy, and where the personal element, the sense of a 
personal contact between the Ruler and the ruled, based 
on affectionate care on the one hand and devoted loyalty 
on the other, has played sncli an important part in creating an 
identity of interests between the Sovereign and the people. The 
people appreciate the value of something that is not only palpable, 
blit is also endowed with feeling, and would far rather look up to 
that than to a machine for s^^mpathy and solicitude. Once that 
feeling in the minds of the people is destroyed, there is no know- 
ing where society will drift. It will just be a drift; and when the 
link that held the people together is missing, it would be difficiilt 
to regulate the direction or the pace of the drift. I admit that we 
are not perfect; many of us have still to do more, or to use the often- 
repeated terse phrase “ set our house in order/ ^ Our duty is to 
work for the welfare of our people. In their happiness and con- 
tentment lies our prosperity and future well-being. With a 
thorough understanding between us and our people and the machin- 
ery of government working smoothly with the perfect co-operation 
that arises out of identity of interests, the Indian States can still 
prove to the world that it is possible to have a perfectly contented' 
and well-governed State iincTer a benevoleait autocracy of our own 
kith and kin. 

Well-governed States of the kind I contemplate, will, without 
the doubtful element of democracy, be a source of strength to the 
Federation of all-India. They will work as a steadying and sober- 
ing influence in case the events in British India tend, God forbid, 
to threaten the disruption of society. By their long experience in 
the art of governing, according to Eastern requirements, they ' will 
make contributions that appeal to the imagination of the people. 



Tlieir practical knowledge of miiitarj a diniiiist ration will 1)6 in- 
valuable as ilie Aiiiiy and Defence gradually come witliin tiie pur- 
view of tile Eederal Govemiiient, Tlie Slates maj liawe been con™ 
servative in outlook in tke past^ some of tlieni may even now be a 
little bebiiid tlie times, biib tliey are all adYaiieiiig; and it is iiiy 
firm coiivictioii tliat an advance under an indigenous form of rule 
and gOYeinnieiit will be far more conducive to tiie abiding pros™ 
perity of tlie people tliaii one based on an imitation of tiie ninrcii of 
events in some foreign lands. There is, at pinsent, a considerable 
amount of misiiiiderstaiidiiig of tlie position of tlie goveimineiits in 
Indian States, but I can assure you that a great deal of it is based 
on want of reliable first liaiid knoudedge of tiie real conditions. As 
tlie States come into closer association with Ib’itisli India, niiitaal 
iiiiderstaiiciiiig and goodwill .must develop. Eritisii India wdli tiieii 
ixmlise the triitli of wliat I claim to-day and will stand by tliese 
States instead of seeking to exterminate tlieni. The States will 
prove the surest defence of India's great civilization, wdietlier 
against aggression from without or disintegTation from within. 

Mr, Basu We are coining to the close of our deliberations, but 
while the Conference has been at work there have been many expres- 
sions of opinion by important political groups in thivS country requir- 
ing^that the Goiiierence should be put io an end, or that in the alter- 
native the Government should coinineiice governin,g. It has not 
been 'made clear to us w^hat is meant by that expression 
governing.'' 


Mr. Ramsay MacBonald vacated ihe Cliaii\ ivliicli teas talcen 
by Lord Sankey,) 

If by '' government is meant taking legislative and adininis™^ 
trative measures or putting an end to the agitation that is so wide- 
spread in India, that is a course of action that is not new. It is 
unfortunate that recent political history in India is not carefully 
studied gn this country. For the last thirty years a great many 
legislative measures have been^ put on the Indian S^tatiite book 
limiting the liberty of the subject, formulating procedure for the 
aeteiition of men without trial, limiting the liberty of tbe press and' 
so on. Those methods veere tried for several years. What was the 
result? While fifty years ago disaffection with the present state 
of things extended to only a few thousands, such clisafiection has 
spread more widely and has sunk more deeply, and has now spread' 
to millions., " ■ ^ 


}Ihat IS the alternative? This Conference has been eimaged in 
trymg to come to an agreement as to the future status and eonsiV 
uitioii of Incua. There has been a frank expression of views and 
tJiere has been a general desire to trust each other. ' What I want 
to urge IS that that spirit of trust should be the basis of our 
Fiom the nature of fhe deliberations before the Federal Structure 
Committee It appears that doubts have been entertained, and that 
' spirit of trust has not played as great a part as it ought to have 
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played in tliose deliberations. It bas probably been forgotten tliat 
the people of India Iiad tbeir own institutions. Many of yon baye^ 
beard of tlie village eominniiities, Wlien tlie Britisli connection 
cominenced^ probablj" as always bappens with alien riile^ indigen- 
ons institutions were crippled and power wvis songnt to be ceiitraliS“ 
ed; but tliere was always that basic Indian life when people assem- 
bled to manage tbeir own affairs^ and tliere is no reason wby at tbe 
present day tbe people slioiild not be trusted to manage tbeir own 
■affairs as they did in days past. 

I am also sorry to notice in tbis country that there is not a full 
appreciation, of tbe forces that now move Indian life. Sir Abdul 
'Qalyiim told ns this morning that tbe passion for self-rule not only 
dominates tbe people of British India^ but has gone over tbe border^ 
and the men of the Frontier Province also desire to have full self- 
rule. Well, the persistent desire for self-rule is not confined to 
■any particular coimiiiiiiity in India; it animates the Hiiidii as well 
as the Muslim, as Mr. Faizi-iil-Hiiq patriotically admitted. In fact, 
the free air of the wide deserts of Arabia has breathed its love of 
self-rule into the life of India, and that desire constitutes one of 
the strongest forces in the composite life of India. 

There are also other factors in Indian life which are overlooked. 
'There is the great growTh of Indian literature and of patriotic 
literature which moves the life of the people and moulds the life of 
the younger generation in India. That is not taken sufficient note 
of in this country. There are also movements for the advance of 
science and art — movements that have been recognised and appre- 
ciated all over the world, which also have not been taken sufficient 
note of. If all these factors are taken into account then the case 
^for trusting the people becomes as strong as it can possibly be. 

I now come to the lleport of the Federal Structure Committee. 
As regards the adjustm.ent of Provincial boundaries and the alloca- 
tion of certain sources of revenue to the Centre and to the Provinces, 
I associate myself with the remarks that have fallen from Mr, Fad ^ 
■ul-Huq and Dr. Law. If the Statute fixes in a hard and fast 
manner the sources of revenue between the Centre and the Provinces, 
it may appear after the working of the constitution for a little time, 
that some Province finds it difficult to continue as a modern State 
with the resources placed at its disposal. There must, therefore, 
be some procedure in the constitution by which financial readjust- 
ments may be made where necessary; and for that purpose agree- 
ments 2ii,ay be entered into between the Centre and the particular 
State concerned. 

In this connection reference has been made to the readjustment 
•of boundaries. That is a question about which there are strong 
opinions in different parts of India. The people of several areas 
are not satisfied with being parts of certain Provinces to which they 
now belong; and for various other reasons it may be necessary to 
readjust the boundaries of the States according to the wishes of the 
•inhabitants of those tracts. There should be some method by which- 
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tliose wishes can he ascertained and the States constituted accord- 

iiig to tile ascertained views. 

I will now come to tlie question of ininoriiies. 

It is a aiiestioii beset with difficulties, i)ut it is a question that 
cannot be shelved, and has io be solved. All sections of 
opinion in India give due weight to a satisiactoiy sq.zUtioii oi tiiis 
question, and if a solution has li-ot beeii arrived at it is due to a 
f>‘reat extent to the large size of this C-oiiierentie 4^11 d ^liso to tLic^ 
tliat the representatives 01 the eoininiinities when bardi in Iralhi have 
not put forth suffi.cient efforts for trying to arrive at a setilement 
there. But it slioiiid be rtoiieinbered ilirit because iliere is ihiS' 
diffi,ciiity about minorities .we should not stay our hands as 'regO-rds 
the broaVler issue — the general political ativance of India. 

Framers of constitutions, so far as I have been able to fiiul out,, 
according to inv humble judgment, have never shied at ol)stacles or 
exaggerated difficulties. Diffimilties there have always been, ihere- 
are, ancl there vrill be. Those who have established or liel|)ed in 
the establishment of new States have grappled with those diffimih 
ties, and have shown that in practical working they do not count 
as being as important as they are made out to be. As regards the 
question bet^veen the communities in India, w-e have listened to very 
instructive and interesting speeches. Take the entire life of India. 
Consider what part these communal differences oeeup}' amongst three 
hundred and fifty millions of people of various shades of opinion.. 
There are one or two communal clashes, or riots, as they have been 
called, in the course of a year. Is that such a very large thing as 
to incline you to override, the desires and wishes of a whole people — 
desires and wishes entertained by all communities and b}?' all 
classes? Look also at anotlier picture. Where there are these occa- 
sional clashes, side by side with them there are a tliousaiid and one 
amicable contacts between the communities in. matters just as 
important. I go to my friends, Mr. Fa/AuLHiiq and Mr/ Ghuz- 
navi,-my Mussulman colleagues from my Province of Bengal, in 
matters of lire greatest importance to me and to them, and they come 
to me. 

There is no question of any communal difinrence in those cases. 
Why, because there are sometimes these unfortunate communal 
clashes and there are differences of religion, should the element of 
religious difference be introduced into the inaiia.geinent of the affairs 
of the State? That is a ^proposition which I hawe not heen able to^ 
understand or appreciate. 

Ill making his remarks on this question, Mr. Fazl-xil-Hiiq ma de- 
reference to a note which I had the honour to submit to tlm Prime 
Minister, as I was not a member of the Minorities Committee, and 
which the Prime Minister, at my request, circulated to the Dele- 
gates. ^ Mr. FazLuHluq stated that in tliaf note it appeared that I 
had said that 111 various districts in Bengal where Muslims were in 
a majoritr^ the local bodies, in the election of which there is no 
reservation of commnnal seats and no separate electorates, liad' liad: 
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a larger iiiiniber of Muslims retiirnecL Wliat I stated precisely 
was tliat ill localities wliere tlie laud-owning classes, tlie traders 
and money-lenders are mostly Hiiidtis, and the electors mostly 
.Muslims, recent elections had shown that the majority of elected 
representatives on local bodies consisted of Muslims. I word cl 
request Mr. Fassl-ul-IIiiq and Mr. Ghuziiavi to say for their own 
districts whether it is not a fact that in those districts the majority 
of the elected seats are held by Muslims and the majority of the 
voters are Muslims. The Hindus, however, do not make a grievance 
•of it. 111 those districts where the Hindus are in a majority the 
reverse happens, and personally I fail to understand why, when in 
•districts where the Muslims are in a majority, the Hindus do not 
grumble at there being a larger number of Muslim representatives 
on the local bodies, the Muslims, where they are in a minority — 
as Mr, Eazl-ui-Hiiq puts it, in a preponderating minority — should 
grumble because there is a larger number of Hindu representatives 
on the local bodies. 

What is felt by the non-Muslim communities in Bengal is that 
if you have separate electorates on a religious basis, and if you 
reserve to a majority community a majority of the seats, then you 
practically place in the hands of the majority community political 
power for all time, political power which Yvdll have as its hacking 
not the community in general but those of the eommiiiiity that 
profess one particular faith. The proposition that a majority 
eoniinunity should have a reserved number of seats and separate 
electorates is in fact a new one, but it has been stated that probably 
the situation is unique. I do not find that it has been made out 
®that the situation is as it is represented to be. 

With regard to the Lucknow Pact, to which reference has been 
made by Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq, he has quoted certain remarks by Sir 
TVilliam Yineeiit. He forgets the Moiitagii-Chelmsford Report, in 
which it is clearly stated that it was an agreement which the Ctov- 
ernment had to accept, because it was a Pact agreed to by the two 
great communities after the most anxious and lengthy deliberations. 
They were then looking forward to an advance in the constitution 
of India. The claim had been put forward by a number of mem- 
bers of tlie Central Legislature and others. In view of the expected 
constitutional advance the two communities came together, put 
their beads together, and after a great deal of discussion in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, and finally at Lucknow, they arrived at an agreed 
•settlement- The (iovernineiit of India adopted the scheme . That - 
it did adopt it is clear from the fact that the proportion that now 
prevails in the allocation of seats in the Legislature is based on 
that Pact. Mr. Fazl-iil-Huq also said that another of mj state- ‘ 
meiits was not correct, and that was that the existence of communal 
electorates has led to the constitution of eommimal parties in the 
Legislature. He and I. both belong to the Legislature of Bengal. 
Mac Fazl-ul-IIiiq belongs to the party which is knowni as the Praja 
Party. It has seats allocated to it in the Legislature. At , the 
'eommencemeiit there was one Hindu, or perhaps there were two 
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Hiiuiiis, as ineinbers of that party^ but for a Yery long time tliere- 
lias been no Hindu there, and if you ever go niul, Yjsit the Bengal 
Legislature you will hud tb^.t the seats aiioeated for iJiat party are' 
occiipied by 'Muslims only. I belong to a party wliieh has a, general 
name also— The People's Party — but it so happens that \vliet.lier 
I look on either side or behind me all the faces ikat 1 see arc liimhi 
faces. So in that way, though the names of the parties may not he 
comiiiiinal, the fact is that they are cornmiuiaJ, and YvOieu they 
consider matters ia their party meetings the other eoniinunilies, or 
representatives of the other coninuiuities, are not asked, and wlien 
eonimunal luatters are sometimes considered, the Muslim part}% by 
whatever name jou may call it, sends its representatives as bliisiims 
and the otimr party sends its represeiitati'\'es as Hindus. That is 
the fact. So I do not think that I have tried to mislead any one 


by the statement that I put in 1117/ liiemorandunj., ami. I think tluu: 
Mr. Pasil-iiUIuq has not correctly appreciated what was stated in 
my memorandum. 


Sir, as I have pointed out, the cormniiiial difference is there, 
■but it is not predominant in our life. There are other factors in 
our life which are eqiialty, if not more, predominant in wliicli there 
is perfect amity between the two •eomiiuiiiities. Why should you 
close your eyes to those, and direct your attention only to where 
there are differences once in a year or so? That is what is being 
represented to you. You are closing your eyes to the facts of reafi 
Indian life, and I regret to say that we have not been properly 
served by the agencies that the press in this country has in India, 
Certain particular matters, when they relate to strife, are reported 
here, and strongly and vvudely reported, w^hile other matters are not 
reported. 


Sir, that is all I have to say with regard to the minorities. I 
will only say one word with regard to the question of Defence. I 
am not satisfied with the Report made as to Defence. For some 
reason or other we have lovst the organisation for looking after oxir 
own homes; but I shall tell you the feelings of Indians in the 
matter. 


During the Great War you withdrew nearly the whole of your 
standing Army and a very large part of military equipment in 
India wmre withdrawn , from that country ; and you left India to a 
great extent ^ in the hands of a yery limited number of 1111 trained 
troops. India is 'vulnerable both landwards and seawards, and the' 
feelings of Indians can yery well be appreciated when they wnre in 
such a helpless condition. Fo doubt England has the responsibilitv 
of defending' India, bur the cry to defend the homes of our people/ 
seven thousand miles away from here is a verv far cry and' lias not 
the same force as cry nearer home. I hope that in framing the 
regulations as to defence the question of Iiidianisation and of 
transference of responsibility for defence will be so considered that 
tile transfer and the Indianisation may be expedited as much a a 
■possible and future military training should be in the hands of the- 
'Indian Legislature. 
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The Naivab of ChJiitari: My Lord^, I am speaking witk a little- 
disadvantage, 'because yon are aware that the Muslim Delegates' 
have decided to keep tlieir views reserved soiiie points that were 
discussed in the Federal Structure Coiimiittee, and I do not think 
I am at liberty to express luy views on those points even now unless- 
and until we arrive at a corniniiriai settlement. 

Altlioiigii it is nearly a tmar since we left the shores of Engiand. 
after the lost Session of the Eomid Table Coiifereiice, much water- 
has f!,owed under the bridges in India; things have happened of siicli. 
importance in India that they are bound to iniiiierice the result of 
oiir decisions here. Some of them were of advantage to us; others- 
have presented us with great diflicuities ; but even those which 
present us with difficulty ere useful inasmuch as they paint a true- 
picture of the conditions and circiiinstances wdtli which we have 
to deal. 

The first point that I wusli to mention is the settlement between 
Mahatma Claiidhi and Lord Irwin wdiicli brought about peace in 
the country, and the -sub sequent decision -of the Congress to send 
Maliatiiia Ctaadhi here as their delegate. We are very glad that 
that decision brought to the Sound Table Conference persons like- 
Mrs. Maidu, wfitii her vvorlcl-wide fame as a poetess, that most 
re-spected leader of India, Mahatma Gandhi, and Pandit M. 
MalavP/a. Mow' we are all aware of their views also on the Indian, 
question. 

Then I v/ish to deal with the communal cpiestion. Attempts- 
were made here last year and those attempts were renewed in India, 
Senew'ecl attempts were made hei’e; and it is with regret and shame 
I confess that w'e have failed to come to a complete agreement, even 
in spite of every effort made by the Prime Minister to help us. Our- 
thanks are due to him for all his help. The misfortune is ours. 

But iinsiiccessfiil as the efforts have been, I would beg to submit' 
that they have been of great use in so far that they have narrow-ed 
down the points of difference. If we read the resolution of the All 
Parties Muslim Conference, together with the speech of Doctor 
Ansari at Ilaridpiir, we find that there is complete agreement 
betw^eeii every section of MusliiD.s on all salient points except one, 
and that is the subject of joint electorates. Therefore all these- 
points can be regarded as the joint demand of the whole Muslim 
comiminity. 

As to the question of separate electorates, iny position is the- 
-same to™day as. it wms last year on the 1st January, when I spoke 
on the question in the Minorities sub-Coinmittee, namely, that as- 
certain communities insist on separate electorates it should be given 
to them. There should he a' clause in the constitution that they can 
give them up whenever they like of their own free will. After all, 
separate electorates in themselves are not the goal. They are ■ 
the means to achieve the goal. When all other -safeguards for the' 
Mmslim coninmiiity have been, embodied, wLen they .have seen the • 
working of the constitution, when they realise 'that the real safety 
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•of tlxe miiiority rests upon tiie goodwill of tlie majority more tiuiii 
.aiiytliiiig else/’ I think they will be willing to give up the sepainte 
electorates. Wliat we want is to create a feeling of nationalism. 
Can -we create a feeling of nationalism by eiii'orcing upon certain 
■commiiiiities a system of electorates against their wisliesl^ i\Ly 
I'eply is in the emphatic, negative. On the other hand, it will leave 
the commiuiity concerned morose and angry., and it will create in 
'the minds of ' the majority a feeling that they have got a joint 
■electorate not because of the willingness of the minoiity, but because 
the minority were too weak to reiaiii it in their hands. If my 
proposal is adopted tiie result would be that it will give the Miisliiii 
comiiumity tlie right of self-determination, mid when the ^liislirii 
eommiiiiit^' agrees to give up tlie separate electorates the resiili will 
be that their Hindu brothers will feel the}- liave given up tlie 
•separate electorates to show their implicit eojihdeiice in the major- 
ity. Por these reasons I still feel that it is the right way to start 
•off with separate electorates witli such a clause in the constitution . 

We often liear about coinniunal differences, and there is one 
point that I wish to make .very clear, particularly to the meniliers 
•of His Majesty’s ifoyernment, on wliom, the thankless task rests to 
decide. If we keep the Muslim demands ’on the one side, and the 
resolution of the Working Committee of ilie Congress on the oilier 
side, we shall lind tliat the differences are not so many as they 
■outwardly look. If vre read the very lucid note that was (circulated 
the otlier day hy Sir Ciiinianial Setalvad we shall find tluit the 
differences remain only in the Iffinjab and Bengal. On every 
■other ]>oint there seems agreement betv/een tlie two eonnnnnities. 
Therefore, tiiankiess as the task may seem, it is not sueli a irenu-ni- 
dous task for t’lie ijoveriiment, am] I liope thej' will be able to soi.tJe 
it once for all. 

The other point which. I wish to draw to tlie attention of mem- 
hers of the Cabinet is the rural agitation in India. The main cause 
for the agitation was economic, and therefore I do not wish to 
discuss the contributory causes, but certain phases of tlie agitalion 
were such that tliey Ifaye caused a lot of a,lariii in tlie iiiinds of 
those Vvdio hold property, at least in my Province. Onlv A'estei-dav 
I received a telegra.ra from the President of tlie B.ritisii Inclian, 
Association, whicli ispthe biggest organisation of landlords, urging 
that it should be insisted that among the fundamental riglits the 
right of property should also be included; and therefore I wliole- 
lieartedly support the recommendation of the Federal Structure 
Comniittye that this should be included in the fiinda.mental rights 
of individuals. 

I know tliat Mahatniaji himself is not against the right of 
individual proprietorship, and I should have loved to acnept tlie 
formula put forward by him, but my di.fficulty is that that formula 
leaves so many loopholes, that, if a party which did not believe in 
individual proprietoTBhip ever came into powmr, they would be 
able ■to confiscate property very easily, Malviji does not seem to 
agree with iliis view^ of mine, and therefore I will refer to the first 
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seiiteiiee of tlie foramia : ‘'No existing interest legitimatelj 
acquired/' Tlie very words legitimately acquired throw^ tlie 
l)iircien of proof on tlie owner of tie property; lie will 'have to prove 
whether the property was acquired hy liis florefatliers^ perhaps three 
liiiiulred years ago, iegitiinately or otherwise, altlioiigli the present 
law of the country is that possession is nine points of the law. It 
is not that one has only to proye at present that the present owner 
is not the lawful owner of the property; but one has also to proye 
before the court that so-and-so is the owner of the property. 
Instead of putting the burden of proof on the other side, howeyeiy 
this foriiiiila puts the whole burden of proof on the owner of the 
property. It is practically impossible for a man ivho traces the, 
origin of his property to the Mogul Emperors to be able to prove 
noiv whether his great-grandfather obtained it in a legitimate way 
or otherwise. Similarly, there is another sentence: shall not be 

interfered with except in accordance with the law applicable to 
such interest.'^ Here again, if there is a party in power which 
does not believe in the right of private property, and they are a 
majority in the House, they can pass a law to-day and confiscate 
property to-morrow; it will be confiscated according to law. My 
point is tliat I do not wish in any way to interfere with the freedom 
of the future government if they wish to acquire land for public 
use. Certainly give them every facility to acquire land from any 
person if they wdsh it for public use, but with eompensatioxi. 
Compensation may be paid to the owner, and then any piece of 
land, any house, any village, any piece of ground may be acquired 
according to law and I vcill be quite satisfied. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I wish to express my entire agreement 
with what has fallen from the lips of His Highness the Nawab of 
Biio^pal. I tliint the solution of the Indian problem rests in all- 
India Federation, and I hope that it wdll be possible for you, Sir, 
to continue this work out in India so that you may be able to com- 
plete the full construction of an all-India Federation which I am 
sure will enable India to take her place with otlier free nations in 
the British Commonwealtli on equal terms, and I hope that that 
will bind India to the British Commonwealth with such silken tie^s. 
of love that they will be far stronger than any iron chain of domi- 
nation, I am sure that Indian peop^le are getting restless, and that: 
it is necessary for the CTOveriimeiit to try to satisfy them as soon 
as possible. I do not mean that we should be hiiiTied into action 
by anything that is being done by young men thoughtlessly, but^ 
at the same time, if Ave really Avish to remedj^ this morbid mentality, 
then the real remedy is that Ave should be able to create a public 
opinion in India so much against any action of Auolence that no- 
body may daim to do yiolence ; and such a public opinion can only 
]')e created if there is a responsible Government in charge of Iuav 
and order. 

Raja Narendra Nath: I 'was not amongst the fourteen signatories 
AA-lxo the other day siibniitted a representation requesting the British 
Goyerninent not to divorce Provincial autonomy from responsibility 
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:at tlie Centre. Tliere was probably no tiine to get tlie signatures oi 
■ail tlie Delegates, 1 ^ liowever, give mj wlioleliearted^ support lo 
tlie prayer inadt^ therein. Tlie ])robie.ni of Provincial auionoiay 
involves tlie solution of questions more drliiciilt tiiaii tliat of. res- 
poiiS-ibility at tlie Centre*! It is niore diilicnlt to reconcile' diilereiii 
•eonimiinities tliaii to work cut an agroe.inei.it amongst tlie Princes. 
Tke leaders amongst tlie former iiave to deal wiili tlie iiialtiiiide. 
'Tlie Princes are statesmen and are better able to appreciate tlie 
value of compromise. Judging froru tlie reports tliat iiave eoine 
to me, I notice tliat tliere are only two important questions so far 
•as tlie Tedera,! Legislature is concerned, tlie solution of tviiic.li will 
-take time: (i) tlie metliod bt' wliicli tlie Indian States will come 
into tlie Federation, and (ii) Federal finance. For tbe solution of 
■tlie coinmnnal tangle also some fu.rtiier enquiries will be nco'essiiry 
Tbe communal question is closely comieeted wiili tlie question of 
tlie fraiicliise, for wkieh. it is proposed to appoint a cornmiltee. ii 
-will be necessary to wait, not only for tlie deteriuination of tlie 
irancliise, but in some cases also for t.Iie preparation of tlie electoral 
•rolls and tlie lorniation of the constituencies. Proceedings in con- 
nectioii with the Federal Legislature wdli not ta.k8 a longer time. 


I now' wash to say a few words on the Ileports of tlie Federal 
Structure Committee. I have not clearly understood wdiat e,aactly 
•are going to be the functions of the Federal Court in certain, 
matters. There are differences of opinion in the Coiiiiiiittee so far 
■as the right to impugn or question the constitiitio.naI validity 
of a Provincial law is concerned. 


I presume that a law transgressing the constitutional right of a 
■citizen is not constitutional!}^ valid.’’ I am personally of opinion 
that Provincial Courts — and better still a Provincial High Court — 
•should have the right to entertain such a suit and an ap[)eal may 
he allowed to the Federal or Supreme Court. 

The subject dealt with in paragraph. 39 of the Second lleport of 
the Federal Structure Committee iniglit have been ino,re fully 
'developed. The necessity of creating an aiitliority for tlie ])urpose 
of co-ordinating the policy of different Provincial (joveriin'ieiifs, 
wTeii uniformity of policy is needed in the interests of India as a 
whole, is obvious. Valuable suggestions on ibis poi,nt h-\rt 
made in the Iteport of the Statutory Coin.missio.ii, paj’agraii'bs LS'I 
and 185, YoL II, and might be adopted. Such a (*o-ord.iiiati.ii,!:r 
Board would be necessary in view of the reconiniendation made iri 
paragraph 12 of the E'eport of the Finance sub-Co.minittee. TIic 
Provinces are apt to tinker with the subject of taxation, a pKi-ocess 
which ought to be avoided, and an adviso.ry Fiiia.ncial Board will 
perform this useful function. ’ The necessity of such co-ord.iimti.i:.io« 
Boards has recently been felt in Australia^ 

^ The qiiestioii d-ealt wdth in the B.epo.rt on Coimnercial Discri- 
mination is not quite separate and distinct from, the question of 
Iiindainental rights which came within the purview of the 'Minorities 
•Bub-Committee. I refer to paragraph 8 of last year’s Report. 
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In the final speech delivered on the 19tli January^ the Prime 
Minister also alluded to the subject — page 484 of the Eeport of the 
Plenary Meetings. In view of those recommendations which 
appareiitlj^ condemn discrimination in respect of all civic and 
■econoiiiic rights end whilst the subject is -still to be dealt with by 
an experienced Parliamentary draftsman/’’ I do not see why 
eommerciai discrimination has been the subject of a separate fieport. 
Tiierej iioweveip appjear to be some discrepancies in diherent parts 
of the Fourth lleport. Paragraph 18 enumerates the rights, in 
respect of wdiich discrimination is condemned. Paragraph 19 
widens the scope of these rights as also of persons claiming them, 
while paragraph 22 again restricts the rights and the persons. I 
do not think it is intended to deprive any minority of the protection 
v/hich this clause gives or to save from its operation an interest 
which a minority largely represents. 

Ill this connection I would invite attention to various clauses 
which have been suggested by several members of the Delegation 
ill their respective notes and memoranda, and also to the series of 
clauses which have been proposed in the so-called compromise 
signed by His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Henry 
Gidney, and Dr, Ambedkar, and reported at page 5 of the Second 
Beport of t]j.e Minorities siib-Coiiiio.ittee. If discrimination in 
respect of taxation, the holding of property, the carrying on oi 
anj trade, profession or biisinevss, and in respect of residence or 
travel, is to be interdicted, is such discrimination to be permitted 
in respect of admission to educational institutions? Mere execu- 
tive instructions for laying open all schools to all classes, castes 
and creeds, have proved abortive; I wonder what Dr, Ambedkar 
has to say about it. Is it sufficient to condemn discrimination in 
the^'' holding of property”? Does such a phrase interdict such 
discriminatory laws as exist in Kenya against Indians and other 
Asiatic races ? Is acquisition of property covered by the term 
holding of property ”? I would suggest to the “ Parliamentary 
draftsman ” that he should collate the various suggestions made by 
different Delegates representing different interests and given in the 
first and second JL-.-ports of the Minorities siib-Committee, 

A few word.s on the report of the Minorities sub-Committee, I 
do not wisli to repeat what I have said in my memorandum on the 
claim of the ITiiidu minority in the Punjab. I wish, however, to 
know on beiialf of the Hindu minority whom I represent that, if 
the coiistitiitioii does not immediately give them the 'right of voting 
for the eleeiion of the members who form the majoriH in the 
Coxmcil or the largest group, how long will this right be denied to 
ih ein ? 

In the Punjab, two-thirds of the Council is so constituted that 
the remaining one-third representing the Hindu group has no voice 
in the election of two-thirds of the members. Is this right which 
the Hindus claim to be withheld as long as the majority wish to 
Beprive them of it? Will that majority ever voluntarily give up 
that right? Doss the declaration of 1906 constitute a pledge? — 
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tlioiigli that pledge in respect of the Pimjal:) was broken by the 
veiy persons who gave it. Has the pact of 1916 a,iij binding force 
wiieii'all the parties who entered into the pact are dissatisfied with 
some of its aspects or other? To ask us to iiiake another pact is,. 
I am afraid, to evade il?e respo]isil):iliiy of deciding the question. 
The only solution is the one suggested by me in iny memorandiini. 

The met hod oi; 3'eeruitineiit of the Public Services has been 
suggested in Ihe pact entered into by some of the minorities. Tiie 
recriiitnieiit is to lie so made as to give a proper ami an adequate 
share to all idasses and communities. What tliis proper share is 
has to be deteiMiiined by either tlie head of the execiiiive or the 
members of tlie .Pifiilie Services Ooinmission who would be appointed 
by him. On belmlf of the iiiinority whom I represent I oppose iliis 
method for the following reasons. It would be diiiicuit for ihe 
head of the executive iti ihe future (Joverinueiit of India to dis- 
regard the wishes of the majority. A l)etter plan to ineet tlie 
claims of all classes will he to reserve for a, transitional ])erlod a 
proportion for which sticdi (daiins may he considered, and for tlie 
rest to declare that strict merit should be the sole criterion. There 
should have been tmaniniity on this point amongst all the minori- 
ties, but unfortunately this has not been tlie ease. 

There are special reasons why, on behalf of the minoritv I 
represent, I oppose the method. la the lirst place I must state 
frankly that the Hindu minority ap]U'‘ehends that it will noi; reccub'e 
the same sympathetic treatment as the other minorities. Secondly,, 
where spoo:ri-.feeding and reservcition suits a .majority commimiivv 
it becomes ^an irrevocable privilege. Tliere can be no transitional 
period for it, 

Wntli regard to the qiia.ntiiiii of reservatio.n I have only to point; 
out the practiipi followed l>y tlie (loveiMime.iit of India .i.ii respeen of 
appointments to the Imperial Services. One-t],iird is reserved for 
redressing communal iiiecjiialiiies. However uudesirabh‘ such Ti 
reservation may be^on legitimate abstract groiiiuls, I do not (|uestion 
the political expediency of such a policy, but then there is another 
side of the picture also. - In the Piiiijal) seventy to einhty per cent, 
of^the young men who come out of' tlie Hniversity ^iielong to tho 
minority groups. T'he occasions on which (ioverinue.nt has tcf toll, 
them t.b.at (iovernment ivitliholds from tliem tl.ie fiaiibs of their 
labours must be reduced to a :rnini.mu:ni. In Eiiro]}ean coiintries- 
statebineu ^ eonstaiuly ponder over the figaires o:i the unempkvyech 
but imagine how great is the uneinploymeiit amongst educated 
young men in our eoiiiitry. Till other avenues of einployirieiit; arc- 
opened, government service is the only objective of our cdiieated 
youths. I attribute the general uiirest in India larnelv to ramim- 
plo3mient. *' 

I lease no not think that I am attaching' too much ini]) 0 ]‘taiice to 
Government service. Reenutment on the ].)asis of caste' and ereoil 
has a direct effect on the whole of our political outlook and niein^. 
taiity- to display the communal and class label is condindvc tc,, 
a citizen's personal gam he will consta.ntiY do it and harp on it 
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Adopt tlie formula for services proposed by my respected friends 
Di\ Moonje, and tlie demand for separate electorates vriil cease 
witliiii a short time. The sum and siibstamce of my speech is to ash 
you to give us a constitution %vliich at least paves the vcay towards 
nationalism and encourages us to approach that goal and not one 
that perpetuates class differences^ and makes impossible even the 
eventual fulfilment of the pledge of 1917. 

Mr, Jadhav: I am very much obliged to yoip, Sir, for giving 
me an opportunity of expressing my view's on the first day of this 
Plenary Session. I had not the good fortune of being a member 
of any" of the Committees this year, and I have had no occasion to 
urge the claims and air the grievances of the people wdioni I have 
the honour to represent. I Save had the privilege of hearing my 
friend, Sir A. P. Patro, and I am in general agreement with him. 
He is a leading member of the Jnstiln Party in Madras, and I 
belong to a party in Bombay w-hich is working on the^same prin- 
ciples of justice and fairness to all the communities. 1 also agree 
with Sir CoW'Rsji Jehangir in w'hat lie has urged against commercial 
and administrative discrimination. I therefore do not think it 
necessary for me to go over the same ground again. 

Just a year ago, at. our first Plenary Session, I gave my view’s 
about federation wfith the Indian States, I then said : — 

I w'as very agreeably surprised to hear from, the speeches 
of the Princes that they are eager to come wfithin the federa- 
tion. I had not expected that that time wnuld come so quickly. 
I had expected that the Indian Princes w^oukl like to form 
their owni confederation and then to come into the general 
scheme after some j’ears of experience. If the}’ are already 
eager to join the general federation I would not like to stand 
ill their wary, although I think that perhaps it w’Oiild be better 
for the Indian Princes to develop their own Indian Cliaiiiber 
of Princes, by forming a federation of their owui,'’ 

That is wdiat I said last year. I knew’ that some of the Indian 
Princes w’ere holding somewPat similar view’s at that time, and 
others have since come forwmrd to join their ranks. The number 
of those eager to join the Federation w’itliout delay and of those 
who w’oiild prefer to take more time to decide is almost equal, and 
in these circumstances I shall be excused if I dare to say that it 
may require some time yet before the full Federal constitution 
•conies into existence and w’orks efii.eieiitly. There are di'fficiilties 
in the way, and many gaps have yet to be filled. 

The Federal Structure Committee, Lord Chancellor, under your 
able ^Chairmanship, has w’orked very arduously, and has brought 
out important Ileports wdiich show that there is a considerable 
measure of agreement amongst the members of that Committee. 
The jiiaterial tims collected is, very valuable, and wull give consi- 
derable help to those wTio are drafting the Government of India 
Animidment Bill. I hope and trust that ' that Bill will grant to 
India a Federal constitution. His Highness the Hawab Sahib of 
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peoples. TJie Indian laeiuLors of tinit Coinmittee knew tiie eoiuli- 
tions of the urban people very well^ but they luid not mucli ac(|iuuiit- 
aiice wit,li tlie conditions under wliicli tlie agricultural .masses and 
labour, botb factory and field, were woivking. Tlieir recoiiiiu.enda- 
■ tions, therefore, gave a great advantage to the urban peoples over 
the rural. It was discovered, when the electoral rolls were ready, 
that the proportion of voters residing in inunieipal limits to the 
total population of those places was excessively higher timii fhat 
of rural voters to the rural population. The special Committee 
that will be appointed now should be charged with the duty o.i 
correcting this injustice, and should take special care to see that 
both the field and factory labour is brought on the roil. This 
object cannot be achieved unless some of the members of the 
Committee are specially chosen from those who are conversant vltli 
the rural conditions. 

In this connection I should like to say a few words about liie 
Depressed Classes, The party to which I belong have consistently, 
during the last eleven years, supported tlieir claims, and our sym- 
pathy for their uplift cannot be called into question. At I'lresent 
they are represented in the Council by members nominated by tlie 
(jovernor. They claim that their representatives should enter tiu^ 
Council by election. So far there is an agreenieiit among all classes 
and sections. But the difference of opinion is acute as soon os tim 
question ox the electoral roll is raised. Some favour reserved seats 
in joint electorates and others advocate special electorates. On 
principle, the former system of joint electorates is very attractive. 
But when one examines its praeticability one is confronted with 
great diiSnuities and I am n:iyself convinced that to call iipon tlie 
Depressed, Class candidate to contest a joint electorate is to call 
upon a cripple to run a race with an athlete and will amount 
den^ring them effective end real representation, fihe Govern men t 
of Bombay have reconiinende.cl for these classes separate electorates 
and I have been holding the saio,e view for many I am, 

authorised by the party I represent to state, that they also support 
■the claim of the Depressed Classes. 



Aiiotlier matter in v^niicli my people are interested is the 
Iiidiaiiisaticii of the Army. In accordance mitli the reconiineiida- 
lions 01 the Defence Committee of this Coiifereiice, an Expert Coin» 
mittee was appointed by the iTOYerniiieiin of India, and their liieport 
lias been placed in our hands. It is pity that there is no 
■■opportiiiiity for us to discuss the recommendations oi the Committee, 
-especially when that Committee has gone out of its way to express 
its opinion in opposition to that expressed by the Defence Committee 
with regard to the necessity of keeping Sandhurst and Woolwich 
open for Indian Cadets, in addition to the luimber of students that 
will be admitted into the Indian Military College to be started 
liereafter. I have drawn up a note on this subject which has been 
■circulated to all members of this Conference, and I hope, Lord 
Chancellor, that it will be sent to the Government of India for their 
■consideration. 

I crave your indulgence to say a few words about another E-eport 
■which has also been cireulated among us. I mean the Report 
dealing with the financial ability of Sind to bear the strain of 
■separation from Bombay. I have no desire to pass any remarks in 
favour of or against separation. The Report shows that the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay have been spending over a erore of rupees 
■(£■750,000) a year on the administration and development of Sind 
in excess of the revenues obtained from that Province. Besides 
this, Bombay was incurring heavy capital liability on account of 
the Siikbur Barrage and other Irrigation schemes. 

Here in this Conference, and especially in the Sind Committee, 
■speeches were made charging the Government of Bombay with 
stepiiiotlierly treatment of Sind. The report has exposed the 
hollowness of this charge and shows how ungrateful Sind has been 
teethe inotlier, who is spending considerabiy more on Sind than her 
revenues warrant, at the cost of her own people. I trust that the 
representatives of Sind will acknowledge the debt they owe to the 
Presidency proper and withdraw the charge of stepinotherl}^ treat- 
ment brought against the Government of Bombay. 

Sirdar Janruini Dass : Mr. Chairman, our discussions in both 
•Sessions of this Conference have shown that federation will be the 
appropriate form of constitution for the whole of India. We have 
■seen that the two Iiidias cannot remain isolated without prejudice 
to their welfare and that, if suitable safeguards prevent one part 
from encroaching on the legitimate rights of the other— safeguards 
that would preserve the sovereignty of the States and the prestige 
and personal dignity of the Rulers— both British India and Indian 
India may enter into federation -with confidence. 

The Maharaja of EOapurthala, wdiom I have the honour to repre- 
sent, has signified his conciiiTeiice in the Federal scheme. The 
progressive ideas which His Highness brings to the rule of Iiis State 
■amp well laiowii. The institution more than ten years ago of a Legis- 
•lative Assenihly closely associated his subjects wuth his Goveriimeiit, 
It is widely hoped that A due course all Indian States wiU introduce 
-constitutional forms of Govermnent, so as to bring their systems into 



line witli responsible (,TOYerii.rne:iit in Britisli Iiniia, as :hi:r as niaopbe 
practicable. I shai'e tbat hope, being' emphatically of ilio ripiiijora 
that the welfare and prosperity of the wliole of i mini will ue])e)ivl 
largely on the ruling Prim/es keeping this ]a>iiey steam ly sii view. 

Federation is an idea? aceejitetl by aill parties, and If t’nere are 
differeiices of opinion among tlie Pi'inees, it is not on iiie i)U.s!c 
principle of federation, but on (he metinKl of selecting rer>resenia- 
tiyes to lie sent to the Federal Ijegislatnre. I'he dihei-eiice is rhat 
some Princes favoirr direct rejiresentation, and otiiers iuniiw/t 
represeiitation tliroiigh an Electoral College^ 

A study of these scdiemes leads me to hold tlnit a mn /ac'v/u/ ean 
be found , vcliereby both niethotls could be embodied in tlie nnw 
consiituviuu . A most impoi-tant quesiion is, how to divide and 
distribute tiie seats ihat are to he allotted to the States. In my 
vievp rliis cannol he done satisfactorily on tlie basis of |)opulaiion 
and salutes. Under ihe scheme Sir Aklmr ilyd.ari ouilined in !iis 
speech on September 2dr(i in the Fe<leral Sbriictut'e (Committee, it’ 
only 50 seats wei'e given to the Slates, 24 'U’onld go to the 24 States 
whose Eulers have salutes of 21, 19 and 17 guns; one each to other 
Sta/ies grouped in different Provinces and agencies. Of tlie surplus^. 
Hyderabad would have five additional seats, and Mysore, Bai'oda,, 
(j'walior, and Hashmir two ('-ach.. Sir Aklnir mentioned distribution 
on these lines in a merely illustrative sense, but T assert tliai if !iis 
scheme is adopted, federation is doomed. It must not in- fso- 
gotten that salutes are not the I'eal cri(e.rion of the im[)o]'tan(‘e of 
States. The majority of the Sovereign States will remain out of 
federation if proper reprevsentation is not given to them, and tin’s 
will mean the wrecdc of the Fedej'al Constitution . 

The iiiclusioii of ihe majority of Sovereign vStates is of the utmost 
importance for consolidating' the coristitxition. Just iiuagine the 
weakness of the edifice of I'ederat ion if oabc oiu‘ seal were g'itam 
to all the Punjab vStates (exi'liiding Patiala, am! Jbchawalpiir) com- 
prising, among others, martial Sikh States like Hablm, Jind, and 
Kapurthala , wimse contributions to defence have been set ttital to 
the safety of t1ie Indian Empire, situated as they are in tlie 'Punjab, 
on the borders of Afghan territory. Important ^iiissulman States 
like Eampiir and Junagarli, and Hindu States like Alwar. Bliavmn 
gar, Eawanagar. and Dholpur, would also lie excluded, rmhu' 
such eoiiditions federation will stand on weak ])iria rs ami will not 
bear tlie onslaught of any storm. Besides, it will lie exceedingly 
difficult, .’however impartial the pro-posed Committee of allocatioi]. 
inoy lie, to give a just and equitable representation to the Ptates. 
I beg TO submit, tlierefore, that the procedure adopted in the eemsti" 
tiition of the Oliamber of Princes, ^rhicli was inaugurated l)v Eoyal 
Proclamation on Feliruary 8th, 1921, may witli advantage be 
followed for the selection of representatives of these Prim.'es for the 
Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature. We all know t'ho im- 
portance attached by the Indian public to Queen Yicioria’s Prochm 
matioii of 1858. It is most important that the Proclamation of our 
.present (jraeious Sovereign, issued little more tha,n ten years agcg 
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slioiild be tlie guide in this cognate matter of the Princes, whose 
relations are, not with the British Parliaineiit, but with the Crown. 
There are also other reasons w-hy the system which has worked satis- 
factorily for the whole body of Princes Slice 1921 should not be 
departed from, in order to introduce a new principle that is certain 
to create Jealousy, heart-burning and vSiispicion, which we are all 
annioiis to avoid. I would suggest that, as provided in the consti- 
tution of the Chamber, one seat each should be given to all the 
rilling Princes who are members of the Chamber at present. If the 
121 States are each given a seat in the Upper House, the claims 
of all the States will be met without giving any legitimate cause 
for grievance to the major States. The latter will have a consi- 
derable number of representatives in the Lower House on the 
population basis, since both Chambers are to. iiave co-ordinate 
powers; the greater vStates will not have cause to grumble, as they 
will always have a strong position in the Legislature. Hyderabad, 
for instance, with its population of about 13,000,000, will have 14 
members, one in the Upper and 13 in the Lower House. States 
with a population of one million will have only two members: one 
ill each House. I submit that the Upper Ploiise should be enlarged 
in order to accommodate the 121 members from Indian States. On 
a fifty-fifty basis, the Upper House vroiild then number 242, while 
on a 40 per cent, basis it would be just over 300. This is not a 
large number compared with the Japanese House of Peers, which 
has 399 members ; and the British House of Lords is very niiich 
larger. 

That distinguished leader, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, on September 
15th, said, It is for Their Highnesses to decide what is the 
niifiimum mimhev which will meet with their requirements, and 
then we will discuss the question of proportion between British 
India and Indian StatesU From liis remarks and those of other 
leaders of British India it w'ould seem there should be no difficulty 
in British Indians agreeing to make the House a little larger to meet 
the needs of the ^States. The vceiglitage given in the Uiiper House 
"Over the population^ percentage of the States should be used in the 
interest of the medium aiicl smaller States. I am not thinking' in 
this connection of the State I represent. Kapiirthala will have 
direct representation in any event on account of its historical im- 
portance, its contribution to the defence of the country and for 
imperial purposes in the Afghan Wars and the Great War. li is 
also assured of representation from t'lie point of view of salutes and 
•the full sovereignty it has enjoyed for some centuries. In the 
interest of the Princes as a body, ive cannot allow these States 
■enjoying full sovereignty to be treated in any inferior manner to 
those who enjoy the same rights although they are more thickly 
populated and their areas are larger. The equalitv of status among 
'Sovereign States is implicit in the constitution of the League of 
nations, where powerful countries such as England and France 
have the same ^representation as Uruguay and Paraguay in South 
America. As for the Lower House, T agree that thehStates’ repre- 
sentatives should be on the basis .of population. I urge that States* 
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representatiTes slioiild lie cliosen hj tl}.e Eulers from the members' 
of the Legisiati^e Councils of their States. • 

I take this opportiiiiEy to express ror/" firm coiiAsiction, that tlie 
eonimunai trouble in India which^ imfortiiniiteiy, is luakiiig its 
appearance also in some of the States, is traositorj o.nd artiiLcial. 
Once coniideiice is restored and all suspicion reinovedj factors cf 
coiiiiiiiiiiitiy caste, aiiil creed will take only a secoiidury place in tlie 
political life oi the country. This is the spirit of the younger 
generation, to-day; as on them will rest soon the responsibility oi: 
working and deTeioping the new Coiistitntion, one can look to tlio 
fntnre for a united and hapoy India without aiiv iTiisoiYiiiu: aiuL 
indeed, witn coniideiice. 

i take this opportunity to express my profound appreciation 
of the great work of the .Prime Minister and other Ministers in 
helping the Conference, riisrory will record that the intentions of 
the British Government vis-d-vls India have been sincere. ‘When 
we. go home and reflect on all tliat has Iiappened we shall recognise 
how many times during these Seswsions we have had proofs of the 
sincerity of their affection for oiir country. They are as ahxiouS' 
as we are to lead India to the goal of a self-governing eoniitry as a. 
co-ecjiial pa,Ttner in the Coiiirnonwealth of tlie"Britis.li Fa:npire." The 
friendship cultivated by association for over a cenrary and a lialf 
should he used further to strengthen the ties beiweea, England and 
India by wdiich the attachment between the twn peoples yrill 'beco.nie 
unbreakable. 

I am irresistably reminded of a noble precept :from Sha.hespearo 
which applies equally to India and to England: — 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried 

Grapple th e:in to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

Mr. Barooah: This time, we :meet in this hi-storic luill, iiiulei* 
different eirciiinstances. ‘When we met here a year ago tve tvere 
looked down upon and ridiculed by many of our people at home. 
They thought that tve were going on a iooVs errand. ’ But towards 
til 8 end of the la-st Session of the Co-iifereiicej the circuiiistaiices 
clpanged, a,nd people in India began to look up to this Conferenee 
with hopes, which they had refused to entertain before. I shouicl 
also say that the wliole wmrid is watcJiing tliis unprecedented 
meeting of the East and the West, with the greatest interest. 

What India demands to-day is the legitimate birtliright of one- 
fifth of the whole human race/ It is the British Government which 
is primarily responsible for this demand, and it is the British Gov- 
ernment again which can either grant or refuse it to-day: and in 
either case, Sir, I leave it to you to think, what vcill be the effect, 
not only in my country, hut also in yours, as well as m the rcvst of 
the Empire. It ought to be regarded as a matter of great glory 
to England, that under her tutorship, the vast .millions of IiidifI, 
the ancient land of light and civilisation, have joined to-day in 
one voice, in demanding equal pa.rt]ae,rsMp with' the. people of the 
British Empire and a 'place of honour among' them. 
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I know tliat we have not soh-ed oiir eomriiimal problems. I do- 
liot wonder. At this tiirning point in oiir historYj it is but natural, 
for every commiinit}^ to be anxious to safe^'iiard its own. rights. 
But it is sigiiificaiit tiia..t whatever difiereii^es there may be aniono: iis 
in tins respect, t.he entire Indian Delegation is iiiiaiiimoiis in one- 
matter. The Princes and tlie people, Iliiicliis and Miilianiinadans, 
Sikhs and Christians, have in one voice put forward their united 




people 


til at 


lid before the British Parliament and the 
India should be as miicli independent as any of the ott 
in the Empire, ancL that she should acquire that status without 
iiniiecessary delaw. Aon raiist have also observed that the points 
on vvdiich we still happen to disagree are much fewer tljaii those on 
which we have agreed ; and that our differences have been narrowed 
dovm to such an extent that they may now be left to the sagacity 
and sense of fairness of British statesmaiisiiip for satisfactory 
settlement. 

Dominion Status was promised to India: a.nd it is Dominion 
Status that India demands tc-day. I can conceive of no Dominion 
Status for India, without responsible government at the Centre and' 
without coiiirol over the Army, the Purse and tlie Poreign Affairs-, 
to the Pall extent to which they are enjoyed in the other Dominions 
in the Empire. I do not forget that in some of these departiiieiits. 
safeginmls^ are necessary for the period of transition; but none of 
as is airaid on this account. T \^8 are ag’i’eeable to all just and 
proper safeguards. I, therefore, beg to submit that the Government 
will not now be lustified in telling us that inasmuch as we have 
tailed [o come to a coiiipj-iete settlement of oiir cominuiial differences 
•we must return to India with Provincial autonomy alone. We were- 
hi'^iight here not to settle our communal differences. That could 
be done better in India than here. We were brought here to assist 
you, in our Inirable way, by free a.nd frank discussion with you, to- 
ll miimer oiityin honourable constitution for our eoiintiy, on the line 
of the Dominions, in spite of all our communal differences. The 
GroTeriiment were not ii.naware of our eominiinal differences, when 
tliev ^niade the pioinise of i 3 oiTiiiij,oii Status ior India and when they 
asked us to come here to assist them to arrive at the a’reatest eomiiioii 
.measure of agreement for the same; nor did they make the settle-* 
ment of communal differences a condition precederit to the attain- 
nnent of Doiiiiiiioii Status. It is therefore not open to the Govern- 
ment now to say that Dominion Status cannot be given to India, 
because the Indian ccmimimities have not yet been able to bring 
about a complete settlemeiit of all their differences. In fact, these 
differences have already been considerably removed and what still 
remains, can oe easily adjusted by the able statesmen of this- 
country, ^ without doing the least substantial injustice to any of the 
c.omiiai aides concerned, provided onlv that these statesmen face- 
tne situation with sincerity, sympathy and boldness. It is onlv in 
respect of Bengal and the Punjab that there are some real difficiiE 
aes: and f venture to appeal to you, Sir, as head of the ITational 
Government, td take this matter' into your owm hands, deal with it 
111 the spirit of a wise head of a coparcenary family, and by per- 
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;siiadiiig some and OTerriiling others of the meiiihers of our Indian 
lioiiseliold settle it in a manner conducive to the best interests in 
the long run of alL 

The percentage of representation of a particular coiniiiunity on 
the representative bodies of a country always depends upon its 
numerical strength as well as upon other considerations^ such as the 
general importaiace of tiie coiuiniiiiitjy and iiiasniiicli avS these are 
always changing factors, the representation also must require 
nhaiige and adjustment from time to time. For these reasons, any 
foriniila that may now Ije adopted for the representation of our 
various conimuiiities on our legislative bodies cannot stand good for 
ever, it will liave to l)e often reconsidered and readjusted in the 
future. I do not in the least attempt to niininiise the great import- 
ance of adecpiate representatioji of our different communities to 
■safeguard their own interests. But I would impress upon all com- 
munities that at tlris stage of our political advancement the attain- 
ment of seif-goveraiuent for India is of far greater importance 
than any tiling else. When w'e achieve this, there Vvill be ample 
time and opportunities for any readjustment in the matter of 
representation. Ton will excuse me, Sir, if I tell you that w’e 
are perhaps proceeding on the wrong line. A nation acquires 
independence first and settles its communal differences afterwards. 

It must be remembered that a constitution requires much, modifi- 
■cation and improvement, after being once built up. Ko constitution 
has ever been complete and quite satisfactory and faultless from its 
very birth. Your own constitution was not as glorious as it is 
io-daj^ when it was first introduced. Our present differences, 
therefore, should not stajid in the way of a popular constitution for 
our eouutry. Satisfy the discontented millions of India, by*" at 
once giving her a modern constitution, and the required improve- 
ments will come of themselves later on. 

The Indian Eomid Table Conference, far from being a failure as 
■some people would want the world to believe, has been a great 
success. It has proved, ])eyond the shadow of a doubt, that India 
is not only united but also earnest in her demand for complete self- 
government. If the eominunities have differed, the}- have differed 
only in matters of details and not in the main and fundamental 
■principles. Their anxieties to protect their o'wn interests do not 
indicate, in the least, their hostility to the national cause, but prove 
most uiimistakal)ly their keenness to eneiire the stability and sniootli 
Tunning of the future self-governing juacliinery for India. Well, 
Sir, these are very valuable materials to build up Dominion Status 
■for my country. 

This Eoiuid Table Confer ence is a great turning point in tlie 
history of Bi'itish connection with India. It has afforded a uiiicjue 
opportunity of binding up with the Empire one of the greatest 
countries of the world , with ties of lasting affection, friendship and 
goodwill, so essential for the welfare and the prosperity of tlie 
^entire British League of Yations. Here around this table, on this 
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13.16111 or able occasion, are assembled tlie represeniatiTes of all tiie 
'different communities^ classes, creeds and scliools of political 
tlioiiglit ill tliat vast country, every one of vrlioni is billing, witk a 
full lieart, to co-operate with. yoU;, the representatives of the British 
political parties, for the coimnoii good of the whole British Empire, 
Such an opportunity did not occur during the last two ce;!itiiries of 
British rule in India and will perhaps take many many years to- 
occur again. I entreat you most earnestly — do not lose this great 
opportunity; eommiinal differences we no doubt have: but do not 
make miicli of them; you can help us to unite, in spite of these 
differences; help us to rise to the iionoiirable position of your other 
Dominions: and give us peace and contentment. A coiiiented India 
will be a source of infinitely greater strengtii and pride to England ; 
but a discontented Iiidia, feeling a sense of liiimiliation, as she feels, 
to-day, is bound to be a burden of ever-increasing troubles to you, 
and will not be worth possessing at all. 

The air is thick with the rumours that this honiereuce will end 
in a declaration of Provincial autonomy, for the present, coupled 
with an assurance tliat the promise of responsibility in the Centre' 
will stand good for the future. Siicii a procedure is calculated to- 
do immense 1'ia.nn.. In spite of this pious assuiiuiee. it will not 
pacify India ; it is sure to alienate the sympathy even cu that small 
section of Indian politicians that has stood hy tlie side of the Cfov- 
errmient, up till now. I therefore once again appeal to you, Sir, 
and to all those, w]io are concerned in this matter — let it not be said, 
when this Conference is over, that British statesmanship failed to 
grasp the Indian situation, or to read the signs of the times and to 
rise to the full height of the occasioii. 

Tlie .matter of responsibility at the Centre is no longer a difficult 
mafter. After the prciuouncements made last Thursday, in the 
Federal Structure Co.mmittee, by Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi 
and Sardar Tljjal Singh, it is now only a Cjiiestion of providing 
adequate safeguaiils, to protect the minorities ; and to this, none- 
of the Indian Delegates tvill ever oltjeet. 

T,ii.ese ai-e my general observations. I have submitted a separate 
nr)te cjn a few [Mfints th.at vitaly concern my ‘Vwn Province. It 
refei‘s chiefly to the matter of re’preseiitatioii and territorial redis- 
tribution. and the treatment of the hill rux-as in Assam, I hope 
that it may l)e treated as a part of tliis simevli. 

In addition to what is contained in, that mhe, I beg to mention 
only (.)iie inoi'c niattur, Tlie proposed aPotment ox seats on the 
Central Tieg'islatures by the Sankey Committee for the Province of 
Assam is regarded as .iiiafle([uate. The Committee, while holding 
that for the Upper '' flie guiding pi-incuple should be a 

reasonable ap])roxiination to equa]it.y of re]')resentation for each 
unit 'C also oliserve very rightly that absolute eciuality, liaving- 
regard to the great variation in size a.inl population Iietweeii the 
Provinces, would obviously be iiiequitalfie ‘C I entirely agree with 
these vievrs; but I beg respectfully to point out that in suggesting^ 
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■Giily five seats fo.r Assam in tlie Upper Clianiber of tlie Iiidiaii 
Legislatiire, none of tliese principles iiave been strictly followecL 

As for deterniiniiig tlie represeiitation of a Province in tlie Lower 
Glianiberj tlie Committee very wisely took tli.e view tlmt it is not 
•oiiiy tlie population of a Provincej but also its importance in, oilier 
respects that slioiilcl be taken into consideration. But in allotting 
no more tlian seven members to represent tlie Province in tlie 
popular Honse of tlie future Parliament of India, I feel^ Sii% tbat 
tlie present position of Assam as a great centre of tea^ coal and oil 
■ and ]ier ever-increasing industries Pave not met witb adequate 
consideration. 

I have received a cable from the Assam Association a 
tical body of great importance in my Province ^ to put in my objec- 
tion to these allotments and I request that my objection may be 
noted and considered. 

Haja of Bobhili : Lord Chancellor, I am exceedingly thankful ^ 
to you, Sir, for allowing me an opportunity of placing before this 
Conference the views of the Landholders of India whom I have the 
honour to represent on this Conference. I do not share the view 
lield by some Delegates that speeches at this stage are of little 
value, particularly because the representatives of Landholders have 
had no other occasion of acquainting their fellow-Delegates, both 
British and Indian, of some of the vital issues which concern tliein. 

I trust that the Conference, and those that will have ultimately 
to draft the constitution, will give their best consideration to the 
case of the Landholders. 

Sir, I understand that the Eeports presented to the Plenary 
Session both' on the last occasion and on this, are open for discussion 
at this stage; and therefore I propose to deal very briefly ^f*ith 
some of tlie issues which arise out of the Franchise, the Mi.no.rities, 
and the Provincial Constitution Reports, and finally of the Federal 
Structure Committee^ E;eport so far as it concerns the liandliolclers. 

Roiv I desire to submit that the Zamindars, holding a large slake 
in the country, and to a certain extent conservative by tradition 
and instinct, have no desire to arrest progress or to thwart tlie 
legitimate ambitions of their countrymen. They arc a part of tlie 
iiation and are bound to take note of the surging tide of nationalism 
and the unani.inous desire for Dominion Status for India. But 
they will be false to tiieir principles and untrue to tlreir order if 
they do not desire to preserve the inherited rights of their class, a,jicl 
secure legitimate guarantees in the' nnw order of tilings. 

In the first place, the Zamindars claim that they should have, 
special representation in the Legislature, Provincial and Central, 
as hitherto, and urge respectfully that this representation is more 
necessary now than hitherto. 

Secondly, realising that no reasonable amount of special repre- 
"Sentation can by itself be an adequate safeguard, tlier?" urge that in 
all Provinces there should be established bhcameral Legislatures, 
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the Upper liouse liaviiig a steadying iniiiieiice on the occasional 
impetuosity of tlie popular Chamber. 

luistly, in view of the sanctity wliicli tliey attacli to tlie agree- 
ments entered into with tlieiii, and tlie sSnads g3:aiited to tkeni by 
tlie Paramount Power, they urge for the inclusion in the iiiiida“ 
mental rights of a clause securing iiiviolahility of the terms of such 
agreenieiits and saiiads. 


Indeed j the memoranda tlmt liave been c; 
■gates ox this (Jonierenee by the Maharaja! 
myself malve it unnecessary for me to deal at 
-some of these issues. 


irculated to the Dele- 
h of Darbliaiiga and 
any great length, with 


With regard to vSpecial representation, in our first memoraiidiiin, 
which I trust will forin part of the record of this Conference, we 
have explained the need for special representation for Landlords in 
Proviiiciai Legislatures. It is a matter for regret that both the 
Franchise sub-Committee and the Provincial Constitution sub- 
Committee did not deal with this question. I in list, however, 
express rny gratitude to the Federal Structure sub- Committee for 
its unanimous recommendation that Landholders should have 
■special representation, preferably in both Houses of the Federal 
Legislature, and certainly in the Lower. I venture to submit 
respectfully that the need for such special representation is even 
greater in the Provinces where Legislatures may have to deal with 
questions which more directly and vitally concern them. As we have 
pointed out in our memorandum, eveiy Provincial Government has 
recommended such special representation. The Government of 
India has strongly endorsed the view's of Local Governments in this 
hehali. And both on the strength of the Reports of the Provincial 
Cooiinittees wLicli collaborated with the Indian Statutory Commis- 
sion, and on other evidence, it can be asserted that non-official 
Indian opinion has generally been in favour of such repi'esentation. 
Ill this conneotioii I cannot do better than quote the views of the 
Governmeiit of India expressed in its Despatch: — 


'' We have ourselves no hesitation in holding that this form 
of special representation should continue. ■ The success in 
general constituencies of persons possessing the special Land- 
lord qualification can rightly be regarded as a healthy sign 
of a greater readiness O'li the part of a conservative class to 
recognise tlieir obligations, and take up political responsibili- 
ties under a..n increasingly popular system of government. 
But prejudices still survive, and, unless special constituen- 
cies are retained, many leaders of this important class may 
still be iinwulliiig to expose themselves to the hazards of 
election by general constituencies, and those Landholders 
ndio ate elected by general constituencies may prove to be 
unvegrresentmtive of the landholding interest. Such questions 
■as tenancy and land revenue measures can be expected to 
occupy" more prominently the attention of the Provincial 
Legislatures in the near future, and in the controversies 
li.kely to ensue, the Landlords can reasonable claim that they 



slioiild not be deprived of tlieir special representation at a- 
time mien tire e::^eiisioi]. of tlie francliise may well increase 
tlie diiliciilty of tlieir securing representation on a general 
register/’ 

And further tlie GovernineiLt of India coiiclude their hnal and 
considered reeoiiiiiieiidatioii in the following unmistakable terms: — 

'' Oii tlie broad issue whether or not there should be special 
eonstitiieiieies for the represeiitation oi the great Land" 
holders, we have no hesitation in accepting the vie.w of the 
Indian Central Committee and of the Provincial C-rovern- 
nieiits, that they should he retained liotli in the thiitrai and 
iii the Provincial Legislatures/' ' 

I must therefore conclude, Sir, that no eoiistitiition for the- 
estahlisliinent of Provincial Legislatures will fail to take note of 
the need for special representation being given to Landholders. 

With regard to Second Chambers, another question in wiiicli v/e 
are interested is the proposal for the establivshinent of a bx'-cameral 
system of Legislature in the Provinces. I note that the Provincial 
siib-Coimnittee has hj a large majority recommended the proposal 
unconditionally for some Provinces and conditionally for others. 
In so far as those Provinces for which such a system has been recom- 
mended- — namely, Bengal, United Provinces, and Eiliar and Orissa, 
we welcome and endorse the proposal, but we are not satisfied with 
the state at which the problem has been left in regard to the other 
Provinces. The establishment of Second Chambers is so fiuida” 
mental an issue, not merely in regard to vested rights and interests,, 
but even to the proper working of the constitution, that no one can 
contemplate with equaiiiniity a difiereiitial treatment of the Pro- 
vinces in this respect. It is inconceivable that at the tlireslihokl of 
a new era of great constitutional reforms the affairs of vast pro'vin-- 
cial areas and populations should be left to the imtraminelled control 
of a single Cliamber. The check for over-hasty or panicky legisla- 
tion must be found from within, and cannot either effectively or 
for long be imposed froiii. without with such expediences as powerS' 
of veto. Sir, I venture to think that the recommendation of the 
Provincial sub-Oommittee would Inive l)eeii modified -so as to lie 
ap]>lical)le to all Provinces if it lu\d before it tlie picture of the 
constitution proposed for all India. The expedience of the scheme 
of an all-India Eederatioii resulted in an appreciation of the posi- 
tion of the Provinces which will, if not immediately, certai.iily 
within a short time, approximate to sovereign States. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that in the new constitution eveiw Province must- 
have bi-cameral Legislature, the Upper House anting as a vhole- 
soine restraint on the Lower. 

Sir, I have referred to the Minorities siib-Coiiiniittee and its- 
B-epoj't. It is regrettable that in the preoccupations of that C?;ora- 
iiiittee over the coininunal issue other vital mutters such as those- 
affecting various interests and the question of fundamental rigli.ts- 
, have not even been discussed. I am, therefore,, constrained to refer- 
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:iii some cletaii to one of sncli yital issues concerning Landlords. 1 
desire it to be clearly understood tjiat I am speaking on beliaif of 
tliat group oi Lancliorcls wlio are kolders of periiiaiieiitiy settled 
•estates, 

I siiali not weary the Coniinittee lay tracing the history or describ" 
iiig tlxe genesis of some of these estates — some of which are so vast 
.as to be larger both in size a.nd iraportance than the ter.ritories of 
.many a ruling Chief of India. I shall only content rnyself by 
stating what is an iindoubtea fact, that the ancestors of many of 
these estates were liiiiers witli full sovereign powers, and that the;y 
.gave up their sovereign powers under specific agreements and 
in iitiiaHy binding covenants. 

It is iinnecessary to go into the history of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, but I may be permitted to quote just two articles from that 
historic document which Lord Cornwaliis 'vvas responsil>le for. so far 
as Bengal is concerned. In the Proclamation which the Marquis 
.issued under the authority of the Board of Directors in 1793 it is 
.stated : — 

Tlie Marquis Cornwallis now notifies to all Zamiiidars:, 
independent Talookdars and other actual proprietors of laiid 
ill the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, that he has 
been enipcuvered bjc the Honourable Court of Directors for the 
affairs of the East India Company to declare the jumma 
tvhich has been or may be assessed upon tbeir lands uiide.r the 
regulations above mentioned, fi.:ved for ever/^ (Article II.) 

•Article III of tlie Proclamation further states: — 


T.he CTOvernor-General in Council accordingly declares to 
the Zamindars, independent Talookdars and other actual pro- 
prietors of land, witii or on behalf of whom a settlement has 
been concluded under the regulations above mentioned that 
at the expiration of the term of the settlement no alteration 
will be made in the assessment which they have respectively 
■engaged to pay, but that they and their heirs and lawful 
successors will be allowed to hold their estates at siigIi assess- 
ment for everd^ 


These conditions and assurances are not exceptional for the land- 
holders of the Provinces mentioned herein, but they are applicable 
generally to all permanently settled estates. In fact, the follow- 
ing clause appears in the sanad granted to every landholder of a 
•permanent^ settled estate in the Madras Presidency : — 


^ * The British Government resolved to grant to Zamindars 
and other landholders, their heirs and successors, a permanent 
property in their land in all time to come; to fix for ever a 
uioclerate assessment of public revenue on such lands which 
shall never be liable to change under any circumstances; to 
institute Courts of judicature for the protection of these 
■valuable rights 



Bh\ I plead tiiat iliese obiigations slioiikl be caiTied OYex to tlie 
new coiistitution and tkat tlie new Governnient should be ^ bound by 
these obligations entered into by the old. I ask for an incorpora-- 
tioii in the fundamental rights of a clause w’-hicii Tvili prevent in any 
inanner the whittling dowir or impairing of these rights. We desire- 
that tlie-teriiis of the settlement should not be altered in any niaiiiieiu 
Yfe desire that no expropriatory legislation of anj' kind should be' 
permitted which will either deprive us of any portion of our estates/ 
or lessen the value of such estates except on payiueiit of just com- 
pensation adjudicated upon bj competent tribunals. Sir, it vroiild 
under iiormal circiiinstances have been iinnecessary for me to press 
this claim for safeguarding lawfully acquired existing rights of the 
landholders. But the trend of certain agitation in India, conlined 
though it has been to a small section, has created a feeling of pro- 
found uneasiness among the eiass which I represent. B’or have our 
apprehensions and anxieties been dimiiiislied by listening to the 
speech which Mahatma Gandhi made at a meeting of the Eecleral 
Structure Committee in discussing British eoininerciai rights, Wn 
have heard with alarm the proposal serioushc put forward that titles- 
to property will be subject to examination and audit by the new" 
Government, not according to any well-defind law but according to 
a mysterious process wdiicli recognises onh^ that which is legiti- 
mate and the best interests of the nation We feel that 
to mix up moral ideas wdth legal ideas w^ould result in doing in- 
justice both tO‘ moral conceptions and legal ideas. Sir, I do not 
desire to dilate on this aspect of the case and will only say that 
such a proposal can never be accepted by the landholders. 

We desire that all the covenants and obligations wdiicli the 
present GoYeriiment have entered into with us must be carried over 
to the nevr regime, and accepted b}^ the new- Government. I^or is 
this proposal a new or revolutionary one. Such was exactly tiTe- 
arrangement wdieri the Crown took over the administration from the 
East India Company. By Section 67 of the Government of India 
Act of 1858 it wms enacted that '' All treaties made by the said 
Company shall be binding on Her Majesty, and all^ contracts, 
covenants, liabilities and engagements of the said Company made,, 
incurred or entered into before the commencement of this Act may 
be enforced by or against the Secretary of State in Council in like 
manner and in the same courts as they might have been by and' 
against the said Company if this Act had not been passed 'b " This-. 
section lias been repeated in vsubsequent enactments and is repro- 
duced as Section 132 in the latest Government of India xbct of ' 
1919. We strongly urge for a similar section forming part of anw 
new- constitutional statute for Jndia. The effect of such a provi- 
sion wdll be that if on a proper interpretation of the contract between- 
the East India Company and the Landholders under various sanacls- 
and agreements, and understandings the Government was precluded' 
from increasing the^ burdens on or impairing the value of their- 
estates,^ future Ijegislatures, Central or Provincial, and future 
Executives will be under the vsame bar. I submit thivS is neither an 
unreasonable nor an extravagant claim. 
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Sir. 1 liave eirciiiated a menioraiidiiin on. tiie constitution of an 
Andiira ifronince -wiiicii has been tlie subject of agitation for many 
years and vcliicli is non’ an argent necessity. While I have no 
desire to side-track the tvork of this Cy>iifereiiee or to delay the 
passing of any constitiitional Act of Pariianient, I am et^ualiy 
clear in iiiy iniiid that the formation of an Andlira ih-ovince cannot 
be long postponed. I suggest that the constitution should provide 
for the division of a federating unit so as to facilitate the formation 
of Provinces based on iiiiguistie amnity and that in the ineainciiiie 
the (iGveriiiii.ent of India should take steps preparatory to the 
constitution of an Andhra ih-oviiiee. 

Sir. I have only one other aspect of the woik of this Coniereiice 
to touch upon before 1 close nij remarks. I ani one of these who 
do not feel that the Conference has failed to achieve what it set out 
to do. It has certainly settled the broad outlines oi the constitiw 
tioii and has put before us the bold scheme of an all-India liedera- 
tioiij which alone rvill solve the many difficulties connected wit,h 
constitutional advance. It is perfectly true that a solution of the 
iiiinorities problem has not been arrived at, but I shall not be too 
tragic over its failure — I am aveare, Sir, that a large body of Dele- 
gates, even at this eleventh hour, are vvilling to cguis to a settle- 
ment and will not question any solution that you may propose. 
But iiiiaiiiinity is impossible in this as in any other question — and 
indeed must be more so in this than in other questions. Speaking- 
on behalf oi the Landholders of the Madras Presidency, and if 1 
may, for the Justice Party of vchich I happen to be 'a m.amber both 
in the Legislature and outside, I should like to take this opportunity 
of stating that we are ero-phatically of opinion that special repre- 
sentation should be given to the iintoxicliable classes. Hot merely 
justice and expediency, but the very needs of democracy as well as 
social reform, require the giiaranteeiiig of a certain number of 
Bieinbers of these classes being elected to the Legislatures, and we 
can conceiye of no other method, than that of special representation 
for securing that end. I should like to add that both my class 
and my party also eiidoi’se the claim for special representation of 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, and we yery 
much regret that there should have been any voices raised against 
such claims. Sir, the vast majority of my countrymen, parti- 
cularly the younger section, are tired of continual bickerings over 
the representatioii in councils: of the various communities, and I 
want to give your Goyernrneiit this assurance, that proyided the 
adyance in constitution is satisfactory and as visualised at the last 
Session of the Conference, any decision by the G-overnment on the 
communal issue, in the absence of an agTeeinent, will be not 
mereh’ accepted but warmly welcomed by the vast mujoritTr of the 
people, and the country will settle down to a peaceful era of 
progress. 

Sir, one word more and I Lave done. During the last days of 
the Eederai Structure Committee I have watched with interest the 
discussion on, the issue whether Provincial autonomy must precede 
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Central responsibility or must coincide vritli it. Some iiave 
suggested tJiat it will take at least tliree years to complete tlie neces- 
sary steps before an all-India Federation can be establisliedj tliat it 
would be unreasonable to keep India so long under tlie present 
constitntioiij and tiiat tSerefore Provincial autonomy iimy ]:)e 
iiitrodnced as soon as possible. Others have suggested that this 
proposal may postpone in definitely the question of responsibility at 
the Centre, and liave tiierefore urged siiiiiiltaneoiis advance l)otli 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. I may be pardoned for tlie 
reflection tliat iiincli may be said on both sides. I agree witli those 
who believe that if Parliament will pass merely a Bill for Provin- 
cial autonomy it would create such suspicion that the Provincial 
CGiistitntions v/ill not have a fair cliaiice of success. It vroiild also 
be unreasonable to ask Provincial Ministers^ however responsible 
tiiej" may be, to shoulder the burden of snppressiiig an agitation for 
responsibility at the Centre, an agitation wliicb is in no wa-v dne 
to any act of the Provincial administration, and the jnstiiicatioii 
for which tliey cannot reall}" question under such circumstances. 

I feel therefore that Provincial autonomy and the establishment 
■of responsible all-India federation must more or less coincide 
and that there can be no satisfactory transitional arrangement of 
a British-India Federation. 

I should like to remind the Conference that it has proceeded 
•all along on the basis of an eJl-India Federation and that important 
interests have agreed to responsibility at the Centre on that basis. 

I feel tliat^the interposition of a British-India Federation, though 
■lor a transitional period, will necessarily lead to the reservation of 
many more subjects than at present contemplated, and what is 
■a far greater danger, will inevitably prevent the formation of an 
all-India lederation, thus converting the transitional stage iiito^a 
permanent state yf immobility. On'tlie other hand it is'" no good 
■cpiestioning the hond ftdes of those who state that three years may 
^elapse before the Federation can come into existence. I feel, Sir, 
'thaty, middle course is possible which may meet both view points, 
and I commend it for the earnest consideration of the Government" 

It is undeniable that even according to the proposals of the Federal 
Structure Committee, Provincial legislatures must come into exist- 
-ence before the Federal legislatures, so that the Upper Federal' 
•Chamber may be constituted oiit of tliem. What is really appre- 
hended is that after passing a Bill for Provincial autonomy Parlia- 
ment may inst on its oars and not proceed further. These appre- 
nensioiis will be removed if a composite Bill for the establishment of 
.and the inaguration of a Federation for 
Ali-inaia is passed by Parliament. One portion of the Act so 
passed may come into operation earlier than another part, a definite 
flare being, however, fixed for the coming into operation of the 
iSecoiK. part During the interval the work of completion of the 
pittnie may be carried out, the proposals einergdng from such 'work 
. y memis of negotiations, being embodied in statutory rules wbich 
may be laid before , Parliament^ from time to time for ratificafioii. 

Xo us obvious thai; all the details cannot be embodied in the Act 
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and must be tlie subject of legislation bj statutory rules as indeed 
was ilie case in 1919. I Yenture respectfiilly to put forward tliis 
suggestion for tlie consideration of t.lie GoYernnient and Conference^ 
I beg to apologise for tbe time I liave taken and to tliank you once 
more for tlie valuable opportunity given to me. 

Sir Hubert Carr : Lord Cjiancellor, during tlie past week or ten 
days we have heard a good deal regarding the alleged failure of the 
Conference, and I am glad to have this opportunity to express the' 
viev' of my colleagues and myself, which is very eniphatically' 
opposed to that description. We feel that the deliberations 
extending over the past year have led to a very remarkable degree 
of agreement on many questions of vital importance to the future of 
India, In holding this viewy w^e do not shut our eyes to the 
difficulties which still exist, but w'e have a been recollection of the 
great difficulties which faced this Conference when it first assembled 
last year. 

Our commiiiiity tabes, perhaps, a more severely practical view of 
the problems confronting them, and consequently, although at one 
wutli liiany of the Delegates in visualising Indj.affi future as an 
autonomous unit, we are perhaps liable to attach greater attention 
to the practical difficulties in the road. We feel very strongly that 
not only, as has been said by many speakers, wdll the finest con- 
stitution in the -world fail to operate satisfactorily wuthoiit goodwill, 
but also it will fail to act unless it has a sound, practical basis. It 
is security of life and of property for every person wdthin the 
borders of federated India -vffiich wdll be the final criterion on which 
the constitution of India will be judged. That general principle 
has influenced our attitude in the many discussions on the various 
subjects in which it has been our privilege to take part, and it will 
continue to be our general principle in assisting the development 
and application of constitutional reforms. Granted, such a policy 
has not as its basis the achievement of the highest speed, but because 
it is te'mpered with a keen appreciation of Indian political feeling 
w'e do believe that it is calculated to achieve the highest speed ^Yhicb. 
is compatible with reasonable safety. Were nothing to result from 
this Conference other than the increased iHiderstaiiding and respect 
which Delegates have found for each other, the gain wmuld be 
considerahle. This closer relationship enables all parties to give 
voice, wdtlioiit fear of misunderstanding, to their genuine -tlioiights, 
and permits the advocacy of lines of action in the knowledge that 
they will be judged in the. spirit in they are put -forwarcL 

It is in tills atmosphere that the European section of the British 
Indian Delegation stands firmly for such financial safeguards as 
will enable India to preserve lier credit, and -we do so -vntliout fear 
of being suspected of wanting to hold India back from her natural 
eoiistiiutional progress. "We" take that position because we know 
that Iiidiit, if she depreciates her credit, w~ill be hampered in all her 
future efforts at political, economic, or social development. It is 
in this atmosphere that we insist upon separate electorates for 
electing our representatives for the legislatures, wdiile w'e wdsli to' 
play our part and make our contribution to the public life of India. 
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W'S urge tills course not only for ourselves but for_ tbose minorities 
wiio demand it, not in order “to lifiinper tlie unmcatiou of India, ^ but 
because Tce Yerily believe it is a necessary step in securing^ true 
reuinseaeation, a.iid also tEat reasonable and inteiligent eoiilideiLce 


iii'tlie Parliaments of tbe country wbieb is essential to tjaeir_ success, 
in file same way liave iirgef tbe nmintennnce of eiiicieney m 
tke Services, not for tiie purpose of witliliolding power from tbe 
new Ctovernmeats, but because we want those {xoveriimeiits tc* start 
ivitii siica weapons as will enable tbein to ensure to fiie land peace 


f 1 11 1 1 I- ].■ u ii (]^ii ill ity , 


It is a coiiiiiioiiplace tiiat no goYerimient can ^ be strong witliout 
popular support, and no small degree of risk is justified iix obtaiii“ 
ini tills. 1 ' liave said tJiat my coiiiniiinity believes strongly in 
taking a safe line in constitutional development, in iiieasiiriiig 
tbe degree of safety attaching to any forward move we liave to 
consider tlie aiteniative risks. Safety does not lie in arijr one direc- 
tion and danger in anotiier. We siiouid niucli prefer Provincial 
aiitoxiomy instituted previously to any cliaiige in tbe Centre, or even 
before it is decided on at tlie Centre. We realise, liowever, tvliile 
deploring it, tbat tiiere is not sufficient confidence existing between 
India and Britain to-day tor India to be content witii merely Pro- 
vincial aiitononiy and a declared intention of developnieiit at tlie 
■Centre. We are, tlierefore, united witii our fellow Delegates in 
demanding tliat tlie wlioie framework of Eederation and Provincial 
aiitonom;r sball be determined at tlie same time. We earnestly Pope 
tliat Pixrrincial autononw will be introduced Province by Province, 
tlie varying needs of each being recognised in its constitution, 
111 some Provinces — and here, in .recogiiition of connnuiial diffi- 
culties, I refer especially to Bengal and the Punjab as well as 
to the united Provinces and Bihar — two chambers appear to be 
desirable. Disciissioiis during the past few clays regarding the 
introduction of reforms at the Centre have been, to our way of 
thinking, of extreme value; in fact, I am not sure that they have not 
proved to be some of the most illuminating in the whole*" course of 
the Conference. They have clearly defined"' the attitude of different 
.Delegates to these wider questions which alone induced so iiiaiiy of 
them to take part in these proceedings, as compared with tlie 
na.i’rovrer and specific needs of different communities. In this 
respect I would lilce to refer briefly to a matter which must loom 
lauge ill the inindR of my countrymen in India. Our deiiiaiid to be 
allowed to take an equal snare with our Indian fellow-subjects in 
the ^commercial and. industrial development of India is vital to us. 
It does iiotpniply any disadvantage to India nor anv handicap on 
her iiicliistrial development, and the generous spirit^' in 1x1x1011' our 
demand has been received in almost every quarter is, I think, a 
happy augnirv for tne future. It will create a good impression on 
our eormiiiinity., and will facilitate mutual agreement on conditions 
Vv-tiicii may be included in a Convention such as w^as foreshadoxved 
at the first Session of the Conference and which I hope will at some 
binie materialise to the satisfaction of everybody. 
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Siicli a Convention to my mind vroiiid assist coiniiiercial com- 
petitioii to remain on a friendly basis and I tiiink v/oiild clear the 
for that joint enterprise in eominerce and indnstry which cuts 
in such a practical manner across racial differences. Indeed^ as 
mutual respect and understanding increi?se and lead to the separa- 
tion of ordinary coiiipetition and legislative protection from all 
merely racial considerations, I hope that the interests of Indian and 
British Ghambers of Commerce will be found to be identicaL 

The task now lying ahead ox all parties is to prepare the ground 
for the new constitution, I wisli to our sincere tribute to those 
of our felloiv-Delegates vzhose high sense of public service com- 
pelled them a irear ago to face no inconsiderable opprobrium and 
take their place at this Conference. It must be a great satisfaction 
to them that their action paved the way for the most representative 
gntheriiig it would be possible to select from India for this Second 
Session of the Conference. 

Without their work Mahatma Gandhi might have remained for 
many people in this country a more or less mythical figure, making 
salt in forbidden places or weaving all kinds of yarns, 

Mr. Gandhi: You mean spinning all kind of yarns. 

Sir Hubert Carr: Yes. As it is, we have the great advantage 
of having him and his fellow-workers from the Congress at this 
table, Yv'here he has become a real living figure. His views are 
better understood, and Ms national aims — in so far as they envisage 
India as a member of the British Commonwealth — ^have our 
sympathy, even if we have to agree to differ in some respects as to 
the methods of achieving them. On his part I trust he cannot but 
have gained a fresh understanding of the British outlook, and 
r&alised that it is entirely friendly to the political development of 
India. 

If this has been achieved I feel we shall all take a broader view 
of the constitutional question and not merely accept but help to 
devise such methods legislative and administrative as may preserve 
the peace of India, w^hile fostering the growth of national life, 

I trust that as a result of the contact between Indian politicians 
and His Majestyls Government, all parties will feel compelled to 
throw their w^'hole active influence into allaying the feeling of unrest 
ill India, and preparing the calm conditions in which the peoples of 
India m.ay rise from the present economic distress. 

Any continued encouragement direct or indirect to break the law, 
either violently or non-violently can only prove in the long run 
a crime against the younger generation, a hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the country, and a grave difficulty for future Indian statesmen 
and administrators. 

This Conference has given His Majesty’s' Government clear indi- 
cations of the lines on ■ which the peoples of India want India to 
progress, and I trust no- mistaken historical analogy or false con- 
ception of the present stage in constitutional progress will be 
allowed to influence any of us in playing our parts. Let us be clear. 



We sonietiiiies speak as tliougli India is to make an entirely fresh 
start and that she presents, as in the past ^rheii soTereignty lias 

cliaiiged, a clean slate. 

Oinnonsly tills is not sp. India is a progressive country witli 
vast assets of great Taliie, capable of iiniiieiise development and in 
■course of development. 

Tbe constitution is cliangiiig but tbe lling-Emperor remains tlie 
common centre of India and tlie Empire. Tbe interests of India 
will. I submit, be best served b}" calm, sane and steady — do not 
sav slow — steady progress towards tliat destined goal witliin tlie 
Britisli Common wealtii wbicli will satisfy tlie aspirations of India's 
people. I believe and hope that in time to come this Conference 
will be looked upon as a milestone tovvarcls that end. 

Hr. li/engar : My Lord Chancellor, in the fe'w observations that 
I propose to make at this plenary session, I desire only to emplip^ise 
for the consideration of His Majesty's Government the position 
ill which we, who have come to this Conference, found ourselves 
when we were invited this year. The invitation was based upon 
the declaration of policy made by the Prime Minister in January 
last, and the first sentence of that declaration, My Lord, was as 
ioilows : — 

The view of His Majestyks Government is that responsi- 
bility for the government of India should be placed upon 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions as 
may he necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special 
circumstances, and also with such guarantees as ore required 
by minorities to protect their political liberties and rights.’’ 

My Lord, that cleclaration vras taken and I think righth' taken l;fy 
all of us to mean one thing and one thing only. If I may employ 
colonial phraseology, the general doctrine that has been* accepted 
as a result of British political history is this, that a colony can be 
governed from home, that a colony can govern itself, but it cannot 
be governed by a combination of both. Therefore, vdien His 
Majesty’s Government made this declaration, we took it to mean 
a very flefiri ite statement that they contemplated a parting on the 
part of His Majesty’s^ Go'yernment and the British Parliament with 
llie, right and responsibility of governing India, and were prepared 
t:o confer upon the people of India the power to govern themselves. 
The phrase '' Central anci Provincial also, My Lord, seemed to 
indicate that His^ Mai e-sty ks Government was quite aware of the 
constitutional position which this actually involved in India. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out in the course of discussion, the 
GoTernineiit of India, whether it is Gentral or Provincial, is carried 
on under responsibility to the Parliament of Great Britain. There- 
fore, the -only proper and the only correct step for Hi-s Majesty’s 
Governmmit to take, if they want to confer responsible government 
upon Iniiia, is to divest themselves of this responsibility .and to hand 
rt.orer to legislatures, responsible to the people of the country; 
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and tiiat we considered. Sir, was implicit in tlie declaration made 
J an nary last. 

ii that is so, then I, as one who was*, invited, took it to mean two- 
things. In the first place, it cannot connote the idea that mere 
Provincial antonoiny as such is possible wdthoiit Central responsi- 
bility. If Parliament is going* to cease to be responsible for the 
government of India, then it is not possible for Parliament to say 
that the Provinces vshall be governed without responsibility to 
Parliament, but that the Central Government in India shall 
continue to he responsible to Parliament, It seems to me a politi- 
cally inconceivable conception that Provincial autonomy and 
Ceniral responsibilit}^ to Parliament can go together. All that can 
be meant, therefore, whenever people talk of Provincial autonomy 
is, that Provincial aiitonom}" merely means that Parliament is^ 
under certain conditions and wPtli due safeguards, prepared to 
devolve the power vested in it into the hands of certain Provincial 
authorities. Even to-day, where there is so-called responsibility in 
the iiaiids of Ministers, the superintendence, direction and control 
over tile government in India does subsist in law and in fact with 
Parliament and the Secretary of State, and the extent to which the 
Provincial Governments have liberty and the Ministers act under 
some sort of responsibility to the Legislature, is provided for only 
by means of rules drawn up by the Secretary of State in Councip 
by meaUvS of which lie devolves power. Therefore, the fact that 
power is devolved under severe restrictions and safeguards by the' 
Secretary of State in Council — and is resumable at will — in financial 
and other matters, makes it perfecthr plain that Parliament cannot 
hand over its responsibility, except into the hands of a Legislature 
"which can actually take over the entire responsibility for the govern- 
ment of India. 

Therefore, My Lord, I took this declaration of His Majesty'S' 
Government to mean that Parliament has, once and for all, made 
up its mind that it rrill not govern India, whether by means of the 
Secretary of State, whether hy means of the GoveriiiTieiit of India, 
whether b\^ means of the Provincial Governments under some 
system of dyarchy, or whether by means of devolution rules, which 
may give power under stated conditions to the Central or Provincial 
Authorities. 

If that is the implication of this deciaration, then I submit that 
it is inconceivable that Provincial autonomy hj itself can be con- 
sidered to come within the meaning of this declaration. Therefore, 
if my interpretgition of this declaration is correct, namely, that it 
involves the transference of the power of Parliament into the hands 
of people in India, that again, My Lord, takes me to the second 
point that I want to put. 

This declaration speaks of transitional safeguards and reserva- 
tions, How, -we have had a good deal of discussion about safe- 
guards and reservations, but what I desire to state is, that if, as has 
been suggested in the Report of the Eederal Structure Committee, 
Defence, External Relations, and 'to some extent financial matter a 



are to be wliat are called Crown siibjects^, tlieii 1 say Parliament 
coiitinnss to control tlie GoYerriineiit of India in regard to those 
subjects. Now^ if they are Crown subjects and if Pariiameiit 
contiiiiies to control tlieni, to'that extent responsibility ha^ not been 
transferred to Indian hands hj means of this declaration. 

The noint that I want to make, Mr- Lord, is not that there is no 
need for transitional safeguards and reservations, beeaiise these 
have been accepted by all of ns who are attending this Coiifereiice, 
Blit these subjects should not be made Crown siibieets in the sense 
that the responsibihity of the Govermiieiit of India with regard to 
those subjects v/iil continue to vest in His Majesty's Government 
under resiioiisibility to Parliament. 

The ]ioint of view of those who agree that safeguards or transi- 
tional reservations are necessary is on all sides that these are 
essentially Ihe operations which rniist be gone into in i;lie process of 
transference of power from the British Pa.rliainent to t]ie Indian 
Parliament. Therefore, so far a^s the process of transference is 
eoneerned, the measures that are necessaiy for that purpose are 
necessarily matters of discussion, and negotiation; bnt^ from the 
point of view of strict eonstitional theory, iny desire is, My Lord, 
that tliey should not be trentcd as in any way indicating that^ 
certain iraportaiit subjects of vital concern to oiir country slioiild 
continue to be under the control of His Majesty's Govern in ent and 
Parliaro ent here . 

That is the positioji which I want to emphasise, for this reason. 
Tliese reservations and safeguards should not be of such a character 
as to swallow responsibility, or in any way materially to reduce the 
substance of self-govermneiit or responsibility. 

If we therefore examine the reservations from this standpoint, 
I feel that proposals wliicli are made, or which may be made, for 
the purpose of giving Central responsibility wdthout a Federation, 
by means of amendment, as one member put it, of six clauses in the 
present Government of India Act— such proposals Beem to me 
eiitireH to ignore the fact that the declaration made by His 
Majesty's Governnient in lanuaiy last negatived any such supposi- 
tioiL 

Therefore, I/Lr Lord, we come bank to the position, that we should 
go ahead with the work of instituting this Federation on the basis 
of Indian responsibility. ■ That is the only way by wliicli the policy 
of His Majesty's Gove.rnineiit could be carried out. The difficulties 
urged against iinm.ediate action have taken curimivS shapes and 
methods. I do B.ot want to question the position of His Majestvbs 
0-ovsrnment. I quite accept the ’ sta..temeiit that His Majesty's 
Governmerit has not come to conolusion.s and will be guided iii thei"r 
decisions ]}y the agreements reached and opinions expressed here, 
vbiit we liave been told in .various ways, a..nd various criticisms have 
been made for delay and inaction that appear to me to be distinctly 
dangeroii.s in tlie situation that faces us' in India, At one time we 
were told that unless tie Hiii'dii-MuBlim issue was, settled it was 
impossible to thinlc of any responsibility at the Centre. At another 
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we iiave ^been told^ Olij until tke Princes make up tlieir 
minas to come in in large numbers to tbe federation it is not possible 
to start tlie Federation; tlierefore it is a ’inatter tbat takes time 

i\*ow. My Ijord^, tke Muslims made tlieir position clear, perfectly 
■clear, tbs oilier day, and I tbinlc tke Princes Pave made ^it equally 
clear tliat tbey are as ansions to proceed witk tie Federation as any 
otier part of tiis ^Conference ; and now. Sir, we iave been told 
tiiat the situation in Bengal and the situation generally in other 
Provinces vriii iiiake difficulties in the constitiition of tliis Federa- 
iion— as if the situation was not due to the fact that we have been 
delaying in making this constitution for full responsible goveni- 
iiient for the country. The only remedy for that is not repression, 
hut to go ahead wdth this work and to constitute this goyernment 
uTth full resiioiisibility as cjiiickh^ as we can. 

One other matter wTiich I would desire to urge on Tour Lordship 
k the question of these safeguards which we liaue been asked to 
discuss. I believed, when I came here that the first issue that 
would have to be put before us vras the safeguards and the dis- 
missions upon tiiein. Tv hat I desire to sai" is tliat in so far as these 
safeguards are necessary it is the Goyernment, and His Majesty^s 
Goyernment in particular, that are in a position to tell us what the 
difficulties are, y/hat the safeguards are that ought to be or could 
be made. As it wms, we w^ere left to grope in the dark. We were 
asked to assum.e certain hypotheses and to suggest if this happens, 
what wull happen, if this happens wdiat will you do, if the other 
happens what will you do? That wns so on every one of these 
questions. Take, for instance, the question of financial safeguards. 
The actual position of Indian finance, the manner in which the 
(jovernment has to face its difficulties in connection with the pro- 
tection of Indians credit outside, these are all matters specially 
within the knowledge of His Majesty’s Government and the Secre- 
tary of State, and unless we are told what these difficulties are, 
unless it is marie clear what are the diSieulties with which we are 
■confronted and which we have to overcome, it is not possible for us 
in an abstract manner to discuss these things, 

'And what happened, My Lord, when these financial safeguards 
were discussed? We went’ on 'making various proposals; we went 
on speaking of Financial Advisory Councils. On our part there was 
a very large measure of agreenient on the financial proposals made. 
And then the Secretary of State for India came into the House 
and said: “of course financial safeguards are necessary, but in 
the present very delicate state of the financial position in India aiici 
in Engiaiid we" are not in a position to give jmu details as to what 
in our opinion should be met.'” There again we are held up by the 
position which His Majesty^s Goyeniinent have a-ssumecl. 

Similarly. My Lord, with regard to defence and external rela-* 
tioiis. They are ' matters ' especialH in the imowledge ^ of Hm 
MajestyA Government, and if it is in convenient for His Majestyks 
Goyeriim.eiit to discuss them all publicly in a ver^^ big Conference 
like this, it was perfectly open for them to take leliders into their 
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confidence, discuss it witli tliem in- camera, tell tlieiii wliafi are tiie- 
tliings tliey would like to do and to liave, and tliat would liare 
eased matters. 

y 

I therefore feel, jIt Lord, that in all these matters we are still: 
at the heginiiing ; hut I do think that if only His MaJestj'ts Goverii*. 
nient make up their minds that they shall Ite properly discussed,, 
and where people like Mohatina Ctaiidlii are here in a position to 
come to ant' reasonable and proper settlement on behalf of the- 
eoiiiitiy, it was the duty of His Majesty's Ctoveriiineiit to have taken 
such leaders into their confidence, to liawe asked them to -meet their 
difficulties and to arrive at an agi'eement. I think, Sir, that a step 
like that will not take years to aceonipiisli ; it cam be done in a few- 
weeks. And if that could be done even now, then I' say there is- 
practically no difficulty in going ahead with the Bill for ihtroductioi^' 
into Parliament. Because, once we are able to settle- the question- 
of safeguards by frank and free discussion between His Majestykv 
Government and the leaders, privately if necessary— once that is 
done, every subject upon which delay and difficulty are alleged to- 
exist is a matter which could well be taken up in due course and 
which could well be brought up later on in connection with the 
completion of the constitutional structure. 

My Lord, in regard to Indian Eeform and'in regard to the Indian ■ 
Constitution the usual practice in England' has been, whenever 
reform Acts have been passed, not to burden the House of CotLiioons.. 
with too many details as to the provisions that are necessary to put 
the constitution into operation. In the days of the old Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 it was the late Mr. G-ladMone who said in the 
House of Commons that he thought that the duty of the House 
of Commons was to cliseiiss and settle principles, and to leave the 
details to be worked out in India. That policy was adopted by 
Lord Morley when he passed the Indian Eeform A:ct, and when the 
RegulatioB.s were framed later on in the course of twelve months. 
The same principle was follo’wed in the Muntagu-Chelmsford Eeform 
Act. There- are thing-s which necessarily cannot be put into the 
Gonstitiitioii, Som.e may be put in the schedules. There are thingvS 
which can be brought up by Rules which can be yd, ace d before 
the House subsequently. These are details, the work of' which can 
go on. 

We have also, as Tour Lordship may recollect, Dominion parah 
lels.. When the South African Act was passed' there was a Oommis- 
vsion appointed to settle financial relations. Beundary Commissions 
were- appointed in other constitutions, ancl a jfraiicliise Conajiiission 
has also necessarily to be appointed. AH these things will of course ■ 
take time, but that ought not to delay the introduction of the- 
Constitutional Statute into the House of Comnujns. 

On the question of the minorities problem. My Lord, I do not 
want in any sense to iniiiiinise the humiliation and the regret that 
w^e all feel at not being able to settle it among f-urselves. But on 
that matter again I would only call attention to the words which 
the- Prime Minister used this morning when he-' said: I 'am -as*. 
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.ilopenii as 1 _ilie Jaegimiing that by further work, by the 

exercise oi goodwill, by the facing- of the actual facts of the sitiia- 
tioii, and, above ail, by the well-known pride of the Indian repre- 
seiiTatiyes, they will hiid a vcay out of this very difSciilt and trouble- 
sorne^ sit nation /'■' 1 am sure, My Lord/' that the difliciilties in that 

behalf wdil very soon be overeorne. 

Tile qiiestioii as to the inclusion of the Princes is again one oi 
'the things tliat has been dealt with. I have always felt in regard 
■to the I'ecleral Constitution, as you yoiirseif pointed out, Sir, in the 
Report of the Federal Structure Comniittee, it will not be possible 
to bring all the States into the Federation at once. The constitu- 
■tion, as every other constitution, must contain a clause which will 
■enable the Federation to include States and territories as and when 
thet’ want to come in and on such terms and conditions as may be 
■agreed. That is the only way in which we can proceed. We must 
start the constitution straight away without waiting for everyone or 
even for a large number to come in before we start. My Lord, I 
trust that there vriil be no avoidabie delay on the part of His 
Majesties Grovernmeiit in going ahead with the work and assuring 
us that these safeguards will be satisfactorily agreed to and that 
.Federation Vvill be completed. 

Sir Mamibhcii Mehta : My Lord Chancellor, I ove you an 
apology for being on iiiy legs this evening. I remember your 
Lordship 'h admonition to us at the Federal Structure Committee 
that those who had been members of the Federal Structure Comm 
mittee need not indulge in the privilege of again speaking before 
the Plenary Session in order to economise time and to give an 
opp or L unity to their brethren who had not had the pleasure of 
speaking before the Committee, a greater time to express their 
tb oughts at the Plenary Session. I would remind Your Lord- 
ship, however, that I was only half a member of the Federal 
Structure Committee. T was a member only for the last month, 
and as I was only a half-time member I will only occupy half the 
time at this Meeting before we disperse. 

I have another mission to discharge v/liich accounts for my 
speaking. I have received a message from HivS Flighness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner imploring and beseeching the Pienarji Session 
to consider his proposal to enlarge the Upper Federal Chamber. 
As His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has been connected with 
the Federal Structure Goniiiiittee almost from its inception, I am 
sure the members of the Conference would willingly pay some 
regard to his vcishes. It was with that object, hly Lard, that at 
the last Session of the Federal Structure Committee which met to 
consider the Third Report I ventured to suggest that the number 
of members of the Federal Upper Chamber should be increased, 
Iiivstead of its being 200 I suggested that it, might be enlarged to 
300, and rny suggestion received inhiiential support from a section 
of Britisli-Indians~from my friend the E'ight Honourable Mr- 
Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur -Saprii. Pandit Malavijra, Mr. Jayakai 
■mnd even Mr. Joshi. I am fully :.aware that it had not imanimoiis 
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support beaiise I know my friend Sir Akbar Ilydari from tiie very 
inception of tJie Conference lias been for a smaller iioiise and lie- 
therefore wanted the total niiiiiber to be fixed at 100. On the other' 
hand there were member^ wmo asked for 500 and for a Lower 
House of 700, I therefore chose the reasonable mean and iiiereH 
suggested a figure of 300 vdiicli I am glad met with a large and 
enthusiastic support from mj Eritisli-Iiidiari friends. This after- 
noon I had also the privilege of getting direct knowledge of the 
wishes of some of the lesser or so-called small States. They do 
not want a large Chamber but would be satisfied with 200 members 
in the Upper Chamber. 

I fully appreciate their apprehensions, Yery likely they are 
not satisfied Tcith the constitution of the Chamber of Princes, 
They are aware of certain invidious distinctions made and certain 
exclusions from the Chamber of Princes, and on that account they 
do not wish to see the principle adopted in the case of the Chamber 
of Princes applied to this Federal Chamber. I would assure them 
that we have no desire to exclude even the smaller States from 
participation in the Federal Chambers, and I would only request 
them to bear in mind that representation in the Federal Legislature 
is not confined merely to the Upper House. In cases of conflict 
of opinion we have provided for a joint session of both Houses, 
so that if the smaller States do not secure individual representation 
in the Upper House, but if they secure representation in the Lower 
House, their interests will be equally safeguarded; and representa- 
tion in the Lower Chamber havS been declared to go hj population, 
so that in their case their population will of course be represented 
in the Lower Chamber. 

In this connection I would request the Conference to bear in 
mind the necessity of distinguishing between the tw'o principles of 
representation in the two Chambers. In the Upper Chamber it 
should be the Governments that are represented; in the Lower 
Chamber it is the population that will be represented. If I 
remember aright what was said by Sir Mir^^a Ismail, he put before 
the Committee a scheme of his own. 

Chairman ; A Federal Council, was not it? 

Sir Ma'iiuhltai Mehta : A Federal Council, in which the govern- 
ments were to be represented. 

Chairman : As in Switzerland, 

Sir Mamihhai Mehta : If it is to be the governments that are 
to be represented, I put it to your lordship that in the case of 
goveriim.eiits no distinction is made between larger States and 
smaller States. Look ,at the constitution of any other Federation. 
In the ca.se of the United States Senate, whether it is Hew York or 
whether it is a small State like Florida, whether it is Illinois or 
whether it is Texas, whether it is Massachusetts, or whether it is 
Ohio, they are all equally represented in the Senate; each State 
sends six members to the Senate. The same principle, of equality 
applies in the case of other Federations; it a,pplies in Australia, 
in South Africa and in Canada. What T mean to say is that if 
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about 120 seats are loimd for States they would find individual 
representation in tlie Upper Gbambeiy and tliose wliicli are left out 
will natiirailj iind tlieir representation in the Lower Chamber, 

Sir Akhar Ilydari : They would eacb get one seat? 

Sir Maiiiibhai 3Iehta : That is what I said; equality of repre« 
sentation is essential if gOYernments are to be represented. That 
has aii along been my contention^ Siig and I again venture to 
place it before this Conference. 

Is’ow^, Sir, I should like to say a word about the future pro- 
gramme, because on. that point the views of the Indian States have 
not been sufficiently placed before the Conference. We have 
heard certain disquieting rumours, and it would seem from three 
or four remarks made in the Conference to-day that there is a 
tendency to think of starting with Provincial autonomy, keeping 
Federation or responsibility at the Centre as a goal, a distant goal 
to be reached by stages — they may be rapid stages or they may 
be slow stages — and not as something to be immediately attempted. 

To me, Sir, the word Provincial autonom 3 r looks like a 
contradiction in terms. Provincial autonomy 'with centralised 
control has no meaning. As long as there is centralised control the 
Provinces cannot be auto.nomous, and if the Provinces are to be 
autonomous then the Centre ought to transfer more and more 
departm.ents to the Provinces, more and more powders to the 
Provinces. There wmuld practically be no Centre except the 
Federal Centre, so practically there wdil be about eleven inde- 
pendent States instead of Provinces, added to our 620 States, 
There wdll be less chance of am/ harmony between them, and the 
idea of Federation must then be deferred perhaps for ever, because, 
My Lord, the Indian States have their own difficulties, which will 
only be then intensified. In order to ascertain or to determine 
wFat their financial rights are and wffiat their position as regards 
paramoiintcy is, three years ago His Majesty's C-overnmeiit ap- 
pointed an Indian States Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt 
Butler. That Committee fiilrj investigated the relations betw^eeii 
the States and the paramount power, and came to the conclusion 
that financially the States 'f.vere entitled to certain reparations^^ or 
restoration. It was when the idea of federation came into view 
that the States agreed to wmive their separate financial claims and 
to throw these financial contributions into the common federal pool. 
If federation is to be postponed, if the Provinces are to be made 
autoiioiiioiis, the States' would not agree to the finances being trans™ 
f erred to the Provinces or to take their decisions on questions of 
joint concern from the Provinces. As the Prime Minister put 
for-ward last year, the three essential and fundamental elements 
o;o together, ^Puridamentally, the three points were responsibilPy 
at the Centre, a Federal Government 'and safeguards. As' the 
British Delegates held, there cannot be responsibility at the Centre 
uiilevss there'is federation at the Centre. Conversely there nannot 
be federation unless there is revsponsibility at the Centre. ^We are 
prepared to federate only if there is a . responsible Centre, and 
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iiiiiess oiir financial rigfits were fully safegiiaided we would not 
- agree to any transfer of powers to tiie Provinces, and the ProA'inces 
cannot become aiitoiionioiis Avitboiit our agTeeing; to such transfer. 
This is the dilemma in 'which we are piaced, and I appeal to the 
Statesmen of the Empire to find out a solution. TJie difficulty is 
not insoluble. Difficulties there are, but difiiciiities are always 
there to be overcome, and I do not despair ; with the excellent 
galaxv of talent in the British Cabinet, I do not fear that such a- 
diificiilty Avili remain insoluble. 

My Lord, it is said that the inability to solve the coniiniiiial 
Cjiiestion is the main difficulty. In the case of Provincial auto- 
nomy, will not the communal difficulty also plaA- the same part? 
I am thinking it Aviii play a greater part. In Bengal kind the 
Punjab, which are the two Ifi‘ovinces Avliere the coiiiiiiiinal question 
is most difficult, iiOAV can the}' have any self-government unless 
■'this communal question is first solved? And if the communal 
cpaestion is solved, AAmere is the difficulty of responsibility at the 
^Centre? 

Last time, Sir , at the meeting of the Federal Structure Gomxuit- 
hee. my friends gave sufficient Avarning — the British Statesmen 
here — about the consequences of leaving this question in this 
unsettled state. Perhaps the British Statesmen are shying at the 
difficulties of providing a solution cd" this question for the com- 
munities wffiich they themseh'es m.ay not afterAvards accept. But, 
Sir, there is no perfection in this AAxirld; no constitution is perfect 

under the sun. I belieA^e in perfectibility, but not in perfection. 

There is ahvays room for more and more advance. Even if you 
begin Avith a small commencement, there is aLvays room for ad- 
Amiice. I believe. Sir, in vrliat is called spiral progress. Some- 
times there is a decided adAunce: sometimes there is some recessicm; 
but even if we recede we go up to a higher plane. With each 
adr'ance Ave go to a higher plane. That is characterised as spiral 
progress; and I appeal to you, Sir, to bear in mind that if there is 
perfectibility, there is no difficulty that is insoluble. 

I Avill not indulge in any warnings or threats. I will only 

appeal to your self-interest, Sir. I wdll appeal to your enlightened 
self-interest. The British nation has been called a nation of sliop- 
' teeners, and as inheriting the Indian Empire from the factors ami 
counting houses of the East India Company that epithet is Avell- 
■earned; but there need be no opprobrium in that; the British 
GoAw.rnmeiit or the British nation need not blush at being called 
■shop-keepers. In my vSanskrit language there is a inetaplior in 
w/hich wu praise under the guise of blame and Ave blam.e in the 
• guise of praise. Here, then, AAhen I call you a nation of shop- 
keepers it is really that I a.-ppeal to your Avisdom ; I appeal to your 
prudence; I appeal to your enlightened self-interest. 

Consider the economic consequences ' of leavijxg India to all the 
discontent that is sure to breAv there. It Arms your great national 
■patriot, Edmund Burke, w-lio called the present 'age in England an 

of economists, sophists, and calculators. Ton are calculators; 
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YOU are economists; perhaps yon are sophists. Therefore- I appeal,' 
to yon because the same great statesman and patriot, Edmund 
Burke, prided himself that the British Ji^ation was the palladium 
of liberty; it was the great defender of equality, liberty, and 
the equal rights of all nations. The British Nation has ioiight- 
for the defence of lesser nations. It is in the interests of suffer- 
ing and stricken India that I appeal to you to defend her status, 
India has often been described as the brightest jewel in His- 
Majesty's diadem. Let not that jewel be dimmed or tarnished by 
the sighs of anguish and the tears of affliction that would flow if 
India is left to ""stew in her own juice. I appeal to Your Lordship 
and to the whole British nation. May God give you the strength 
to decide this question to the greatest good of the three hundred 
and fifty millions entrusted to your care. 

{The Conference adjourned at 7-35 
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PLENARY SESSION, mh NO¥EMBER, 1931. 

3I?\ Jayakar : Id'r. Priiue Ministerj tlie critical lioiir in, tlia 
'deliberations of tliis Cojifereiice is fast approaeliina;, and twenty- 
four bours from now we sliaii Know wiiat is tlie issue of tliis great 
experiment that u'e kave been making for nearij a year. Sir, 
•wben tlie aiinouncemejit was made about tlie lioldiiig of tliis Eound 
Table (Jonfereixcej many tliouglitiul men in iinlia leit iluit it was 
a great experiment — great in tire sense tiiat it was perlmps the 
first time in tiie liistory of tlie world tiiat a proud race was told to 
acliieue its freedom by means of negotiation, goodwill and persTui- 
sion. Tlie Ooiifereiiee was an announcement to tlie wnrld, as 
many people in India tliouglit, tiiat tlie old world of ideas had dis- 
appeared ill favour of the new, and that what used to he achieved 
in lormei; times by foi'ce of arms and reYoiutioii, wms going to be 
acliieved in tlie new world by persuasion and negotiation. 

In this unfortunate country of ^miirs wdiere vision and imagina.- 
■ tion are often blurred by fogs, it vrill not be perhaps so easy to 
realise the • infernal significance of the Sound Table Conference ; 
but I am not exaggerating, Sir, when I that ixiaiiy men of 
'thoughtful mind in India thought that it 'would be a great achieve- 
Bieat if the Eound Table Conference wuiild yield res'uiis to'wards 
the freedom of India. As we sat from day to day discussing in 
the Federal Structure Committee, I as a humble iiieinber tiiereof 
diave often wondered what this great experiment w-as going to lead 
to. Yde ai'e novr within twenty-four hours of this great acliieve- 
in.ent, Sir, if it leaxls to success, you w^ill have made good your 
claim not onljy^ to the esteem of India and will be able to say tlSi.1 
even a brown people could acliieve their freedom liy 'persuasiori, 
hj negotiation. You will have clear], y proved to tlie "world that 
what used to be achieved in former times by mutual fear has been 
achieved in these days by mutual goodwill and by i.imtual regard. 
That, Sir, is the great vsignificance of thivS Coniereiice. 

Toil can therefore imagine v/itli what great expectation your 
annoiiiiceiiieri.t to-morrow^, Sir, will be aivaited in India by the 
three hundred and fifty niillions. vSoiiie of them have scoffed at 
this attempt ; some have been ojieiilj sceptical ; some have been its 
great critics; but they will all be agreed that if it leads to s access 
it will be a great achievement indeed. 

Sir, we have laboured for nearly a year. I am very glad to vSay 
that the foiindations laid during the last year have been found by 
subsequent enquiry to }3e truly and well laid. This yea..r, a.s the 
Lord Chancellor wall voiicli that as we have gone into details many 
of us have been impressed with the foundations laid last year. 
Tl}.e wisdom of thovSe foundations lias been made more and more 
clear to us as we have gone into details. Those foundations wmre, 
Sir, speaking generally, federation, Central responsibility, and safe- 
guards. Perhaps the greatest tribute to the wisdom o'f that sclieme 
‘■was paid when the Irwin-Gandhi Pa.ct was entered into, in, one 
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clause of .wliicli Mr. Gandlii — no doubt a severe critic of our affairs 
last year — accepted tlie tliree pillars upon wlricii lie said he vrould 
build if he visited this as he eventiialiy did. No greater 

tribute^ Sup could be paid to the wisdom of that scheme than the 
fact that it found a very eminent place in the scheme of settlement 
which toolv place between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin. This 
year we have gone into many details^ Sir. I do not wish to tate up 
the time of the Conference in going into them. As I said before''^ 
the more w’e have gone into these details the more have we been 
convinced that the scheme as outlined in last yearA Conferonce was 
an exceedingly sound scheme. 

We have made further progress this year. For instance^ speat- 
ing of the Princes, we have taken one great stride, that there lias 
been a universal desire on the part of British India and the Indian 
Princes to consider the claims of the smaller States, This year we 
have had time and leisure and also the inclination to consider the 
Federation scheme from the point of view of the smaller States. 
Both on the side of the British Indians and the States willingness 
has been showm to make the Ihderation complete 1)3' ecnceding the 
just demands of the smaller States. The smaller States last ^^ear 
were left very much dissatisfied, and perhaps in consec[uence of it 
they gave in a measure strength to what was called the Patiala- 
Bholpur scheme: I do not regard that scheme as a rival of Federa- 
tion at all. I am full of hone, as 'was expressed in the speech of 
Sirdar Jar'mani Bass, whom I wish to congratulate on his maiden 
effort before the Conference — a wulse and helpiui speech-- wdiereiii 
he suggested certain lines of coniproiiiise betw-een the Patiala- 
Dliolpiir scheme and the scheme of Federation as outlined last year. 
I set-;, Sir, no conflict between the two, and I am sure that wlien 
'we go into details, some means will be found of reconciling what 
seems to be in conflict but is not really so. I am full of hope that 
the good elements of that scheme will be combined with the good 
elements of Federation, and I have no doubt that when they are 
worked out it will be seen that the seeming comflict between the two 
can be reconciled. 

Coming to British India, we have made progress. I am sure 
the esteemed Chairman of the Federal Structure Committee wdii 
agree -with me when I saj that we were all surprised at the amount 
of agreement achieved in the Federal Structure Committee. Of 
course there were differences, as there nmsfc always be -when so many 
iiiteliigeiit men meet together aiul discusB, but I am sure I am 
voicing the sentiments of the large bulk of the Federal vStructiire 
Committee wdieii I say that the amount of agTeemeat achieved is 
not: inconsiderable and affords a good basis upon which future work 
can proceed. 

Take 011I37 two or three vSiibjects, Sir, I have not time to go into 
all. Take for instance, that most ^ fruitful source of difficulty, 
nameLr, comrnereial dlseriminatioii. I am proud to say that the 
formula evolved last year, by which I stand, wars a very wise formula 
indeecl^ — wise in more senses than one, wise mainly in the fact that 
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it was elastic. Its great virtue lay in tb.e fact tiiat it was not' 
rigid, but w’as capable of wideiiiiig out as occasion arose. Cjiir' 
critics called it vague. Our critics in India tlioiigdi.t it v/as a siii- 
reudexc That was no doubt a criiicism made by tliose wlio were' 
ignorant of its elasticity, or were of opinion that no good could: 
come out of deliberations to wliicli the Congress was not a party. 
Our present Eeport only emphasises that foiMniiia, if I may say so. 
Unanimity was expressed that for matters of purely irrcial dis- 
crimination there^ should be no scope in the future OoTeriiinent of 
India, Everybody agreed, Mr. Prime Minister, wijatever their 
other differences, that there should he no discrimination in com-- 
mei'cial matters on the gTOimd of race, nationality, or religion. 
The differences arose when we came to derails, and even there, I 
am very glad to state’ that on four or five points wdiich 'were made 
there was agreement. That key industries should be specially 
treated is now accepted. That infant industries we should have 
the opportunity to protect is now^ agreed. That unfair competition 
sliouid be stopped by regulation is agreed. That Indians can claim 
a larger share in those interests which now are vested in the hands- 
of one group is new agreed. That a convention should be estab- 
lished in future appropriate to ihe occasion when India is free and 
gathers experience — that experience we liave not now, but we claim 
we shall have it in course of time — is now agreed. I say that on 
these four or five points there is com])lete iuianirnit3U 

Unfortunately, the lleport was very hastiU accepted, if I may 
say so, M}" Lord Chancellor, hut that was nobodrcg fault. We w'ere 
running against time. Consequently a few things have crept in 
wliicli nicy require revision. Si.v Cowasji Jeliangir referred twone, 
namely, administrative discrimination. Tliese will have to bcr 
revised, but I am confident that our Ile])ort contains a basis on 
wliicli we can work in future. 

Coming to financial safeguards, e(|iially was I surprised at tlie 
unanimity. I wus iirivileged to have T>rivate talks rejire- 

sentatives of European commerce, along Avitli a few other friends, 
and day after day as I listened to their conversation I was siiriirised 
at the points of agreement. Of course when are dealing ivith 
such, large interests as British commercial interests in. India, v'oti 
find it a very thorny question. It is obvious that there are many 
facets of That question wdiich require to be carefully enamioed. 
What, liow'ever, surprises me is the amount of agreeineiit and not 
the amount of difference . The' good sense wu*tli wd.iicli Europe a.n 
merchants advocated their case sho'wed that they realised what 
minorities rareU realise/that points have to be wmii b^^ goodwill 
and not b}^ obstruction or opposition. 

My friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has made a suggestion wdiich 
I am sure is full of possibilities for the future, namely, the sug- 
gestion of a Financial CounciL Fie has thought out a scheme and 
we have: made progress 'with it. He offers, a solution which I am 
'sure is pjegnant with possibilities. I am very glad to find that 
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Eiiropeaii and Indian menibers representing commercial interests 
.saw tire advisability of accepting tliat sclieme in general outline. 

There is a slight difference at tlie moment, but I am not witff™ 
■out hope^ iliat^ the contending views will be reconciled. Tire 
financial Advisory Council, as proposed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 
is to_^last only until the Beserve Bank is eatablislied, and it is to be 
conffned to matters of exchange and currency. Zvliu Benthalb, 
however, wants it to be continiied beyond the time when the Beserve 
Bank is established, and he wants it to be operative in all financial 
matters. That is a point of diiierenee, but I am not without hope 
that it will event iialhc be reconciled. 

The third point that I wish to refer to was at one time the subject 
of a conflict which it seemed difficult to adjust. I refer to defence. 
The two sides have now come nearer. I am one of those who believe 
that in making experiments of this novel and colossal character 
the one thing necessary is the frame of mind which centres itself 
on broad agreement and not on differences; and from that point of 
view I am surprised how near the view-point of the Congress comes 
to the provision that was accepted by us last year, Mr. Gandhi^ 
'who has placed the Congress point of vievs before us vcitli franknessj 
says he vraiits defence to be a transferred subject, but he agrees 
that large powers may be left in the hands of the Viceroy during 
the transitional period way of overriding the ordinary working 
'of the constitution. Our sell erne last je?iT was that it should be 
■made a Crown subject, but that large pov/ers should be given to 
the Legislature in matters which are not direetl}- concerned with the 
safety and traripuiliity of India. Therefore, if yon analyse Iiow 
near these tvco positions come, ZTr. Cxandhi agreeing 'to give large 
and overriding powers to the Yiceioy, and ourselves agreeing that 
tli^re should be large powers in the hands of the Legislature, I feel 
confident that at no distant date in the future a formula will ])e 
devised which will satisfy both. We must work in a spirit of 
compromise, and we should be grateful to the Lord Chancellor for 
■drawing attention to paragraph 8 of the Report, as embodying the 
spirit ill 'which we worked, and in which we shall Lave to work 
in future, viz., the spirit of -finding a mean between two opposite 
views. I have no doubt that if ^ve work in that way the seeming 
conflict even in regard to defence will soon be reconciled. 

We thus find that we have a great deal of agreement on iin- 
■portant questions. We were warned la.st year that when we came 
to deal with details our scheme would be found very unsatisfactory 
and faulty. My experience — and I am sur-e it is the experience of 
many of my colleagues — is that- the consideration of the details 
has confirmed our belief more and more, that our schem.e stood the 
test of details. 

blow, Sir/ I come to the last and perhaps the most important 
part of mo- speech. The scheme is there before you, Sir, and it is a 
scheme which lias 'three pillars: federation, Central responsibilitj/, 
and safeguards. The scheme has iioW' been accepted in, India as a 
basis, of "' future ivork by the greatest political organisation, the 
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Congress. Tie qiiestiori 3iow is, Ivlr. Prime Minister, will your 
GoYernmeiit accept this scheme or will the}?' reject it, or — what is 
perhaps a greater danger tlian rejection — will they uaiitilate tlie 
sclieiiie? I wish to be quite finnk, because we are on the eve of 
an eventful day, and I ^should he guilty of not performing my 
duty if I did not truly express what I think of the iinportance of 
your declaration to-morrow. 

Will this scheme be accepted as a whole? About rejection I 
have no fear, because it restores all parties to the status qiio ante. 
Each party goes its own way. If it is wholly accepted, well and 
gcocL I frankly say, hovreyer, that what I am afraid of is, that 
for parliaiiieiitary errigencies, the scheme may he iniitilated in the 
sense that 'vre may be ohered the trunk, or the head or the feet. 
Sir, that would be a great mistake. We want the sciieiiie to be 
offered to India as a whole. We know tliat there are many details 
of the scheme which have to be worked out; patient investigation 
and enquiries have to be carried out; but that wdll be no reason for 
mutilating the scheme in the sense of offering to India something 
which is only a part of the scheme. 

The scheme, Sir, is one, united, inter-linked. There cannot be 
Central responsibility without Federation. There cannot be 
Federation without Central responsibility; and both have to be 
worked out in the terms of proper safeguards in the interests of 
India. May I ask attention to that excellent speech that Sir idanu- 
bliai Mehta made towards the end of the day before yesterday. It 
brings out the way in which these three are intertwunecL You can- 
not take one part out of it and say : we offer India so much as a first 
instalment of experiment. Sir, in my opinion, that would be a 
great mistake. ^ 

When I was talking to a public man of ;your country, he said to 
me: Oh, hut you realise a house cannot be built w’iihoiit storeys; 

that the fi.rst storey has to be built, then the second storey, tli,e third 
storey and the fourth one. Therefore, you must allow us to l)uild 
the constitution storey h3r storey.^"' I wm.rned thiuS public man and, 
said: It is a dangerous analogy for you to adopt, because if you 

adopt it you are up against many sound arguments. When you 
adopt the analogy of a bouse and an architect, may I point out 
that an architect presents the wiiole scheme to the employer before 
the construction is begun. He tells him what the wdiole vseheme is, 
lx the architect said to the employer : Your first storey is com- 
plete; go and live in it, I v/ill construct the second storey while 
you occup}?* the low^er one,^b]ie wmild he a bad architect i:n.deecL I 
would not go into the house until the whole house was complete. 

I certainly realise that a good architect builds storey by storey; 
but no sound architect asks me to go and occupy the fi;rst storey, 
with operatives working over my head. And, may I say further, 
that a good architect does not allow five or six years to elapse after 
the first storey is complete. We, Sir, live in a land where, in some 
parts, we have three hundred inches of rain every year, and not the 
miserable : twenty-five you have in your countxy . If 5mu build the 
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first storey and allow three liniidred inclies of rain a year for six 
years to dreiicli it^ your first store}^ will disappear in tlie course of 
tiie sis years^ tlie foundations will be wasiied^ awajy tlie bricks %uill 
coliapse^, everytiiiiig will be gone^ and wken yon come to build tlie 
second floor you will find tlie first iias disappeared and tlie rain lias 
wasfied out even tlie foundations. 

Tiierefore^ Slip tliis is a dangerous analogy. We are quite pre- 
pared to .m.ake aliowance for the exigencies of your Parliament. 
India lias waited for a liimdred and fifty years; it can unit for a 
year or two more if you make your intentions perfectly clear. If 
you bring" out jour vvlioie sclieme in general outline , removing tbe 
difficulties step step, surely India lias enoiigli patience if jon 
make your inteiitioiis clear and do not take an unnecessarily long' 
time over completion. We know that parlianientaiy drafting 
requires time. Enquiries liave to be made. Many questions liave 
yet to be settled. We are prepared to give you enougii time for 
the bore^ci fide prosecution of these enquiries and the working out of 
these details, but we have no time to wait in order that you may iry 
political experiments. E-emember, Sir, in your country as in 
mine, Federation has many enemies; it has enemies in many 
quarters; it has 'enemies amongst those who do not wish to give 
Central responsibility to India; it has enemies amongst those who 
wish to preserve all the outworn parts of the ancient machinery ; 
the Secretary of Stale, and may I say, with great respect to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the India Office, they want to Jceep intact all the 
machinery which has interfered with the progress of India. ^ ^It 
has' likewise enemies amongst those who do not wish to see stability 
and ballast introduced into the Central Legislature in order that 
they may make it the plaything of party politics and popular 
freaks. And, lastly, may I say, it has enemies amongst communal 
,!sealots, who measure the progress of India in proportion to the 
voting strength of their particular community. All these enemies 
are c gainst Federation and it is therefore dangerous to leave it to 
be vurkecl out in the future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is as much your child as the child of the 
Federal Structure Committee. It has to grow^ into adolescence; 
it requires time to be nourished. By all means have that time, 
provided it is spent in nourishing it, for making it more strong, 
and not for the" purpose of destroying the possibilities of its birth 
or growth. We are often asked : wli}' are we so much harping on 
Federation? I am pledged to Federation because that it the only 
way of rQ.aking more easy the transfer of power at the Centre, and 
I shall be quite frank, there is a section, in your country-”-anfl 
Lord Beading voiced the sentiments of that section — a party of 
caution which v/aiits responsibility to be given only when there is a 
possibililv of that responsihility beiny worked our. with stability. 
We want' to make the transfer^ of the power at the Centre more 
easy. Likewise we do not v/isli to leave the Princes behind us. 
India can progress best when it goes on together. To leave the 
Princes behind, from our point of view, is a great danger, Sir. 
If you leave the Princes behind, you cannot have reform all 
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lomid. You will liave to keep intact ail tliose centres of control, 
outside India against wiiieii we coniplain, I do not vdsdi to niein- 
tioii detaiis^, but all tliose irritating centres of power and control 
outside India wliicli beiolig to ilie aucieiit system; you cannot wipe 
out unless you liaye Federation and tlie ib-iiices come along. I 
am told tliere cannot ])e any Federation between autocracy and 
democracy, tliad' it will be a eondict. I ani not afraid of tkat con- 
flict, because I kaye suck infinite laitk in tke working oi tke pro-' 
gresses of democracy tkat I feel confident tkat aniocraey caniiGt 
witkstand tkem for a long time. 

Tliese are some of tke reasons for wliick we kave set our keart 
on Federation. Please do not make tke mistake of leaving Federa- 
tion aside for tke momejit a.nd offering to Iiidia sometking different 
from Federation.. We liaue made up our minds to go togetlier, 
tke Princes and tke people of India, and. after listening to tke- 
excellent speecli made by His Highness tke Hawnb of Bkopal 
jmsterday wkat doubt can tliere be, Sir, tkat tke Princes are in- 
earnest about Federation? In certain communal quarters a few 
days ago, this Federation, Sir, was described as a mirage. I went 
home and looked up your best dictionary — and I found tliat tke ■ 
W'ord liad PvTO meanings. One meaning is illusion, a kind of 
maya/’ as we call it in tke pliilosophy of my country. Aiiotker 
meaning is a distant and difficidt goal. If it means tke latter, I 
have no quarrel witii tke word. If, however, it means an illusion I 
saj' tkat w'e are in s’ery good company in liugging this illiisioii io 
our hearts. The Lord Chancellor said o.nh^ tke other day tkat 
Federation is not only possible but probable. In your speecli last 
year, Sir, I’Oii dwelt on tke idea of federation. It ^ras likewise 
accepted as a basis in tke Irwiii-Gandlii Pact. Are all timse 
eminent men deluded fools — hugging sometliing to tlieii* ]i earns 
wkick is a delusion, and not a reality If so all I can sa}” to tiK'.se 
critics who call it a mirage is tkat we are in very good <i02i.ij)any. 

I have therefore to submit tkat any sclieme wliick makes distant 
the time of federation will be an unsatisfactory sdienie. W e laiov/'' 
that Federatioi.! wmits time and we are prepared to give you reason- 
able time, provided only tkat i-ou show tkat you are going; on with 
your work and not merely taking time in order to j.iiit it cdf. 

I submit, vSir, tkat tliese few suggestions wliicli 1 have yen timed 
to make in the course of my speecli may be taken into consideration. 

I tliouglit it was my duty to spealv quite frankly fi-om my point of 
view. I think this is a ve.ry great opportunity for your country. 
The question is wFetlier you null tak.e hold of it. Every tiling 
depends ujioii tke wuy you make your choice. We cai;! ouh’ watc^li 
you make the choice. Tke privilege of making it is yours. I ilo 
not wish to utter any threat — I see no occasion for it — -but. if 
I may say so in all Iiiiiiiility, a gr( 3 at deal derumds upon to-morrow 
wkick is the most eventful day in tke liistory of this Co.iifereuee, 
Young and old in India are watclring on tke tiptoe of expc'ctatioii 
to see wkat is going* to be the issue of this Ctoiiferenee, Is it going' 
to be success or is it going to be failure, failure in the sense in 
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Tv-iiicli I liave spoteii? I do liope tliat Prodcleiice will enable yon 
to decide tiiat it will be success. 

IjOvcL Iieacli7ig : Mr. Prime Minister* I bave liad opportunities 
■of expressing my views on tire subjects wliicli are now before tbe 
Plenary Conference during tlie sittings of tlie Federal Structure 
Committee and I do not propose, tberefore, to enter into any derailed 
reference to tliose subjects. I am, bowever, desirous at '"this final 
stage of ibis sitting of tbe Coiifeience to take into review the 
liappeiiirxgs of tlie Oonfereiice at various stages tlirougb wbicli we 
have passed, the position in which it now stands and most important 
• of ail, tbe final stage to-morrow \vlien joii. Mr. Prime Minister, 
Tv ill deliver tbe concluding address. I would just remind tbe 
-.members of tbe Conference that when we first met considerable 
•anxiety prevailed lest the discussions should prove futile and there 
Mould be a breakdown of the Conference. When we separated at 
tbe beginning of this ;cear, after the declaration you made, Mr. 
Prime Minister, there was a distinctly favoiirable change in tbe 
minds and hearts of our Indian friends. 

They left for their homes encouraged and hopeful, -with some of 
the distrust and suspicion which had existed removed, if it had not 
been for the time being eompieteM dissipated. They returried to 
India determined., so far as they could, to take their message 
throughout India, and in that way again to cause a change in the 
political conditions of India. 

When the Conference was lesumed, and particiiiariy when the 
sittings of the Federal Structure Committee began this autumn, 
vre had present v.utii us .Mr. Gaiidlii and others who Jiad not hitherto 
taken part in the deliberations, vTio had stood outside in a totally 
different position, but who now' joined in the discussions in the 
Federal Structure CommitteG ; and it cannot be doubted that their 
presence here has added iniiiience and authoritj'' to the proceedings 
of the Committee and of this Conference. 

It must be remembered that during these proceedings especially 
we have discussed many and varied problems wdtli frankness, and 
we have expressed our opinions wuth candour. Sometimes there 
have been moments of apprehension; sometimes things have been 
.said that have not been pleasant to the ears of some wdio were 
attending here either on the one side or on the other; but the 
patience and the courtesy of all who have taken part in this Con-* 
fereiiee have maiiagxul to overcome all those difficulties, and in the 
end the method of this Conference, with its full discussion, its free 
.and outspoken opinions, its friendly contacts betw'eeii all the 
-members, has been in my judgment, Prime Minister, completely 
-vindicated. Whatever critics — and there axe many — may have to 
■sa'j, in my view the method of conference has triumphed, and 
in my hope the method of conference will continue. 

Prime Minister, I only desire to say, and very briefly, a few 
■wmrd-s in relation to the big subjects that we have discussed. We 
•are at the final stage, and I can'wMl imagine the anxiety of all, 
valid perhaps especially of our Indian friends, to hear the message 
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tliat TOii, on beliali of liis Majesty GoYemnient, will express to 
us. to be able to lorni some opinion of liow tlie Britisli Pariiainent 
will respond^ and to liave a conception of tlie procedure tiiat is to be 
adopted in tlie future and a vision of tliat wliicli are all 

anxiously awaltinga ^ 

Well, I am not disposed myself to discuss any of tire big ques» 
tions. I will make my observations in very few sentences. It is 
iiiiiiecessary for me to expatiate upon tke policy tliat I would adopt. 
I expressed my views at some length, in Janiiaiy of this year. I 
stand to-da^r where I did then.' I see no reason to change those 
riews, although I am qiiiin prepared to vary methods in the direc- 
tions in tViiich it may be desirable. But the broad policy stands; 
in my vievr tie policj^ for India which really must warm the hearts 
of all Indians as well as of the British ^vho love India, is this great 
policy of ifederatioii, of an all-India — of 350,000,000 people at 
p.resent. Who vshall say, under a prosperous all-India, what its 
population and power eventual^ will be, an ali-India composed of 
the Princes of India, who have taken so notable a part in our 
gatherings at tliis Conference; which brings into close relations 
British iiiclia, the ruling States of India, the governing powers of 
British India, all into one close connection by which they can 
together unite in w^orking out the destinies of the India of the 
future ? 

Prime Minister, I made my observations then in favour of a 
Federal Government of this character with an executive responsible 
to a Federal Legislature, subject to certain safeguards and condi- 
tions; and there I stand to-day. Prime Minister, in my view 
nothing that has happened, nothing that we have heard, has in 
any way served to w^eaken the conviction that I had forin,ecl in 
January, not hastily, not b;f any means without due thought and 
deliberation, not without having felt the influence of this Conference 
and of contact with my Indian friends. I expressed it then as the 
view which, as ^ve thought, must be made effective for the future, 
for the benefit of India in order that India might progress and in 
order that we might meet the wishes of India. 

I have myself the strongest belief in the connection of Britain 
with India. I do not hesitate to say, although it may not corn- 
mend itself to all of you, that the connection of BritainVith India 
has in many respects been to the benefit of India, just as I wu'il 
xmdoiibteclly admit or assert that the ties betrveeii India and Britain 
have been to the benefit also of Britain. 

Where xve stand now is that we are considering, as a result of 
much discussion, what actually is to be the plan to'lm put forward. 

I am not guing to discuss that; that is, after all, now, Prime 
Minister, for you and His Majesty ^s Government, to be brought 
again before tne British Parliaio.ent. I will make this observation 
upon it : I believe that the true policy between Britain and India 
is that should in this country strive all we can ta give effect to 
the^ views ot India whilst preserving at the same time our own 
position, wiiich w^e must not and which we cannot abandon. There 



are obligations tbat we Iiaye incurred^ and biirdeUvS- wiiicli we bave- 
bad to bear in tlie past of tbe trust wliieli lias been reposed in us.. 
We must carry out tliose obligations wliatever liappens. But 
naving said tliat^ I will do eveiytliing I can consiistently with it to- 
giye eifect to the views of Indians who wish to take part in their 
own government, 

'Now, Prime Ministeig there is little more that I want to say, 
save that I would ask you to bear in mind ail of jou^ that we can 
never hone at this Conference, however lone* we mav sit. to arrive 
ar agreement on aii points, it is vew.^ rare indeed that that takes 
place in any conference, either between men of business or between 
Grovernments, but what we can reacli — what I hope we shall reach™— 
is sumcient agTeeiiieiit to enable India to accept the proposals that 
Vvill be put forward eventually before the British Parliament by 
Eis Majesty Government. 

How, Prime Minister, with that view, may I say that we may 
hope, as a result, that this final solution of our problem.s will be 
such that it will command its acceptance both of the British Parlia- 
ment and of India? Eor myself, I will say that this hope is strong 
within me, I am encouraged b}^ ail our discussions in the belief 
that the final outcome of our proceedings will be a great step- 
forward in the progressive march of India to her ultimate destiny, 

I am, I think, as I look around, the one most advanced in years 
in this gathering. I have no political ambitions of my own. I 
have no personal desire to reach any position in the future, I 
have a desire, an overwhelming desire, an all-pervading ambition 
to serve my country and the Empire. I have been fortunate enough 
in my life to hold the great office of Yiceroy of India, to know all 
that that means, to understand by contact the views, the aims, the 
aspirations of our Indian friends because I came in close contact 
with them. It is the office which, Mr. Prime Minister, next to 
yours I cannot but think is the greatest in the Empire. Whatever 
my merits or demerits may have been I brought away with me 
many ties of friendship wdth Indians wuth whom I became acquaint»- 
ed during my sta^^- there. Above all, I carried with me and still 
carry ivithin me warm affection for India and a profound interest- 
in her future. I most profoundly wish, indeed I devoutly pray,, 
that I may live to see the Federation of all India in active being, 
that this Federated India may be prosperous and happy in its' 
future, and that above all as it progresses forward towards its- 
ultimate constitutional destiny it will always desire to continue a- 
Ycilling partner in the British Empire. 

Diioan Baha-dtir Ramachandra Rao : Mr, Prime Minister, the* 
observations I would like to make on this occasion must in the 
nature of things be very brief. Like some other Delegates vdio 
were not members of the Federal Structure Committee I have 
many observations to make on some of the controversial questions 
relating to all-India Federation. ■ I have a good deal to say on 
many of the topics which were ’discussed and many others which 
3'emain for discussion. It seems -to me,- however, Mr. Prime 
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^Miaister, that in view of tlie statement recently made iii tlie P'ederal 
Structure Gonimittee that some inacliinery is to be deTised for coii- 
tiniiiiig the work of this Conference it becomes imnecessary to go 
■ into detailed criticism of the whole scheme as outlined in the Ileport, 

I am, as all of us are," in general agTeemeiit with the scheme for 
an alhindia federation sketched in the lieport. There are, 
ho-wever, one or two matters of lunclaniental importance wiiich 
•cannot be passed over at this stage relating to the Federal constitii” 
tion sketched in the Eeport. The position of the people ox the 
, Indian States in the scheme for an all-India Federation embodied 
in the Eeport is not satisfactory. The members of the Conference 
will reineidiber that I raised this question, last year at the Plenary 
Session, and I had some hope that, in view oi the strong and in- 
sistent public eritieis,ii] in that has l)ee.u levied against tlie 

Federal Constitution since Ja.iiuary last by the people of the Indian 
States, as also in Britisli Indio, fixe present Ilep.ort of t.he Federal 
Structure Committee would show an i.mprovemeiit vvlieii the scheme 
•came agai.a under a detailed examination. I am, however, pro- 
loiiiidly disappointed that the vi endpoint of the people of the Indian 
States has not received adequate consideration at the hands of the 
members of the Federal Structure Committee. 

In paragraph 2T of the Third Eeport of the Federal Structure 
"Committee the Committee express the opinion that the question of 
the method of selection of the States^ representatives in the Lower 
Chamber must be left to the decision of the States, but they saj- also 
that it cannot be contended that it is of no concern to the Federation 
as a w'hole. Certa..in individual members of the States^ Delegation 
have given assiiraiiees to the Coimnittee that in those States where 
represe-Litative institutions exist and the memhers are in a position 
to express their views, arrangements wdll be made which null give 
those bodies a voice in the selectioji. This position is not satis- 
factory . 

The people of the States have not been heard. They have not 
been accorded any representation at this Conference, and this per- 
sistent refusal to hear the views of the people of the States, apart 
■from their Eulers, does not absolve this Conference imm the duty 
of scrutinising proposals for the new constitution of India as a 
whole from the point of view of the peoples of all the federating 
units. It IS from this point of view that every minority in India, 
hmvever small, and every interest in Eritish India, has been invited 
to this Conference, and has assisted the Oonfereiiee in examining 
the proposals pdaced before it from their owni standpoint, and it 
would have been fitting if this course had been adopted also in the 
case of the seventy million people of the Indian States. 

In a note cireiiiated last year on this subject, and also in another 
iiote circulated a fevr days ago, I have drawn the attention of the 
Tnembers to the fundameiitai importance of protecting the rights 
nnci liberties of the people of the Indian States, and* I have laid 
stress on the fact that this is necessary not onlv in the interests of 
The States themselves but also for the satisfactory working of the 
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Eecleral ccnstitiitioii. I venture to tliink tliai- tie Indian Princes* 
and tlie otlier members of tlie Indian States' Beleg-ation liave a 
nniqixe opportunity aiiorded to tliem of iipliiting tlie vast mass of‘ 
tlie people ot tlie Indian States from a ^K)ridition of political sub-- 
inervsioii to tlie full status of imperial citizeiisliip . It eaiiiiot be a 
matter of satisfaction to tiiose who are responsible for tlie organiza- 
tion of this Conference or for members of tlie Conference^ tiat vliile- 
tie political aspirations of tieir fellow-citizens in Britisi India are 
being realised, tlie people of tlie States slioiild be prevented from 
aspiring to tlie standards of free and many-sided citizeiisliip made- 
accessible to tbeir bretlireii in tbeir iieigliboiirliood. I tbink^ there- 
fore, that it is absolutely essential for the success of the future- 
Federation that the co-operation and goodwill of the people of the* 
Indian States in the working of the new constitution should be- 
secured. Their Highnesses, the Eulers of the Indian States, and 
their Ministers have been some of the strongest advocates at this 
Conference for enlarging the political freedom of India. Some of 
them have been nieiiibers of several international gatherings and 
are cognisant of the reactions of political thought and action 
tliroiigliout the world. I appeal to them, therefore, to make all 
reasonable concessions to the legitimate political aspirations of 
their own people. This would, I venture to say, be an act of the- 
highest statesmanship on their part. The present scheme of repre- 
sentation should provide for the representation of the people of 
the vStates by a vsysteni of direct election in one of the chambers of 
the Federal Legislature. This will, in iiiy opinion, strengthen the- 
position of the States in the Federal Legislature rather than weaken 
it. Federal citizenship should also be conferred on the people of 
the States and embodied in the constitution, and deportation of the' 
pe'opie of the States from British India under the Foreigners^ Act' 
and ^'ice 'Versd should cease. We have heard a great deal about the 
necessity of enacting in the constitution fundamental rights for the 
protection of the minorities. Many proposals were put forward in 
the Federal Structure Committee and also in the Minorities Com- 
mittee tow'ards this end, and there is a general coiiseiisiis of opinion 
at this Conference that certain fundamental rights should be em- 
bodied in the constitution. The question requires further examina- 
tion. Their Highnesses the present Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Frinces and the Maharajas of Bikaner and Kashmir stated at the 
last Conference that these rights have been already conceded and 
proclaimed in their States. If that is so, there cannot be any 
objection, to the extension of these constitutional guarantees to the 
people of the States, and I sincerely hope and trust that when the 
legislation is undertaken this matter will not be forgotten. 

A natural corollary to the ^grant of fundamental rights to the 
people of the States is that wdien there is a violation of these rights, 
the Federal Supreme Court should be enabled to- afford” relief to 
the people of the Indian States. The right of Habeas Corpus does 
not exist in many of the States. I presiune that it was the intention 
of ' the members of the Federal Structure Committee to extend 
judicial protection to the people of the States, and that the Supreme^ 
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Eederal Court sliould be tiie final judicial aiitiiority in all tliese 
matters. 


Let ns all bope tliat Tiieir Higlinesses will take note of tiie wishes 
and aspirations of their own people as expressed in iiiiiiierous Ooii»* 
fereiices field tliroiigliont tlie States^ since tlie sefieine for a Federa- 
tion lias been formulated. It is a matter of satisfaction that tfie 
movement for constitutional goyernmeiit in tlie States lias taken 
shape and is now tlie accepted goal of tlie people of tlie States. 
Ail future developments in the States will, I venture to state most 
respectfully, at this Conference depend on tfie vrisdoiii and loresig’lit 
with which the rulers of the Indian States and their Ministers will 
shape this rnovement for tiieir own benefit and for the welfare of 
their people, it is a matter for the utmost satisfaction to me and 
I presume for many other rneniLers of this Conference to note the 
sentiments of Mr. Jarinani Dass, who spoke on beliaif of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Xapiirtliala about the need for constitu- 
tional goTernnient for the States. I beg to urge that the principle 
of responsibility of the administration of an Indian State to the 
people and to their representatives in a popular Legislature shoiiid 
be clearly recognised consistently v/itk the continuance of the 
monarchical order. The representatives of the States sitting at 
this table have made it quite clear that they can only enter an 
all-India Federation on the understanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be responsible to a Federal Legislature, subject to 
transitory safeguards. I am referring to the speeches of His 
Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and Sir Maiui- 
bhai Mehta on Saturday last. The advocacy of seif-governing 
institutions for India as a whole and the continuance of autocratic 
rule in the States cannot by any means be reconciled. I venture, 
therefore, most respectfully to submit that constitutional govern- 
ment is the best inenins for securing the permanence of their thrones, 
the loyalty of their people, and the unhampered progress of their 
States, and is the best step which Their Higlinesses can take for 
the successful working of an all-India Federation which we and 
they so ardently desire. 


^Anothei^ matter wFich has a bearing on the future Federation, 
ana which lias not as yet been discussed either here or in any of the 
Committees, is the territorial redistribution of the Provinces. So 
long as India has a unitary constitution the final decision in regard 
to the redistribution of Provinces and the creation of new Provinces 
in British India is left properly to the Governor General in Council 
acting under the directions of the Secretary of State in Council' 
What would be the position in respect of this matter when a Fede- 
ral Government and a Federal Legislature come into existence? 


It IS true tiiat, m making a start with the Federal constitution 
we can only proceed on the basis that the boundaries of the British 
Irovmces are what they are at present, hut it has to be fully borne 
in mini that the demand for a redistribution of areas and readjust- 

rLlKlrT"""®® i tie Provinces in India is a very reakone, 
-and IS likely to arise for solution almost immediately after the new 
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constitution is set up. Many administrators in India liave felt in 
tile past tliat tlie existing Proxincial boundaries embrace areas 
•and peoples of no natural affinity and sometimes separate those who 
might be more naturally united."^ "Witif the exception of Biirmaj 
no Proyince represents a natural unit; that is to say^ that the 
Provinces do not stand for difierences of race, language or geogra- 
phical distribution. They are purely administrative divisions of 
territory. Apart from the opinions of administrators^ popular 
.sentiment in recent years is in favour of such redistribution. The 
authors of the iNehrii Report discussed the whole subject of linguis- 
tic Provinces in considerable detail, and important political organi- 
sations in India have passed resolutions favouring the redistribution 
of Provinces on linguistic lines. The series of memoranda presented 
to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Government of India 
contain the history of the agitation for an Oriya Province, an 
Andhra Province, and a Karnataka Province. The Simon Com- 
mission referred to this matter at some length and expressed the 
‘Opinion that as the time is coming when each Province will have 
its own Provincial Government and its Provincial resources it is 
extremely important that the adjustment of Provincial boundaries 
and the creation of proper Provincial areas should take place before 
the new process has gone too far. Once the mould has set, any mal- 
administration will be still more difficult to correct/’ They there- 
fore recommended the constitution of a Boundaries Commission 
and regarded the appointment of such a Commission as a matter of 
urgent importance. 

Some proposals for redistribution of provincial areas were 
brought forward at the First Session of this Conference. The Eaja 
<of - Parlakimedi advocated the constitution of an Oriya Province^ 
and the constitution of the Orissa and contiguous Oriya-speaking 
tracts into a separate province is now under examination. The 
:separation of Sind was agreed to in principle. During the^ present 
'Session memoranda urging the formation of an Andhra Province 
have been circulated by the Raja of Bobbili and Mr, Giri. I am 
in entire agreement with the request for the constitution of an 
Andhra Province without delay. Mr. B. Shiva Rao has urged in 
■another memorandum the formation of a Karnataka Province. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain has urged the separation of 
Agra from Oiidh. 


In these circumstances there can be no doubt whatever that 
the question of redistribution of Provincial areas will become a 
matter of great importance with which the Federal Government 
■and the Federal Legislature under the new constitution will have 
to deal. I think, therefore, the legal and constitutional position in 
regard to this matter will have to be examined carefully, and the 
necessary provisions have to be enacted. The existing British 
Provinces will, on the establishment of the new constitution become 
units in an All-India Federation, and . the question as to the method 
■and manner in which any of the Federating Units of British India 
should be redistributed and as to how new Provinces should be 
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created and admitted into the Eederation requires Yery careful 
consideration. 

In tlie list of Centra.^- subjects appended to the Second Beport 
of the Federal Structure sub-'Comiiiittee, it is stated that Terri- 
torial changes, other than iiiter-provincial, and declaration of laws- 
in connection therewith/ should be classiheci as a Central subject, 
I will invite the attention of the members to the remark opposite 
this item, that '' it (territorial changes) has already been decided 
.to be a matter to be dealt with under amendments to the constitii™ 
tion/' If territorial changes involving the redistribution of 
Britisli-Indian Provinces can'oiily be effected by a process of amend- 
ing the constitution, this method is likely to cause inordinate delays 
and would make it too difficult to have essential territorial changes 
in the boundaries of Provinces which have been urged for many 
years, I feel, therefore, strongly that a more flexible method 
should be devised without the violation of constitutional proprieties. 

Finally y I should like to say a word on the subject of defence. 
I regret to say that many important and complicated questions 
relating To the problem of the Indian Army have not been discussed 
at this Conference, The constitutional aspect of the question has 
received some attention in the Federal Structure Committee, but 
there are many other questions relating to the organisation, com- 
position and control of the Indian Army, which have formed the 
subject of active discussion in India for several years. I have 
referred to some aspects of the problem in a separate memorandum^ 
which has been circulated to-day to the members of this Conference,, 
and which may be taken as supplementary to what I am saying 
now. But on this occasion I shall make a very brief reference to» 
the subject. We have had hitherto a feeling — those of us who are 
taking part in the political life of India — that, as far as India is- 
concerned, British statesmen, whatever be the political party to 
which they belong, have a habit of conceding the principle in 
platitudinous declarations but negativing the same in practice. The 
India Act of 1833 contained a statutory pledge that His Majesty’s- 
Indian subjects were eligible for employment in the public services- 
of the country, irrespective of creed, class, or colour. The history 
of the Indianisation of the Civil Services all these years is a fitting- 
example of the method in which this pledge was broken in practice. 
Yarious devices were adopted to perpetuate the dominance of the 
British Bureaucracy in the country and the concentration of all 
controlling power in the administration in their hands. Though 
h is nearly one hundred years since this declaration was made, the 
governing service in the country, 'i.e., the Indian Civil Service, 
IS still predominantly a British service at the present clay, notwith- 
standing tne appointment of Boyal Commissions every twenty yeaivS, 
The^ exclusion of Indians from the commissioned ranks of the 
Indian Army till very recently is one of the most galling disabilities 
imposed upon Indians, and the history of its removal reveals the* 
same tale of obstruction and opposition as has been adopted in. the 
case of the Civil services. This matter lias been under consideration 
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-for several generations, and wlien His Majesty tne King-Emperor 
•came to India in 1911 for tlie Coronation Dnrbaiy tie Governnient 
■were searcliing for boons wliicn might be given to the Indian army 
to commemorate the occasion, and it was suggested that Indians 
might- be admitted to the King's Commi^ssioiis. But the mass of 
military opinion at that time was against the proposal and no 
nnnoimcement was made. His Excellency the thceroy. publicly 
stated in 1917 that the discussions of the question of commissions 
to Indians dated back to pre-historie times, that it has been the 
subject of discussion by government after government, and that 
years slipped by and nothing vras done. He also announced that, 
:as a beginning, nine commissions had been conferred on military 
officers who distinguished themselves in the war. The next step 
was the announcement in 1919 of the grant of ten commissions to 
Indians per annum. This was considered by the British military 
-classes a very revolutionary step. It was said at the time that 

It is a change which, once begun, npust extend and, because it 
■must have the inevitable result of placing eventually British officers 
under the command of Indians, is not one to be lightly undertaken/^ 
This is still, I feel, the predominating feeling of the military 
services and every proposal that has since been made is looked at 
from this angle of vision. 

If India is to attain a status similar to the Dominion status of 
Canada, Australia or South Africa, in' a reasonable period of time, 
and if the statesmen of Great Britain intend to carry out the inten- 
tions of the declaration by the Prime Minister made in January 
last and wdthoiit anj^ evasion or equivocation, they must make up 
their minds on this fundamental question of the self-defence of 
India. It wall not do to play wdtli the problem. The rejection 
of the very modest proposals of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
olearlj^ showed that those in authority do not wish to face the facts, 
a»nd the Eep.ort of the Indian Military College Committee presided 
over by the present Oommander-in-Chief has not made any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

I have no donbt that Dr. Moonje, who was one of the members 
of the Committee, will refer to this matter. I would invite the 
attention of the Conference to the able and exhaustive minute of 
dissent of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and General Eajwade, and 
the series of problems referred to therein relating to the Army 
that are awaiting solution. A new orientation of 'military policy 
.and a different organisation of the Indian zirmy is absolutely 
necessary, in view of the new' political status that is now in sight, 
and the whole question of the j>ace of Indianisation should be re- 
examined by another committee. I would in conclusion, associate 
myself fully with all that has been stated in' the Eederal Structure 
Committee and at this Conference about the need for a simultaneous 
introduction of responsibility, both at the Centre and in the Pro- 
vinces. Any other course wdll be disastrous and I beg to express 
the hope that the statement wffiich you vrill make to-morrow may be 
such as to^make it generally acceptable to India, and that pur expec- 
tations will be realised. 

; I ' y2 
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Sir Phiroze Sethna : To-morrow, tlie Second Session of tlie- 
Indian Eoimd Table Conference will come to a close. All iioiioirr 
to Lord Irwin, and to those who, like Mr. Wedgwood Benn, con^ 
ceined with him the brilliant idea of holding a Bound Table Con- 
ference in London and inYfting thereto representatives from British 
India, and also from the Indian States to sit at the same table,, 
with representatives of the different political parties in this connrty,. 
with a view” to discussing the Indian problem and arriving at a. 
common measure of agreement upon which the new constitution, 
might be framed, 

Tbe First Session of tbe Conference made convsiderable headwa}^, 
and we expected that, during the Second Session, we should move- 
faster and, perhaps, go farther. Unfortunately, circumstances 
have intervened which have not brought about such a result, but, 
nevertheless, Lord Beading was perfectly right when he said this- 
morning, that the Conference cannot be regarded as a failure, as 
is tried to be made out in some quarters. In addition to the reasons- 
advanced by His Lordship, I would say that the holding of the 
Conference here has awakened the British public to a sense of their 
responsibilities to India, and has acquainted them with the exact 
position; and, relying as we do on the British sense of justice and- 
fair play, we have no doubt that Dominion status, with safeguards, 
is now quite within our grasp, to be followed, after a reasonably 
short interval, by complete Dominion status, such as exists in the 
other parts of the Empire. 

We assumed, Mr, Prime Minister, that this common measure of' 
agreement was meant to mean as between all sections of the Con- 
ference, but the procedure followed imposed on the Indian delegates 
alone the responsibility for expressing their views and reasons on 
the different points brought before the Conference. The Govern- 
ment has, unfortunately, kept us in the dark as to what their 
intentions are. That has, in fact, meant that w'e have worked under 
considerable difficulty, and it would have been very much better if 
their intentions had been made known to us, particularly in view of 
the nature of the Conference, in view of the important matters that 
we are discussing, and also in view of the very grave consequences- 
that will follow should the decisions not be in accordance with the 
wishes of the Indian public. 

It is no secret that certain provisional proposals w’ere advanced 
by the Government in an infoimial manner. The Secretary of' 
State w^arned us not to rely upon '' Headlines in the British Press/' 
but we could not help doing" so, and our anxieties are not even now 
at rest. ^We consequently await with trepidation the announcement' 
which will follow to-morrow. 

If any constitutional proposals a, re to be a success, then Sir, thev 
mxist win the support and the co-operation of the popular political' 
opinion in India, and for that, who can be better judges than the 
British Indian delegates, who would have been able to advise the 
Government to follow the right course, had thev knowm w-hat the- 
Government's intentions wwe. Provincial autonomy has been 
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tliouglit of or is believed to be tlioiigbt of as an initial instalraent' 
to be offered by CTOvernmeiit. If tiiat is tke idea, tben. Sir, tbe 
oonseqnences would surely be disastrous, as bas been pointed out bv 
speaker after speaker. Those who entertain this idea of provincial 
autonomy to start with, are certainly no* in touch with the progress' 
of events in India, We are told that the solution of problems; 
which must be solved before a scheme of Federation could be intro- 
duced would take some years. iN ow, what is meant when the phrase 
provincial autonomy '' is used? It is not real provincial autono- 
my. What is meant is responsibility in the Provincial G-ov eminent.. 
This is a very different thing. Eeal provincial autonomy cannot 
exist without responsibility at the Centre. Provincial autonomy 
and autocracy at the Centre, as Sir Manubhai Mehta rightly pointed, 
out yesterday, is a contradiction in terms. This is the form of 
advance which was suggested in the Eeport of the Simon Commis- 
sion, and if it is only this which is to be granted, then there was 
no use convening a Bound Table Conference, asking us to come here- 
a distance of 6,000 miles and to spend so much time and take so 
much trouble. It might be argued, and it has been said in certain 
quarters, that in the preamble of the Act introducing Provincial 
autonomy it might be stated that Federation would follow. But 
such a vague promise will not satisfy the Indian public. 

Siipposing this were done, I would ask the Conference to consider- 
what would be the consequences. There would be considerable- 
agitation everywhere, and it would rest on the Ministers in the- 
Provincial Government who, under the new arrangement, would, 
be responsible to the Legislature, to try and check that agitation.. 
How could you possibly expect such Ministers, who do not belie ve- 
in Provincial autonomy alone, but also insist on responsibility at 
the Centre at the same time to check such agitation. Their efforts; 
would certainly fail and it would consequently give a handle to 
people here to say that because Ministers have been iinsuccessfui 
Provincial autonom}^ has proved a failure and there cannot be. 
responsibility at the Centre.. 

It was for these reasons, Mr. Prime Minister, that some of us 
addressed you a letter some time back pointing out the very serious 
consequpces which would follow if it was contemplated to give only 
Provincial autonomy. Speaker after speaker, both in the Federal 
Structure Committee and at this Conference, has dwelt upon this, 
point, and you will have noticed there is perfect imaiiimity amongst 
us, whether the speakers come from British India or from the Indian 
States, whether they are Europeans or Indians, whether they are- 
Hindus or Muslims. Of course the Muslims and the other Minori- 
ties insist that when responsibility at the Centre is given, their 
interests should he safeguarded — ^which of course is quite right. 

Mr. Prime Minister, memories of people are short in these days.. 

I wonder if people in this countrjq and particularly those who have 
suffered most hy the boycott movement in India, do recognise the 
importance of the great achievement of Lord Irwin in bringin.o^ 
about an agreement with Mr. Gandhi. Will it be right now to do 
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aiij'^tliing as a result of wliicli there might be a second and perhaps 
■a more bitter struggle? Are we to have another and a greater 
upheaval in India? If people here think that guns, aeroplanes 
or ordinances will be able tes^. effect sufficient control of the situation, 
I may be pardoned for observing that they will be living in a 
fooFs paradise. 

Whilst I make these observations I am conscious of the difficiiF 
ties in regard to the communal problem. It is most unfortunate 
that we have not been able to settle it ; but it now rests^ on you, 
Mr. Prime Minister and the Government, to settle these differences 
■as you think best and to ask us to work the new constitution in a 
inanner that will lead to peace and contentment in the land. 

Sir, in his very able speech, Sir Manubhai Mehta expressed 
.-approval of the scheme circulated by Sir Mirza Ismail which pro-*' 
posed for India something resembling the German Constitution of 
1870, which had an Upper House consisting of the representatives 
•of the various constituent governments of the Federation. I confess 
I am not enamoured of the same, and I would prefer to proceed on 
the lines that we have gone on, but if Government are to give any 
thought to Sir Mirj^a IsmaiF^ proposal I would like them at the 
same time to consider the memorandum for an Advisory Federal 
Council prepared by a prominent and senior Indian member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Mr. Alma Latifi, and to which our pointed 
attention has been drawn hy Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Prime Minister, when we accepted your invitation to come 
here we did so in the firm belief that we w^ould not go hack without 
receiving* Dominion Status, with safeguards to start with, and that 
after a short interval of time complete Dominion Status would 
follow. These special safeguards have been engaging the attention 
of the Federal Structure Committee, and now of the Conference. 
They are four: External Affairs, Army, Finance, and Commercial 
Discrimination. We have not much to say in regard to external 
affairs, and the great majority of us would be prepared to leave 
them in the hands of the Governor General during the transitional 
period. 

In regard to the Army, I do not think, according to the discus-- 
sions which have taken place, that we have advanced as far as we 
should have liked. In the first instance, this is a question which 
should have been properly handled, as it was during the First 
Session of the Conference hy the Defence suh-Committee. Unfor* 
tunately, perhaps due to want of time, and other reasons, the matter 
was relegated to the Federal Structure Committee. Diwan Bahadur 
Paraachandra Pao, the speaker who preceded me, did make mention 
of the Chetwode Committeeks Report. This Committee wms 
appointed ^on the recommendation made hy the Defence sub-Com- 
mittee. Howliere in that recommendation was it laid down that 
the intake in the contemplated Indian Sandhurst was to be limited 
to smty per annum, and in reply to questions put by members of 
the Committee the Chairman persisted in not allowing any further 
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discussion but laid it down, as coming, I believe, from tlie Govern- 
ment, that the intake should not he more than this number. This 
we consider a great disadvantage, Committee should have 

been given free scope to make its own suggestions. 

In regard to military expenditure, if we had self-government 
we would certainly not allov’ it to rim to the amount we are made 
to spend, and that is not the view of ourselves alone. May I be 
permitted, Mr. Prime Minister, to quote your own words, published 
many years ago, in vdiich yon said : 

A self-governing India would no doubt insist upon bearing 
some definite share in Defence, hut like the Dominions, it 
would settle how much it ought to hear; it would adjust the 
cost to its means and it would decide in what form it was to 
make its contribution, perhaps an Indian recruited Army. In 
any event, the present plan, by which India pays for the Im- 
perial Army stationed there, without in any way determining 
its policy, is as bad as it can be. If the existing system of 
Defence is to last, the whole cost of the Imperial Army 
stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 

We are grateful to you, Mr. Prime Minister, for the candid 
opinion which you expressed in those days, and I am sure you take 
the same views to-day, and we hope, now that you are Prime 
Minister you will endeavour to do the best you can to so extend the 
powers of the Indian Legislature as to enable it to carry out those 
views, if not to the fullest extent, to a very large extent. 

Coming to the matter of finance I would like to say, Sir, that 
very great anxiety has been displayed on the part of our British 
friends, but that anxiety I have no hesitation in saying is ill- 
founded. I can quite realise as Lord Beading observed this 
morning, that you have to look after the interests of those who have 
trusted you. I understand that by that he means those Britishers 
who trusted the Government of India and put their money into 
Government loans have to be protected. I do not think that either 
he or anyone else proposes to do anything to safeguard the interests 
of those also who have put money into private enterprises. That 
is their own lookout. I am quite in accord with the view that you 
should look after the interests of those who have invested millions 
in rupee or sterling securities. Between the two — namely rupee 
and sterling Government of India securities — these loans run to a 
total of somewhere about eleven hundred millions, the larger pro- 
portion of which is in rupees and the smaller in sterling. English 
investors have invested large sums in Government of India sterling 
securities and not rupee securities, but altogether out of the eleven 
hundred millions the holdings of British investors are bound to be 
far less than half this total. Is it then contended that for the sake 
of deliberately harming the British investors, the Indian Legislature 
would take steps whereby at the same time they must perforce harm 
the larger number of Indian investors,^ To do so will be tanta- 
mount to cutting off oner's nose to spite one^s face. 
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Indians will be cutting tlie ground from under tbeir own feet if 
tbey adopt a policy wbereby their credit in tlie world would be 
-shaken. Indians know full well that their country is poor and that 
-for years to come we shall have to borrow money from outside 
India. How 'can we borrow unless our credit is unimpaired? 
I'herefore to think that we shall not have any regard for our own 
interests is to assume that we will persist in adopting a suicidal 
polievc The suggestion has been made, and a very valuable one, 
that the Finance Minister should be helped by an Advisory Finan- 
cial Committee. If that suggestion is accepted and the Finance 
Minister is an Indian it will meet vrith the wishes of the entire 
Indian community, and I hope that it is not too late for you to 
fornmlate such a scheme. What we desire is complete control in 
financial matters and that as soon as possible. 

On the subject of Currency and Exchange we have progressed 
no further. We have come to the conclusion that Currency and 
Exchange are not to he transferred to the Legislature until a 
'Reserve Bank is established. The question of a Reserve Bank was 
fully discussed last year and there were di:Serences of opinion as to 
whether, owing to the depletion of reserves, a Reserve Bank could 
be established within a reasonably short time. 

In January last the gold and sterling reserves had dwindled 
down to 96 crores, but to-day they are at even less than 46 crores, 
and consequently the possibility of the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank is still further removed, and we do not know, therefore, when 
currency and exchange will he transferred to the Legislature. 

Consequently I do not think it would be wrong to say that the 
transfer of financial control is but a mirage, and I use the word as 
my friend Mr. Jayakar did this morning in the sense in which h© 
used it according to Murray’s English dictionary, that it means 
(1) delusion or (2) that it is a long and distant goal. 

I now come to the other safeguards, known as the safeguards 
against racial or commercial discrimination. I stated to the 
Federal Structure Committee, and I repeat, that this is not a case 
of racial discrimination. It has to do with inequality. Up to now 
very considerable inequality has prevailed. I had occasion to refer 
to it at some length at the last Plenary Session, when I said that it 
was quite easy for an ordinary European merchant to settle a 
business matter with a Government officer over a whisky and soda 
at his club, but that it was very difficult for even a prominent 
Indian to do so ; in fact, he would have to kick his heels for hours 
together before he could gain admission to the official’s room: I 
know all that^ has been chang'ing since the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms and will go on improving -in the future, but this inequality 
in the past has rankled in the minds of the Indians and made the 
position of the Britisher so very much stronger in commercial 
affairs, stronger that it would otherwise have been. My friend, Sir 
Uowasji Jehangir, quoted yesterday the case of a prominent Indian 
firm whose senior could not get anything out of the Government, 
whereas his paid British official was able to do so. These instances 
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can be mnltipliedj, and oiir European friends at tMs Conference or 
outside bave not dared to contradict them and cannot dare to do so., 
for the simple^ reason that until recently this sort of thing was an 
every day affair. Indians do not wanf to discriminate against the 
Britishers in the matter of commerce, x4.ll we want is what^ after 
considerable difficulty, we were able to decide upon last rear in 
consultation with and with the concurrence of Lord Eeading. All 
that we_ want is that there may be industries which^ in the opinion 
of the Legislature, should be confined exclusively for the benefit 
of the nationals. In such cases, only, and they would of course be 
very rare, the Legislature might favour the nationals. I would,, 
however, go further and say, as in fact I did say in the Eederal 
Structure Committee, that if such a decision of the Legislature is 
not acceptable to the Britivslier, it might be left open to him to 
appeal to the Supreme Court or the Eederal Court whichever is 
CvStablished, so that he may not have any grievance after the decision 
of such higher authority. I still hold that the formula accepted 
last year ansTvers our purpose very much better, and I hope we 
shall continue to adhere to it. 

^ One w^ord wdth regard to Burma. In December last, wffien the 
Conference was in Committee, Mr. Jinnah put to you, Sir, a ques- 
tion in regard to any definite announcement that' might be made,, 
and your reply was that no announcement in favour of separation 
would be made wfithout a discussion in the Plenary Session. ISio- 
such discussion was held, and yet on the 21st xiugiist last the Gov- 
ernment issue a communique according to which the Burma Pound 
Table Conference was to be held before and not after the Indian 
Pound Table Conference. There is a sentence in that communique 
which says : — 

It is intended that the Burma Conference should assemble 
at such date in Kovember next as will allow the Eederal Struc- 
ture Committee of the Indian Pound Table Conference (so far 
as can be calculated in advance) to have completed their 
proposals, but before the Session of the Indian Conference as 
a whole has terminated.” 

TJnf ortunately , that has not been so. The same communique goes 
on to add that— 

when the results of those deliberations are known there will 
be ail opportunity for a review of the whole position by all the 
-Parties , concerned before^ any final adoption and proposal to 
Parliament bv His Majesty's Government of measures to 
implement their provisional decision in favour of separatino 
-Burma from India/* -t ' & 

Sir, because that Conference has not yet started its wmrb and 
we ending ours, some of ixs addressed you a letter siig’gesting 
you might ^ be pleased to appoint about ten members of thfs Com 
feience to join the Burma Pound Table Conference. Xou have not 
seen your way to accede to that request, but we approach you again 
and we hope this matter will receive your favourable consideration. 
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Mr, Prime Ministers a very emineiiLt Englislimans no otlier than 
Lord Macaulay, has observed : — 

Many politicians of onr time are in the liabit of laying, it 
down as a self-evident proposition^ that no people ought to be 
free until the}" are fit to use their freedom „ The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go into 
the water until he had learnt to swim. If men are to wait for 
liberty till they become w'ise and good in slavery they may 
indeed wait for everd^ 

The same writer says: — 

'' Of all the forms of tyranny the worst is that of Mation over 
Nation; heaviest of all ^rokes is the yoke of the stranger,'' 

India was destined to have a foreign yoke about two centuries ago ; 
and I for one regard it as a fortunate circumstance that that foreign 
yoke was that of the Britisher and not of any other European Power. 
But it is no-w time that even the Britisher should relax his hold and 
let India stand on its own legs. It has often been urged that the 
Britisher is a trustee, not only for those Englishmen who have made 
investments in India, but a trustee for the masses in India. The 
implication, therefore, is that the Indian himself cannot look after 
his own kith and kin, and it is the foreigner who can. If you are 
trustees, may we ask if you are discharging the duties of trustees 
in the manner in which those duties are generally understood.^ 
A trustee acts for one, generally a minor, who, when he attains 
majority, is given full charge of what is his own. It seems that 
India is always to remain a minor and not to attain its majority. 
Again, it is the duty of a trustee to look exclusively to the interests 
of his ward and not to look after his own interests. Can it be said 
that the trustee in this case has looked after the interests of the 
minor alone, and that he has not looked after his own interests to 
the same or perhaps to a greater degree? This state of affairs must 
now cease, and it will cease, because, as I have said before, we rely 
upon your sense of fair play and justice. Therefore, are await- 
ing with bated breath, and we will come here to-morrow to hear the 
declaration that you will make, which will interest not only oursel- 
ves, not only the three hundred and fifty million people of India, 
but the wnrld at large. 

Ca'ptain Ra^a Slier Miihaimnad Khan : Sir, there are so many 
memoranda and letters circulated to this Conference that one can 
hardly read them all, and so many speeches delivered to this Con- 
ference that oae^ paper rightly describes St. James' Palace as the 
greatest speech factory in the world. These speeches are repeated 
When a soldier in the Army repeats his musketry 
Qualification more than once he is called a thircl-class shot. As to 
oiir fellow Delegates who have repeated their speeches, I hope you 
Will not call them third-class shots. 

Ml, Prime Minister, as a representative of the enlisted classes 
and one who has had practical experience of active field service over 
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a number of years, I am grateful to yon for liaving’ afforded me tlie 
opportunity of maEing a few observations on tlie cjiiestioii of tiie 
defence of India. ^ 

Everyone round tMs table will admit tliat tlie question of defence 
of tbe country is of vital importance and is essentially one^ in the 
consideration of wbicb we slionld not allow onr political Dias and 
excessive entJiiisiasm to warp onr judgment, I am confident, ere- 
fore, tliat tliis Conference will give tlie matter tliat deliberate 
thoiiglit wbicli it deserves. Tbe Eederal Structure Committee in 
paragrapb 6 of tbeir Report on Defence and External Relations 
have expressed their opinion in favour of the establishment of a 
Council in India analogous to the Committee of Defence in this 
country. I welcome this recommendation and would venture tc 
make the following suggestion in regard to the constitution of the 
Council that should he established by Statute. It should consist 
of two non-official members (one to be chosen from the Indian 
Legislature and one from the enlisted classes), one representative 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and one soldier of high rank, A 
Council so constituted will command the confidence of the f ersonnel 
of the Indian Army, which is essential for its success. A purely 
non-official and political body may lead to discontent among the 
ranks of the Army. 

If such a Council is established, I will not oppose the appoint- 
ment of a non-official Army Member, who rvill be responsible to the 
Viceroy during the period of transition. The discretion of the 
Viceroy should not, however, be hampered, and it should be open 
to him to appoint any one he likes. 

It was suggested by some speakers in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee that the size of the Army in India, and the number of Bri-^ 
tish troops, should be reduced. I will beg my friends not to allow 
their patriotism and sentiment to colour their judgment. The Army 
is the most important part of every government. And, whatever 
our desires and ideals may be, we cannot deny that self-defence and' 
self-preservation are real needs in the present -fabric of the world. 
You cannot work any constitution in India unless you are free from 
foreign aggression and internal disorders. India has a land fron- 
tier of about five hundred miles, and the aggressive and warlike 
tendencies of our neighbours are too well known to require any 
emphasis on my part. It will, therefore, be unwise to reduce the 
strength of the Indian Army. The present strength of the Army in 
India, . including reserves, etc., is just over 150,000. This number 
in my humble opinion is not too big for a huge country like India. 
During the Great War, Germany and France, whose populations 
are much smaller than that of India, each put five or six million 
men in the field, India’s military power is not very elastic; and 
at a time of emergency a reduced Army will endanger the defence 
of the country. A hastily recruited and under-trained force will be 
a source of weakness and will spell disaster. If I may be permitted 
to quote from a very recent book of General Ludendorff called The 
Coming War,” '"an increase in the strength of the army cannot be 
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;accompIis]ied in the twinkling of an eye.'’ If this is tme of Ger- 
.nianv, it is still more true of India. I will not take the time of the 
Conference by stating in any detail the present strength of ^ the 
armies of the various countries of the world. Suffice it to say that 
•at present G-erinany possesses 100,000 Heichswehr. Erance pos- 
• sesses more, and Russia much more. Oiir armaments are miich 
inferior to those of the European countries, and at a time of ecier- 
'gency we shall not be able to put an effective Army in the held.^ I 
•therefore appeal to my fellow British-Indian Delegates not to 
imperil the safety of their country by suggesting a reduction in her 
-fighting forces. 

It was also pressed by certain speakers in the Eederal Structure 
'’Committee that recruitment to the Armj^ should be thrown open to 
all classes of Indians. Already there are no restrictions in rog'ard 
•to appointment to King’s Commissions. As for recruitment to the 
'.ranks, I have great sympathy with the suggestion. I will, how- 
•ever, say this. "^The traditions of the present Indian Army are the 
highest and the noblest, and if these traditions are to be maintained 
it seems to me to be ahsolutel^^ essential that th^ material wffiich has 
been supplied to the army should not deteriorate. India is a very 
ffiig country, and the material for the army is varied. On the whole, 
it may be the best plan to get the best men possible from whichever 
class W'G can. The rest of the classes can be left to follo-w the avoca- 
tions for which they are better fitted. When Lord Roberts was 
asked why he did not throw open recruitment to the army to all 
classes, he replied, India is a very big country with a vast popu- 
lation, and w^e must use the bevst material which we can. getd’ I 
have the same reply to give. The case of smaller countries with 
homogeneous populations is different. During the Great War com- 
panies were raised from the non-enlisted classes. They proved a 
hopeless failure; and I have personal knowledge of the fact that on 
■a long route march ninet}^ per cent, of those who fell out belonged 
to the non-enlisted classes. We can hardly afford to play with the 
defence of our country, and pay men in peace time who either can- 
not or wall not fight during the time of war. 

As I had the honour of serving on the Indian Military College 
Committee recently appointed hy the Government of India, I may 
be permitted to make a few^ observations on this subject. Having 
rega.rd^ to efficiency and all the other circumstances of the case, the 
Committee have done their be^st to make it possible for a college to 
be started next year. In the beginning sixty commissions out of 
a hundred and ten will be thrown open to Indians. This, in my 
■opinion, is a good’ start. If the experiment proves successful, with 
tile excellent material that there is, the pace of Indianisation will 
no doubt be accelerated. 


Vr. Prime Minister, if joxt will excuse me for saying so, you 
liaxe gro-wn very grey_ during tlie last few montlis listening to tlie 
dams and counter-claims of tlie various minorities. I must apolo- 
gise, tlierefore, if I mention one more to be added to tbe number of 
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‘tliose minorities. I mean tlie cu^-soldiers. are not a very 

vocal bod^s and tlieir claims are rarely pressed by tlie lawyer-poli- 
•ticians, Tiii-s class served tlie country in^lier lioiir of greatest need’^ 
-and will sbed tlieir blood if again occasion demands it. Tliis 
minority alone bas proved in tbe last world war tbat India is fit for 
-Biibstaiitial constitutional advance, and tbis is tbe minority for 
wbicli oiir distingiiisbed Pandit spoke so bigbly. It will onfy be 
fair if tliey are granted adeqiia^o representation in tbe Local and 
-Provincial Legislatures. In am^ scheme of francbise, too, tbey 
-sboiild be given tbe right of vote to tbe Provincial and Centra! 
Legislatures. 

In tbe end I will say to my fellow-Delegates that an efficient, 
efiective army is tbe bulwark of ever}^ country, tbe very foundation 
■of every constitution. Give your army a sense of security and con- 
tentment, and your political prosperity will march in an atmosphere 
■of peace, 

Mrs. Naidu: Mr. Prime Minister, when I look round tbis table 
I find experts in every department of life. There are men of law, 
some of whom act as experienced foremen in building tbe great 
architectural edifice of India's constitution like Sir Tej Bahadur 
■Sapru. There are men of finance like Sir Piirsbotamdas Tbakiirdas. 
There are soldiers who speak with no uncertain voice, like my pre- 
decessor. ^ There are men representing Labour. There are those 
■representing women who are neither abniriority nor a special inter- 
est. There are landholders, theue are champions of one interest or 
another, and I am beginning to wonder what place I can fill in an 
assembly like this. I have neither experience nor knowledge of ail 
Ihose expert matters that have been dealt with in the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee. I do not understand the technicalities of constitii- 
tion-niaking and therefore wliere all have spoken as champions of 
one interest or another I propose, if you will permit me, to speak 
only as an Indian, not as a., lawyer, politician, soldier, on or off duty, 
or a member of the financial ox princely classes, autocracies, or' a 
in.einbei ot the aristocracies that are represented here. You will 
peimit me, Mr. Prime Minister, in -riew of tlie rery grave issties 
bexoie us to say sometliing' tliat comes from the very core of niv 
‘neart. 

Intellectual discussions, analyses and counter-anah'ses, proofs in 
favour of this point of view, or proofs in refutationC-these are not 
tihe real issues to-day. My whole country is awaiting that word^ — 
penultimate or ultimate as you clioose to make it — of England’s atti- 
tude towards India. It has been my great privilege these many 
years to have lived very close to the heartbeat of my people. I 
know the heartbeat of tlieir agony. I Vow the heartbeat of their 
hope. Are you going to-morrow ‘to ro.!p« od to the agony or to the 
hope of my people? That is the questku' I would like to ask you. 
The^Lorrl Chancellor when lie spoke at !Es opening of this Plenary 
Session after you, Mr. Prime Minister, Viijed an image that sound's 
very beautiful. He talked of the Taj Mahal. He talked of its 
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beaiitv, its iinrivailed proportions. He talked of tlie labour ^ tlie' 
patience that went to tlie^makiiig of that beautiful edifice. 

Did lie forget, when he used the analogy of the Taj Mahal 
its jervelled walls, its fretted domes, its marble turrets, that ^ the 
Taj Maha.1 i¥as built' over the Doiies oi oeaiity that w as once aliwe r 
Did he forget it was slave labour that made those jew^elled wails., 
and that the cementing force that keeps tlmt edifice alive was tiie- 
sweat and the agony of that slave labour, lorced^froia. day to day 
to build lip that house of beauty? Is it the Taj Mahal that yoir 
are going to build after years and years of labour and years and 
years of patience, only to enshrine the dead bones of oiir hope— or 
are yon going to realise that there is no time to-day, there is^iio 
patience to-day, there is no faith iett to-day for so prolonged a piei'e" 
of labour as the building of a Taj Mahal wnth jewelled lyalis ? 

My people are dying of hunger. My young men and young 
women who do me the honour of looking on me as their comrade. r 
their friend and their leader, are dying under the sweat and anguish 
of slavery, gild it as you will with any beautiful word out of your 
English language. What is the answer you wnll make to those- 
young men and women, many of whom have studied in your univer- 
sities and have been nourished on the history of the liberties of the 
great nations of Europe, and who are only held in leash from revo- 
lution because of the pledge and promise that we, their comrades, 
their servants and their leaders, have made, that we shall bring back 
from England something, some substantial alternative to theii’' 
demand for that word you dread, independence? 

That is the answer I want. My work has not lain in the Fede- 
ral Structure Committee except as a spectator, but almost every diiy 
during all the weeks that I have been here my work has Iain out- 
side the Federal Structure Committee. I have been addressing- 
large groups or small^groups of men and women, both friendly and’ 
hostile to India, and it seemed to me that from the point of view of 
knowledge there was very little to choose between the friendly and' 
hostile sections of the English people. The same arguments, only 
punctuated differently, were advanced by both. Was India really 
ready for freedom? Were not there dreadful things called com- 
munal conflicts? Was not the rumour of riot on every wind? Was- 
not every street more or less symbolised by blood-stains that meant' 
hatred, conflict, tumult, turmoil, that could only Be assuaged, 
appeased, ^controlled or conquered by English forces and By English 
authority? This in brief, this in one word, is the attitude of both- 
tliose who sincerely desire India’s advance and those who, with- 
equal and patent sincerity, refuse to think of India except as a'helot, 
except as sonmthing chained to Empire. 

What is going to he your answer to-morrow, Prime Minister, to - 
tlie demand of my country for freedom? I have no use for words 
that are used either too rigidly or too vaguelv. I have no use for 
a phrase: like Dominion Status ’’ for instance. What does it' 
connote? I have been in most of the Colonies- of the Empire, and’ 
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in eacli Colony tlie meaning of tlie words “ Dominion ^ Status is 
determined by its own special environmeiitj its own special need and 
its own special acbievement. It bolds for me no particular meaniiig 
ill any political dictionary so far as Indfia is concerned. I liave 
heard tb.e world Independence used. That also is a word either 
too rigid or too vague. I know small independent countries xhat 
have not known how to manage their own internal affairs; that put 
one king upon the throne one day an.d cut off liis head the next daVj 
and are yet independent; which have not enough Ministers to send 
•to the Courts of the world where they would be represented, have not 
enough soldiers, enough law-makers, enough subjects, have not 
enough Nobility or soldiers or anything necessary for the dignity 
and integrity of independent States. I am not enamoured either 
of the word Indej>endence ’’ or of the words Dominion Status ; 
but I do claim the liberty of India, with the fullest implications of 
what liberty must mean to every country in the world'. 

My illustrious leader, • Mahatma Gandhi, when he has completed 
iiis twenty-four hours of silence, some time in the afternoon will no 
doubt reiterate in his own inimitable fashion the claim that he 
makes as the sole representative of the Indian National Congress. 
I will not seek to divide — because he will not allow me — the honour 
of such representation ; but I too have been a President and a repre- 
^sentative of the Indian National Congress and of that honour he 
cannot rob me, for he divides it with me. I am therefore making 
a claim on behalf of the nation as he does, not with the technical 
authority of being its representative at your councils, but with the 
inviolable right of having been its servant and its leader. I speak 
and I say this to you in England that when Lord Reading to-day 
talked of equal partnership, he talked of something that the best 
mind of India can appreciate, but onty on its own terms. 

What is this equal partnership? What is this equal partnership 
nf which we hear so much? It can only mean a voluntary associa- 
tion on terms of equality, and to-day that equality is not there. 
You talk of a position equal to that of the Dominions. Ton forget 
that in your Dominions there are men who are vour own kith and' 
kin, of your own race, your own blood, your own culture and your 
own creed.^ They are held to you by a silken thread, whereas the 
irony of historic circumstances has forged, a fetter round our feet, 
and therefore to hold iis by a manacle round your wrist. Until you 
break the bondage of that manacle and we break the bondage of that 
fetteiq there can be no choice either for you or for us of that equal 
friendship which is the only enduring guarantee of ffood faith amouf^ 
■partners who are friends. 

I, in the name of the cause that I serve, m,ake this claim for 
■equal partnership, but I repeat it is only on terms of equality that 
leaves full choice to ^mu as to whether one or other of us chooses to 
diverage, it shall be vso. But this is no threat, it is an offer; it is 
■an offer to you in the critical moment of your history; it is an offer 
■made in the critical moment of our history, and such a choice does 
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not repeat itself even tkongh tliey say liistory repeats itself. Yon 
will say to nie^ as so many otliers have said : but bow can India have- 
this liberty ? Look ! — you could not solve tlie question of the miiio-' 
rities. Look! — the question, of the Depressed Glasses is a stain upon 
the civilisation of which you boast. You will say to me : your 
friends the Muhammadans^ have refused to co-operate in niakino- 
the last days of this Conference either successful or uiisiieeessfiil. 
You will say to me : there is that little group of Europeans not 
satisfied yet with any olfer that you have made. You will say : we^ 
have missionaries who made converts in your country — there a re- 
Christians who do not feel secure against the majority of their own 
original caste. You will say many things to us. But I have- 
always iiiaintaiiied that the greatness, the glory of India does- 
consist in just these minorities, just such majorities. It is in the- 
welding together of all these divergent things, reconciled and 
harmonised by my country into one integral nation, that inalves the- 
glory of India; and if we have not succeeded in solving for the- 
in oinent those purely artificial questions of vulgar fractions, that 
arithmetic which divides a power into little fractions for thivS eom- 
m unity and for that community, I do not feel that it affects in any 
way the vital issue of' liberty for my land. 

Mr. Prime Minister ^ you to-day are in authority. If a, few scores- 
of politicians have not succeeded in doing arithmetical calculations 
I ask you to make a decision, but do not let our temporary failure 
to arrive at a settlement act in any way as an excuse, valid or not, 
for postponing the hour of Indians liberty. 


My friend Dr. Ambedkar looks at me now and then with 
reproachful eyes. He sajs : Yes, but wliat are you going to do- 
about the Depressed Classes P So man}' people not in any way con- 
nected with the Depressed Classes have already expressml anxiety 
for the Depressed Classes. Here and now let" me tell iny friend 
Dm Amhedkar that I, the descendant of the proudest class af Brah- 
mins in India, do not feel any reproach in his look. Mv duty lias^ 
always been fulfilled in that regard, and not I only, but' I speak in 
the name of all when I say that the leaders of the Hindu community 
should be and shall be pledged, whatever happens to the constitin 
tion of India's future, to remove this blot, to expiate the sins of clis- 
inlieriting our ancestors for the^ delmmanising of one section of our 
As far as it is possible for me and those who 
think like me it will be the first charge upon all our energies and our 
labours that every disability from which these tragic people suffer 
shall be rmioved and that they shall have a place in all thiims, social 
and political equal to the highest who bear the label of the Tedic 
castes upon their brow. I will not stand for in.instice or inequality 
to the poor and the depressed but I would sav to Dr. Amhedkar that 
anyone who wonld serve the commxinity that lie represents woiilfl’- 

,awa;y ^behind electoral harriers as something ontcaste from th° 
assemhiy of those whose desire and dii-ty it is to teach them, the o-reati 
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lesson of self-reliance and' self-respect. In all else tliat matters;, for- 
all political purposes, for all liuman purposes I will diallenge any 
Hindu in tliis gatliering to deny tlieni rigMs tliat are enjoyed by- 
men of all otlier cominniiitiesi outside tlie^Hindii pale. 

Wliat will yon do, Mr. Prime Minister, to further this question. 
of Federation? The Princes liaTe spoken, the greater Pri.iLces have- 
spoken. They have spoken, realising that thej^ are Indians first and 
Princes afterwards. They have spoken realising that India must be 
one integral whole, indivisible in her destiny. I have spoken of 
Federation as the circumference of a circle, which has one centre, 
that unites all. From that centre each radius might go its own 
way, hut all must be circumscribed by that circumference. I weF 
come with all my heart this idea of Federation. All my life I have 
been a dreamer of dreams of a Federated India that shall be free, 
each section having its own sovei’eigii integrity, hut yet bound one to 
the other by some focussing point of a common purpose and a com- 
mon destiny. But when I hear that there are some who would like to 
see what rights are going to he guaranteed to them, what powers will 
be reserved to them to continue undesirable and obsolete methods of' 
autocracy, who say that we must wait until they have made up their- 
minds, I say and I repeat, and' I will always say and reiterate that 
the youth of India will not wait upon the leivsure of Princes, l^ot 
%'ery long ago I said to mj own Ruler, the Hizam of Hyderabad, 
Sir, when the people begin to walk, Princes must begin to rim to 
keep pace with them.” The only security for the thrones of India 
lies in the hearts and the allegiance of the people. I believe that 
the PrincewS around this table have understood that ultimate security- 
lies, not on a throne of gold, but in the hearts of the people, whom 
they mle. Therefore, I welcome their efforts and their desire to 
come into a Federatioji of a free India. But I should like to say, 
on behalf of the peoples of India, tha,t we shall not be content with 
an alliance merely between dynasties and democracy, but that their 
people too shall have a voice in the councils of a free India. 

I do not wish — I am not competent, for one thing — to make any 
criticism of the various aspects of the Federal Structure Report, but 
I feel that no constitution, however perfect in its technicalities, how- 
ever beautifully dovetailed into each other its sections may be, 
merely on paper, can ever last for a single day, unless it is co- 
oivlinated to the immediate and urgent issues of life as they exist in 
India to-day. To-day, the problem is a problem of hunger ; to-day, 
the proldem is the problem of a nation that has the shame to be 
defended by foreign forces ; to-day, it is the humiliation of a coun- 
try whose youth is dying of a broken heart because the youB.g men 
and' the young women of the other countries where they go to study 
are free and make friends with them, yet all the time they realise ■ 
that they are amongst the disinherited ones, the exiles of earth, in 
their own country, because they have not the heritage of, freedom 
which enables them to be masters of their own policies, not in one : 
direction only, but in all the directions and departments of life. 
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My appeal to yon, Mr. Prime Minister, is tkis. Make real tliat 
ideal, ti.at desirOj tiiat dream of a statesman wlio was once a Viceroy j 
Lord Beading— equal partnersliip. How divergent are tlie ways by 
wliicli men come to a coi^iiiioii ideal ! Wliat two linniaii beings 
could be more different tlian tbe Saint of Sabarmati and the 
Viceroy of India; yet eacb of tkeni use tiie saiD.e pbrase — equal 
.partnership. But are the implications alike in both, minds? 

I have sometimes been accused 'by those who are very ignorant 
• or dense, or unimaginative — and there are so many in this country 
like that, Mr. Prime Minister — of being unfriendly to England. It 
'is impossible for me to be unfriendly to England. So much of my 
-youth has been spent in this country, and my friendships here are 
■very real and spread over a very great number of years, more years 
than my vanity will permit me to tell you. My dreams for India 
'have ^their roots deep down in my heart, but rnv friendships and 
associations with England have their roots intertwined with the 
^roots of my dreams for India. Shall it he to-day that there must 
be so gTeat a conflict between these two loyalties, that I must be 
compelled to eradicate one by its roots so that the other may live, 
or will you make it possible, by imagination, human understanding' 
sympathy, self-interest, if you will — ^will you make it possible for 
thousands of ynen and women like me who are patriots, but not nar- 
row nationalists, who love their countiy and yet have known how to 
transcend all barriers of race, creed, civilisation and climate, who 
would die so that freedom might he born for their country, but who 
could help it, make another nation suffer — ^no, 
not m its pocket, nor in its pride, nor in its life— will you make it 
possible for people like me to cherish such twin loyalties. You will 
only do It when you rise to the full heights of ^mur own English 
-traditions,^ those traditions^ that inspired my childhood when from 
my father s lips I learned how England had always been the sanc- 
tuary of those who were exiled from their countiy for the sake of 

(^4 ’ V and letters of tlie constitution, that you would 

llln as vou T your vision and try to understand that 

dream of ^ 

~r,l j. dluve us into heinjy narrow nationalists 

-when some of us by temperament, tradition and every convict on in 

wuoii;iii“iv‘irr ^ *“» 1“®*' 

_ I dream _ a dream, not of some far distant future, hut of some 
immediate time when this will be possible ; when you make hra.vely 
Bpontaneously, that heau geste of abdication, for that is what lies 'at 
the root of our demand'. When you have abdicated nobly ^r 
claim _ and title, when_you have by your own abnegation of many 
imperialistic material interests risen to the hembt of your own srnVi’ 
tual greatness, stretch your hand in fellowship LI le shall nTh" 
lacking m the response that bids you " Hail, Imt not farewell.” ' ^ 
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Sardar Sampufan Singh: Mr. Prime Minister^ we are kero' 
togetiier to evolve a democratic constitution for India, Democracy^, 
after all, means equal treatment and eqnal opportunities for man- 
kind. Fox" l)riiiging about tbose conditions it is absolutely neces- 
sary tbat there should be one kind of government over a large popu- 
lation. To bring about democratic constitutions in the world, I say 
with pleasure that yon have achieved one thing ; that is this, that 
yon have built xxp a very lai'ge Empire on wliicli yon say with pride- 
that the sim never sets. Having achieved that one great thing, now 
it is for yon to consolidate it and to bring about co-operation and' 
co-ordination of all the parts of that great Empire so as to make it 
really one organisation having stability and the power to progress 
further. 

In this connection I may submit to yon here that it is your duty 
to bring about such a government in India as will develop ail the 
resources and the nationhood of that country, so that they majr 
become strong in themselves and, subsequently and consequently, a 
source of strength to the wliole Empire. In this connection at pre- 
sent, if I may be allow^ecl to say so, von are governing it in such a 
way that the conditions are going every day from bad to worse. If 
in some quarters it is understood that in order to govern a place you 
have only to keep peace in that country, I would say that is wrong,, 
and you can never achieve peace by the idea of achieving peace only,, 
but that peace should be based on the psychology and the mentality 
of the people w^hoiii you govern. 

People in India, if I may be allowed to say so, have, on account 
of the present state of things, lost faith in British justice. Long, 
ago Lord Macaulay in one of his writings said that the foundation 
of the British Empire lies in the faith of the people whom you rule 
in your justice. I heg to submit that that foundation is not in its- 
proper condition to-day ; you have to repair it, you have to mend it, 
and, if necessary, you will have to put new parts into it. If you 
wmnt the Empire really to develop and progress, this is my humble- 
submission, that it is necessaiy that you should bring about that 
Justice and' that you should ci^’eate faith in that justice amongst the 
people you want to keep within the British Empire. By the present 
methods you can never do that, so you must open new avenues and 
new constitutions by wdiich you can bring that about. By your 
good luck, I wmuld say, ever since you W'ent to India the economic- 
resources of that country developed, and the result was that the 
people became a little happier. Though the industries died, agricul- 
ture developed, but the present economic conditions of the world 
have brought the country— I mean India— into the low^est ebb. 
Agriculture (of which I can speak with experience, being an agricul-^ 
turist myself) does not pay. People are sticking to that occupation 
simply because they have nothing else to do. They have been bor- 
rowing money, and now they cannot repay their creditors, neither 
have those few rich people any more money left to lend. That is all 
spent, gone in the way of the revenue and other charges on agricuL- 
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'tiire, and to-day tlie whole nation is a nation of paupers^ if I may be 
■ allowed to say so, except the gentlemen sitting on that side. 

As I now speak of India I would submit that those conditions 
maxe to he altered. What are the remedies? lletrenclinient and 
radical retrenclinieiit is absolutely necessary. I fully appreciate and 
mgree Avith my friend Captain Ilaja Sher Miihaininad Khan that 
there should not be a reduction either in the way of numbers or in 
• the way of efficiency in the Indian Army. I agree Ayith him, but 
I would at the same time say that such a re-shuffling of the units 
should be made that in the place of the more expensive parts of the 
.Army cheaper units should be put in. By this I mean that the 
Indian Army might he increased and the British Army might be 
reduced so as to make this retrenchment a little bit effective in that 
department as well. Perhaps I should have oxerlooked this question 
■ of the Army, hut seeing that fifty per cent, of the revenues of the 
G-OTeriiment of India are absorbed by it, I do not think any effective 
retrenchment could be effected if one did not make it applicable to 
the Aim}^ as well. Again, Sir, in India, the question of exchange 
and the linking of the rupee with sterling is being taken very seri- 
ously. We have had some of our very best financiers present in 
London, and I was very glad to know that one or two meetings were 
held in the endeavour to come to some understanding or to convince 
them that this step which the Government of India had taken was 
absolutely necessary. I am sorry to say that neither any under- 
standing nor any convictions have been brought about on. that ques- 
tion. lyvoidd submit that the effort should nffl. be given up. Either 
the British financiers should convince our men and inake them under- 
stand that the measures the}’ are taking are realh" the right ones or 
amongst themselves they should come to some undei'standiim on the 
que^stion, hecaiise I am sure that if some right uiiderstaiuirn, g is 
arrived at it will have a very good effect on the whole of Iiidiaf 


I would like to say a word on^the communal question as well. 
I he communal question, in my opinion — I may be wroii^^' — -is more 
or less a siibjectiYe question. I live in a Prorunce wheiu Mulmm- 
niadans are in a small majority, and I come from a class of people 
where some branches of e. family are Muhammadans, some are Sikhs, 
am some aie Hindus. Having lived in those villages and knowing 
those people so well I know thal there is hardly any difference worth 
® economic interests of the people are concern- 
• y so on with-their professions and other things. The question 

this" whole eommiina] 

twA hin question. It is only a question of brinc^ino- 

SiA ^ P®’^®P®ctive. I tliinb -wben that is done and 

There tillTA ® °PP®rtnmty of handling their ow' affairs 

infp. Zm f difference amongst them. Communal differ- 

ences will disappear antomatically withoxit any special efforts 


_ It has been said in certain quarters that the British politicians 
have gamed a great point hy putting the Indian Delegates in' a 
wrong position on account of their not having come to any agree- 



ment on the eonimiiiial question. I do not believe it. I do not 
■agree with it. I know it is wrongj because we are gathered here to 
bring about good relations between two grSat nations, and we are 
gathered here to bring about good goYernment in India which will 
satisfy the people of India without doing any harm to the British 
nation. For that end are we met, and that end we have always in 
view, and to put either party in the wrong — if we were to do it to 
England, or if the British politicians were to do it to ns — would not 
help in the solution of that problem, and no statesman worthy of the 
name would do it, and I do not think it was ever meant. 

Continuing this idea, I should like to say one thing, namely that 
it is absolutely necessary that the people of India should be satisfied 
that the British Government really means business. If it is not 
clone immediately things will go from bad to worse, and we get into 
a vicious circle. When Government wants the help of its subordin- 
ate officials in the districts and in the villages to curb all these dis- 
turbances, the result is that the authorities have to be lenient towards 
the subordinate staffs of the various departments, and these staffs 
•expect certain favours, which always take the form of ciirriiption. 
These people become corrupt, and the authorities, being to a certain 
extent under an .obligation to them, cannot handle them as they 
should. That is one of the chief reasons why people in India are 
losing their faith in the present Government, 

Something has to be done, therefore, as otherwise, however 
mighty the British maj/ be, and certainly they can exercise any 
amount of repression to keep the people quiet, they will not be able 
to re-establish that faith in British justice in the hearts of Indians. 

• It can be done to-day, but it will be difficult to do so after some years. 
I am not thinking about bringing about good government and peace 
in India; I am thinking of establishing once again in India that 
faith in British justice which is the sole foundation on which in my 
■opinion the Empire can he durably built, 

I am a, born optimist, and I have not lost my faith. I still look 
forward to the dajqwhen India will attain to her greatness and will 
work out her destiny within the British Empire, and the British 
Empire, with India and Dominions, will progress and go forward, 
until a day may come when people will have so much faith in Bri- 
tish justice that other great countries will voluntarily come into this 
Empire, hut it is difficult to say whether in those "dajrs it will be, 
called British Empire or something else. Perhaps we may have one ' 
Goveiirnent for the whole of the world. Some day it may be said to 
the bonour of Britain and India — two countries very different from 
each other— that they hy acting OvS partners in a great Empire laid 
the foundation for one democratic government for the whole world. 

{The Conference adjourned at 1-15 p.-in. and resumed at 2-30 pnn.) 

. H^TL The liaharao of Cutch: Prime Minister and gentlemen, 
during the last few days I have listened with pleasure and respect to 
the speeches of many eminent persons who have been intimately 
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associated witli tte work of tliis Conference in general and of the 

Ifod'oral StriictiirG CouciniittGC in particular since its inception, In 
the few remarks wliiclil shall now make I sliall not attempt to coyer 
the ground siiryeyed hj them. My eoiitrilnition to discussion 
will be m,ad'e from the reiatively "detached standpoint of one who*' 
was not a member of the Iloimd Table Conference during its pre- 
vious Session and who has not been a member of the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee during the present Session. For this reason perhape 
what I have to say nnw be of interest. 

We of the Indian States have sometimes been accused of vaciF 
latioii in our attitude towards the project of Federation; we have 
been accused of not knowing our own minds, of hesitating and of 
being OYer-caiitioiis. May I ask, is this accusation quite justified? 
I would ask you to remember that wdieri the Chamber of Princes met 
in 1930 — which, after all, was only eighteen months ago— the pro- 
ject of Federation in its present form was not under consideration at 
all'. The Delegates representing the Indian States at the First Ses- 
sion of the Bound Table Conference were selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy; and, although the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes" was consulted in regard to those representatives, the 
Chamber of Princes itself had' no opportunity to confer upon them 
any mandate. Thus it was that from the standpoint of the majority 
of the members of the Chamber of Princes, Federation in the sense 
in which it is now understood came into the field of practical politics 
between the 1930 and the 1931 vSessions, 

Our representatives in the First Session of the Enxmd Table Con- 
ference, out of a patriotic desire to promote the interests of India, 
agreed for their own part to take an active share in the promotion of 
the scheme of Federation, subject to the safeguards necessary for the 
maintenance of the sovereignty, the integrity and' the security of the 
Indian States. But, while all the opinions pronounced in the First 
Session of the Bound Table Conference by the representatives of 
Indian opinion there gathered were provisional, the opinionvS of the 
rejmesentatives of the Indian Princes were provisional in a special 
degree, being subject to confirmation not only by the States individu- 
ally but also by the States collectively at the meeting of the Chain- 
ber of Princes. 

When the Chamber m.et early in the present year it was hardly 
to be expected that the rapid developments which had taken place in 
India would be received wuth entire equanimity. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber -were doubtful as to whether Fkleration was- 
practical in the form proposed. Some were apprehensive of it, yet 
others reserving their opinion; and I think it is b. distinct tribute tu 
the patriotism and good sense of the Chamber of Princes that, 
although its members had to make up their mindvS in a very short 
period of time, there was unanimity when they authorised the con- 
tinuance of the endeavours to find a satisfactory solution of the 
federal project. Thus it came about that it was only this year that 
-'the Chamber of Princes gave their provisional assent to the idea of 
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Federation. At that time, however, it was an idea only; no details 
had been worked mit, and the picture which was presented was in its 
hare outline. As the result of the work which has been done in 
London during the last three months the pict^ire of the future Fede- 
ration, though still incomplete in certain aspects, has fbecome plainer 
and more intelligible. It will therefore be ea,sier for the Indian 
States who come in to examine it both individiiaily and collectively, 
to make up their minds about it aid to pronounce more definite 
opinions regarding the scheme. 

I do not desire, nor do I think this is the place or the occasion, 
to examine in detail arguments that conld be advanced for and 
against federation. I would only say this, that my experience of 
men and things, derived from my forty-seven years as Bnler of an 
Indian State, has made me careful of committing myself to general 
propositions before I fully realise their particular implications- 
Accordingly, as I am free to admit, I have examined the project of 
federation with considerable caution; but, after carefully weighing 
the considerations which present themselves to my mind, I have 
come to the conclusion that the idea of federation has merits which 
highl}^ deserve careful and S3^mpathetic consideration from every 
'individual here. 

The right method of entry into federation we have still to deter- 
mine, and some Princes will perhaps, I think, look with some sort 
■of favour npon some sort of antecedent confederation idea. How- 
over, I have observed with great satisfaction that from the very 
commencement of the Sessions of this Conference His Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment has made it perfectly plain not onty that every reasonable 
precaution will be taken to safeguard the rights and interests of the 
Indian States and of their people, but also that no pressure can or 
will be brought on the States, either individually or collectively, to 
force their assent to any scheme of which they do not approve. 

As an illustration of this general attitude of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, which I am sure wnll inspire confidence amongst the States, 
I would draw attention to the fact that the special position of the 
Maritime States, of which Cntcli is one. has not escaped atteniion. 
The decision which we of the Maritime States will shortly be called 
upon to take is of an importance not confined to ourselves alone, for 
oiir non-entry into Federation would raise iiscal and financial difficul- 
ties, I am afraid, of no common order. Plainly, however, we cannot 
be expected to enter into Federation until we know clearly where we 
stand. Certain of oixr rights are at the moment matters of dispute 
between the Government of India and ourselves, and for this reason 
I welcome the recommendation, in paragraph 20 of the Eeport of the 
Federal Finance siib-Committee, that any decision as to what are 
the exisbiiig rights of a State in those instances in which they are 
now in disinate shall be determined separately with the least possible 
delay. With this recommendation I am in entire agreement, only 
postulating that the cleteimination of disputed rights shall be tmder- 
takenby an impartial body. Indeed, I think it is very necessary 
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tliat, wliether Federation comes about or not, tlie economic and' j3oii- 
ticaf disabilities of wlncK the States have long been complainiiig- 
slioiiid b© effectively removed* 

I di"aw attention to tiiis point Iiere because 1 believe that siiclx an 
attitude as that wnicli I bave just illustrated on. tbe part of tbe BrF 
tisb Government will play an important part in inducing tlie^ States- 
individiially and collectively to co-operate wboleheartedly in tie 
building up of a greater India. For tbe same reason I would sug- 
gest tbe desirability of meeting so far as is reasonably possible tbe 
point of view put forward by my brother representatives of tbe 
Indian States on tlie subjects discussed during tlie sittings of tbe- 
Federal Structure Committee. It will encourage tlie States to join 
the Federation if tbe generally expressed wish for a fifty per cent, 
representation in the tipper Chamber and in mij case for one hun- 
dred and twenty -five seats therein can be gratified. If the States are 
assured that there will be no direct taxation of their subjects by the- 
Federal Government, if pending questions like cash and other con- 
tributions are dealt with promptly and satisfactorily, if the Federal 
Court is confined to federal functions, and if any alteration of its 
functions or of the character of that Court stand in the category of 
an amendment of the constitution, if generally the States are made 
to feel that their feelings are respected and their sovereignty res- 
pected and their rights recognised, then all will be well. 

Let me finally say that we of the Indian States, enjoying as we 
do a unique relationship with the British Crown, are certainly no 
less anxious than the leaders of British India that India should as a 
whole progress peacefully and in prosperity within the British 
Commonwealth. We have from time to time made declarations as 
unqualified and equally as unequivocal of our determination to ad- 
here to the British connection. By that connection we are prepared 
to^ stand or to fall. But as true friends of Britain as well as true 
friends of India we are witnessing with grave eon.cern the feelings 
of tension which exist at the present day in British India. Speak- 
ing for myself, speaking as a Delegate to the E;Ound Table Confer- 
ence, speaking as a member of an Order which has on many occa- 
sions given practical proof of their attachment to the British connec- 
tion, and last ^but not least, speaking’ as an Indian, I will veiitiire to 
say that I think it is important on every ground that this tension, 
should he eased. 

The promises which have been given to India during the war and 
after both by prominent statesmen of HivS Majestyls Goveriniient nod' 
by His Majestyb representatives in India have roused high hopes 
and expectations which must not be disappointed. The perform- 
ance of these promises must go forward steadily towards complete' 
execution. So, and so only, will the huilding of that greater India 
upon which we are now engaged progress steadily tov^ards comple- 
tion. If those promises are not performed I, for'^one, am afraid to- 
think of the consequences w’-hici may follow. I am confident,. 
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Mr, Prime Minister ^ tliat tlie GoTernmeiit oTer wticli yon preside 
will give ns all a lead wliicli we can follow. 

Dr. Moonje: Sir, I slioxild first like to speak on a few minor 
points wliicli concern me before I say wbat I have to say on the con- 
-stitiitional issue, 

Eeferring to paragraphs 22 and 23 of the Third Beport of the 
Federal Structure Committee, I have to say that the seats assigned 
to my Province are very few comparatively. They have been assign- 
ed seven and twelve seats respectively for the Upper and Lower 
-Chamber, The population of the Central Provinces and Berax is 
fifteen millions odd, and that of Bombay and the Punjab is twenty- 
one and twenty-three millions respectively; that is hardly half as 
much more than that of the Central Provinces and Berar. Bombay 
and the Punjab get as many as seventeen seats each, that is, two and 
:a half tim.es more than Central Provinces^, and Berar, On the other 
hand, the Worth-West Frontier Province gets two and three seats in 
the Upper and Lower Chambers respectively, though its population 
is only two million odd. If we see the area of Bihar and Orissa, it 
is 83,161 square miles. My Province is 99,876 square miles. If we 
look at the revenues of Bihar and my Province, Bihar has a revenue 
-of Es. 5,78,22,212 and my Province has Es. 5,35,87,994, very little 
■difference, and yet Bihar gets seventeen seats and my Province is 
•only given seven and' twelve respectively. We have, therefore, to 
bring this matter to the notice of the Federal Structure Committee, 
■and I hope by comparison it will not be an exaggeration for me to 
■say that my Province will not be satisfied if anything less than ten 
•and fifteen seats for the Upper and Lower Chamber respectively are 
given to it. It may appear from the general point of view a very 
minor point, but from the local and Provincial point of view my 
people are .going to attach very great importance to this point, and 
I hope this point will be borne in mind by the Federal Structure 
'Committee. 

Then I have got to say a few words upon another minor point, 
that is, the fun clamentar rights of the subjects of Indian States, 
Tfo provision appears to have been made for the defining and protec- 
tion of the fundamental rights of Indian States subjects. It has an 
importance specially its own at the present moment, I do not in 
this House require reminding as to what is happening in Kashmir. 
The people of Kashmir feel a grievance about their rights and privi- 
leges; it may be right, it may be wrong, but anyway they feel a 
grievance and the grievance is so keenly felt that they have gone to 
the extent of taking the law into their own hands. It is not a ques- 
tioii which is confined only to Kashmir. 

It is a question of tlie fundamental rights of the people of the 
'States; and from, that point of view if an investigation were to be 
made, the condition of the people in other States would not be found 
to be in an}- wai^ better and perhaps in some States worse. There- 
fore it has to be looked at from the all-India point of view with 
regard to the protection, with regard to the defining and protection, 
'•of the fundamental rights of the Indian States subject. 
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We certainly oiiglit to owe a deep debt of gratitude to tlie 
leaders of my Mussulman brotliers for baving sbown tbe Vy 03 ,y^to tlie 
people of Kaslimir as to bow to figbt for tbeir rights and for tbe 
establishment of tbeir rights, and bow to bring tbeir grieYances to 
the notice of tbe CTOverninent. But at tbe same time it iniist be 
understood, and this caution must be taken, that tbe nietbod does 
not become contagions; that people of oilier States do not feel 
impelled, if protection is not given to them, to take the law into 
tbeir own hands in order to assert tbeir f iiii dainental rights™ 

Therefore, from this point of view — and it is a very important 
point of view because it involves the peace and prosperity of tbe 
whole of India — -provision should be made in the constitution for 
defining the fmi dainental rights of tbe States subject and for proper 
and necessary safeguards. 

I may now speak a fevr words about tbe minorities. There is not 
much I have to say, because whatever I have to sa}- I have said in 
tbe statements I have banded in for incorporation in the Report ol 
tbe Committee. But I wish to give a caution in tbe words of an 
admirable article that has appeared in tbe London Times a few days 
ago on the minorities of Iraq. That article says : — 

“ Tbe terms in which tbe Council of tbe League of bTatioii's 
will advise tbe Assembly — 

that is tbe Assembly of tbe League of Nations — 

to accept Iraq as a member of the League will probably be 
formulated next year/’ 

India is already a member of tbe League. 

There is every reason to hope that King FeisaFs Govern- 
ment will then accept and implement all reasonable safeguards 
for tbe minorities ; but in this connection it is necessary to warn 
tbeir champions, and more particularly the friends of the Chris- 
tian minorities, against excessive claims on behalf of tbeir com- 
munities. They demand and deserve guarantees/^— to wFat 
extent? — of impartial justice and religious liberty; but they 
will not prosper if they are encouraged to magnify tbeir differ- 
ences from and to minimise tbeir points of contract with tbeir 
neighbours. Kor will they attain political maturity any the 
sooner for being spoon-fed by benevolent Europeans. Over- 
solicitude may be as injurious as neglect to communities as well 
as to children 

I am convinced that this salutary caution is as needful in our 
case as^ it is found to be in tbe case of Iraq, and I hope this point 
and this aspect of tbe question will be borne iri mind. 

I may say a few words about tbe Minorities Pact. Tbe main- 
stay of tbe Minorities Pact is tbe so-called Depressed ' Classes. 
ITnfortunately or fortunately, rightly or wrongly, from tbe bistorv 
of ages past, Hindu society has haddts culture on tbe face of tlins 
earth. One of the prominent features of that culture is tbe 
caste system; and if every little caste is to be regarded as a separate 
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for recognition and for representation in tlie Legislature^ I 
do not know Yvliere we will go. As far as tlie Depressed Classes 
.are concerned, it is veiy difficult for an unstable and quickly 
YaiiisKing to be computed in fixed permanent numbers, 

Tiie Congress and tlie Hindu Mahasabba oiFone side and tlie Arya 
SamaJ and tlie Social Reforms on tbe other are carrying on intense 
propaganda for the removal of untouchability. Perhaps the 
Report of the Simon Commission itself on the question of untouch- 
;abiiity is out of date in vieu^ of the present day conditions of 
India, Even as regards temple entry the situation has improved 
vastly as compared with what it was during the time of the Simon 
■'Commission. I therefore think it will be unwise and not statesman- 
like, and certainly a positive disservice to the Depressed Classes,- 
to give occasion for creating a vested interest in the Depressed 
Classes and stereotyping the difference. Therefore, from that 
point of view the question ought to be looked at with a view to 
■seeing that the ultimate object is not to stereotype the Depressed 
'Classes, but that untouchability and the Depressed Classes may 
disappear. So far as the line of argument I am taking is con- 
cerned, and from the aspect from which I am looking at the pro- 
blem, it will be no exaggeration to say that the political interests 
'of the Depressed Classes are not in any way separate from those of 
the general body of the Hindus. 

As for the Christians, admittedly there is no unanimity amongst 
them, as regards separate electorates. There is my friend, Dr. 
Datta, who has expressed his opinion. Last year the late Mr. 
Paul, whose place is ably filled by Dr. Datta this time, also 
expressed his opinion that the Christian community as a whole is 
not wedded to separate electorates. I personally have attended 
several conferences of all minorities, and particulaidy the Ail- 
Minorities Conference in Lahore recently, which was presided over 
by a very respected and influential leader of the Christian com- 
munity; and there was no talk of separate electorates in that 
Conference. Therefore, so far as the question of the nature of 
electorates is concerned, this pact, which has been based on separate 
electorates, should not be taken very seriously. 

So far as the British residents in India are coneernedj the3^ are 
also demanding separate electorates through their representatives 
here, but I hope my friends here have been reading what the 
newspapers have been saying on the subject as carefully as I have 
been. There have appeared in the London Times letters by the 
younger section, as it is called, of British residents in India, and 
they have been as clear and unequivocal in their condemnation 
of separate electorates as they could be. I shall quote only one 
letter as a sample, which will prove that even the demand of the 
representatives of the Biutisli residents in India at this Conference 
'Cannot be taken wery literally to mean that they must have separate 
electorates and that they cannot do without them. The letter 
which I propose to read is published over the signatures of ten 
well known missionaries who are conducting nation-building acti- 
vities in diff’erent parts of India. I am glad and proud to say 
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that one of tliein is Mr. Hoyland, wlio was a Professor in tiie- 
Missionary College in Kagpnr, wliere I received my education. 
Tlie letter dated 23rd Koveinber, 1931, is as follows: — 

Europeans in India. 

Sir, Witk reference to tlie present discussions concerning tlie’ 
political riglits of Europeans in India, speaking for ourselves, 
as missionaries on fiiriongli in tliis coiintiy, and expressing 
tlie mind, as we believe, of most of our colleagues in India,. 

wisb. to make clear that the missionaries desire no special 
political privileges as Europeans in India. 

I wish my friends who represent the British residents in India 
here^ with such powerful influences behind them, would be 
g'eneroiis enough to say that for the sake of the general w^elfare of 
India, they would give iipi with generosity and goodwill, their 
demand for separate electorates. I need not read the names of the 
signatories to that letter; I shall hand them over to the office for 
incorporation into the Beport. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if we examine the Minorities. 
Pact we shall find that with the posvsible exception of the 
Mussulmans the claim of the other minorities for separate elec-- 
torates is not indisputable. 

Sir Henry Gidney : Question! 

Dr, Moonje : As for the Mussulmans, last year I sounded a 
note in one of my speeches before the Conference that even the 
Mussulmans might not be unanimous in their demand for separate 
electorates. That was only an intimation which came to me at 
that time. 

Mr. FazuUiiDH'uq : Question ! 

Dr. Moonje: I have a right to speak and you have a right to 
question. At that time I had only an intimation; I had no proof 
at that time which I could bring forward with the assurance of at 
least appealing to the commonseiise and reason of reasonable men. 

Mr, Fazl-ul-Hiiq: How is there confirmation? 

Dr, Moonje: How it is already well known to the world that 
there are two sections among the Mussulmans, one section which 
will not be content with anything less than separate electorates, 
while another section is agitating and struggling in India for joint 
electorates. 

It will he no exaggeration— I do not wmnt to exaggerate— it 
will be no exaggeration for me to say that that section is not 
insignificant. On the other hand, it aspires to prove to the world 
in competition with other sections that if a general referendum 
of the community be taken joint electorates would be the general 
wish and not separate electorates. Tha..t is their anlbition. There-- 
fore, so far as the question of joint or separate electorates is con- 
cerned and so far as it concerns the several members of the minori- 
ties representation who have formed themselves into the Minorities. 
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Pactj it could not be said tliat tlieir demand for separate electorates- 
is indisputable* Beyond that I will not go* 

Hawing said these few words about certain minor points I haye- 
now to say what I want to say about the constitutional issues* 
It has been said — at least I understand it in that way — that the^ 
work of the Federal Structure Committee cannot proceed to its^ 
legitimate end^ that is defining and bringing about a constitution 
based upon Dominion Status and full responsible goyernmeiit*. 
because of two obstacles, which perhaps are regarded as insur- 
mountable. The first obstacle is that the Princes are not prepared 
to come into federation, though we are grateful to some of them — 
and they are very important Princes — ^who have expressed their 
wdilingness to come into federation immediately. But anyway it 
is said, or at least one is given to understand, that the Princes as- 
a body have not at present made up their minds to come into 
federation. That is one insuperable, that is one insurmountable' 
obstacle, we are told. The second obstacle is that the minorities- 
problem has not been solved. I wall take the first obstacle first,, 
that is wFether the Princes are willing to come into federation 
or are not willing to come into federation. Looking at the matter* 
from the British-India point of vieAv, I want to know whether,, 
wdien this Conference was conceived and was convened, the point 
was all-India Federation or only Dominion Status and full respon- 
sible government for British India. So far as I have been able' 
to find out by investigating into the history of the matter, wheiii 
this Round Table Conference was first conceived there wms no ques- 
tion of Federation. Federation W'US regarded at that time as a; 
dim, hazy ideal on the horizon of the ultimate goal of constitu- 
tional union between Indian India and British India. The- 
Federation of all-India was something to be realised hereafter, but 
was not a question of practical politics at the time. What greater 
authority can I quote than Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy of India, 
a man of great Christian virtues, a man of manly statesmanship? 
That Lord Irwin, that Viceroy, saw through the ^mistake that the' 
British Cabinet committed here of appointing a commission called 
the Simon Commission w-hich was not approved of by anybody that- 
counted in India, and -which was boycotted by everybody in India. 
{Several Delegates: ‘‘ Ho, Ho.'') 1 am glad to see there are some- 

people who have the courage to say they did not boycott it. 
(A Delegate: They did not.") I see some people who still have' 

not the courage to say they did not boycott it. Therefore, if not 
the whole of India, at anj rate the greater part of India boy- 
cotted it.^ (Several Delegates: Ho,") I say, therefore, that 
any constitution made by the Simon Commission, or by a Royal 
Commission or by any other Commission, any constitution that may 
be provided wdthout the co-operation and consent of the people o"f 
India is not li.lmly to work. It is said that a man who has burnt his 
lips by drinking hot milk always tries to blow over even cold 
whej before drinking it. Lord Irwin in his manly statesmanship* 
thought this will not do, and he brought about tiis Conference, 
And ho-w did he bring about this Round Table Conference and 
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■wiili Wiiat idea did lie bring about tlie Eouiid Table Goiifereiice ? 
In tbat is involved tlie germ of wliat we are expected to bring 
about in tliis E-oxind Table Conference. In liis statement of tlie 
list October, 1929, Lord Irwin says: — 

'' But what must constantly engage our attention and is 
a matter of deep concern to His Majesty 'b Governiiieiit is 
tlie discovery of means by wbicli? wlieii the Coinniission has 
reported, the broad question of British Indian constitutional 
advance may be approached in co-operation with those who 
can speak authoritatively.''’ 

'The broad question of British Indian constitutional advance has 
to be considered after the Simon Commission has reported. There 
is no nmiition here of the Indian States, of the Indian Federation. 
Later on he says : — 

As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of 
Instruction from the King-Emperor expressly states His 
Majesty’s will and pleasure that the plans laid by Parlia- 
ment in 1919 should be the means hj which British India 
may obtain its due place among the Dominions.” 

There could he no clearer, no more emphatic declaration that the 
ultimate object of this Conference is the evolution of a constitu- 
tion for British India whether the States may come in or whether 
•the States may not come in. When I say so, I do not desire to 
be misunderstood. I am not against the Federation ; I am not for 
wasting all that work that has been done up to now. I shall 
welcome them — I honestly and sincerely say that I will welcome 
them, the Princes, with both of my hands, when they come to the 
Federation, but what I say is this that if the Princes do not make 
up their minds and cannot make up their minds for certain reasons 
■ of their own to come into the Federation immediately, that ought 
not to he made an obstacle in the way of the evolution of a consti- 
tution for British India, bec>ause it will go counter to the pledges 
given by the Viceroy in his statement, and I do not wish that the 
British Cabinet may give one more instance to tbe people of India 
to, say that here a clear pledge has been violated by the British 
■Cabinet a second time. 

The Viceroy goes on further and says: — 

I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India 'b 
constitutional progress as there contemplated is attainment 
of Dominion Status,” 

'Therefore it is perfectly clear, as clear as daylight, that if this 
logic is to be taken into consideration the ultimate object of the 
discussions of this Conference is to evolve a constitution for British 
India irrespective of whether the Princes come in or do not come 
-in. And further on Lord Irwin says : In the full realisation of 
-this policy ” that is the declaration of 1917 in which the grant of 
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Dominion Status to Britisli India is implicit — in tiie full 
realisation of tliis policy it is evidently important — look at tlie- 
language — '' it is evidently important tliat the Indian States shall 
be afforded an opportunity of findings tl*eir place 'h I am quite- 
prepared to give them full opportunity to find out their place 
in my house, the constitution of British India, and viien we 
shall build up the British India we shall leave wliat the architect 
called the lines of extension in the walls so that when the Princes- 
will come in the thing will be automatically expanded to accom-- 
niodate them. Lord Irwin says: — 

In the full realisation of this policy it is evidently 
important that the Indian States should be afforded an. 
opportunity of finding their place, and even if we cannot 
at present exactly foresee — 

At the time when the Declaration of 1917 was made, when the- 
Declaration of 1919 was mnde? and vchen the meaning of that 
Declaration was expressly stated to be Dominion Status and full 
responsible government for British India — even at that time Lord 
Irwin could not see the possibility of immediately bringing the 
Princes into the Federation of India. Therefore, my point is, 
that we should not allow the inconveniences, the natural difficul- 
ties, the hesitations of the Princes to come into the Federation 
immediately, to be an obstacle in the way of the consummation 
of our Federation of British India. 

Lord Irwin says : — 

— that Indian States should be afforded an opportunity 
of finding their place, and even if w'e cannot at present 
exactly foresee on what lines this development may be- 
shaped, it is from, every point of view desirable that what- 
ever can be done should be done to ensure that action taken 
now is not inconsistent with the attainment of the ultimate- 
purpose which those, whether in British India or the States, 
who look forward to some kind of unity of all-India have iii- 
viewfi^ 

Therefore, I say if the constitution for British India be evolved,, 
and if it be the pleasure of the British Government to grant us 
Dominion Status and full responsible Government, it will not be- 
inconsistent with the ultimate idea of 'a Federation of the whole - 
of India which the Princes can come into at their pleasure and at 
their convenience, and with their difficulties solved. 

Yesterday, my friend, Sir Manubhai Mehta, I think, made it 
quite clear that it will be easier for the vStates to federate with a- 
British India having full Dominion Status and full responsible 
government than with a British India without those qualifications. 

I have understood him to mean that, and I hope I have understood 
him rightly. 

hTow, I should like to know what is the meaning of Dominion 
Status. The meaning of Dominion Status may be different in the- 
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minds of different people; ffiit? as Lord Irwin lias' said^ any coii» 
:stitiitioii to wMcli tlie people of India will not consent will not 
work in India. Tlierefore, the question as to what people think 
is the meaning of Dominion Status acquires importance. 

I am now here speaking as a represeiitatiYe of the Hindu 
-Mahasabha, which is an organised body, a well-disciplined body 
next only to the Congress. As its working President I have been 
given a mandate by the Hindu Mahasabha to say what nieaniiig 
it attaches to Dominion Status. I have been told that it should be 
regarded as my duty to take this opportunity of informing the 
British Government and British people as to wLat the idea of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is as to Dominion St a his and full responsible 
government. The Hindu Mahasabha held its annual session in 
August, before I left India, and certain resolutions were adopted. 
The mandate that is given to me is based upon those resolutions, 
it has given me a mandate, based on these resolutions, to inform 
the British Government and the British people: — 

(1) that the people of India are in no mood to be satisfied 
with anything less than immediate Dominion Status and full 
responsible government. The status connotes to' them con- 
trol of the Army, foreign relations, finance, and fiscal 
policy ; 

(2) that the Mahasabha, while believing that the people 
of India are capable of taking immediate charge of this 
control, is prepared to agree, as a matter of compromise and 
accommodation between the British and Indian interests, to 
a period of transition, during wdiich this control may pass 
gradually from the hands of the British to the hands of 
Indian people; 

(3) that this period of transition need not be more than 
from ten to fifteen years; 

(4) that during this period of transition the Ministers in 
charge of these Departments be appointed by the Viceroy 
and be responsible to him and not to the Legislature; but 
they should be chosen from amongst the elected Indian 
members of the Indian Legislature, so that the period of 
transition may be utilised by Indians for learning the art 
-of this control; 

(5) that henceforth annual recruitment for commissioned 
officers in the Army be made from among the people of 
India, subject to the standard of efficiency which is appii- 
cable to the British officers, provided that it maj be open 
to the Government to recruit in England to fill up such of 
the vacancies as may not be filled up in India; 

(6) that the bar that exists against recruitment in the 
Army of certain classes and castes based on the artificial 
distinction as belonging to the so-called martial and non- 
martial classes be done awa}?* with immediately, and the 
ranks of the Army be thrown open to all ranks and classes. 
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subject, of course, to tlie test of eflieieney, so tliat tlie Axmj 
may be made truly national. 

It is a great pity tliat the Defence siib-Coinmittee, y^hicli did 
sncli good work last year, was not coiiteiied tliis year. It is a 
great pity, I do not want to say so, but it is really a matter of 
great grievance to us that tlie Defence siib-Coniiiiittee was not 
eonveiied, Tlie Defence sub- Committee made recommendations 
for tlie appointment of two Expert Committees. One of tbe 
Expert Committees was appointed by tlie Cfovernnient of India, and 
I had the liononr to serve on that Committee. That Expert Com- 
mittee lias made its Report, and in the natural course it was 
expected that that Report would come up for consideration before 
this Defence sub-Comiiiittee of tlie Round Table Conference. I do 
not know why, but that Committee was not convened. It is my 
duty, however, to inform the British people and to iiiforiii the 
British Cabinet what the feelings of the people of India are in 
respect of the majority recommendations of that Expert 
■'Committee. 

I will not take nincli time over it, hut, in one word, I ivill 
say that the people of India regard the recommendations of the 
majority of the Expert Committee, from which the majority of 
the non-official iiienihers of the Committee have dissociated them- 
selves, as nothing short of a breach of faith, judging from the 
spirit that was prevailing in the discussions last year of the 
Defence sub-Committee. I have made this point ver}^ clear in my 
note of dissent attacdied to the Report of the Committee, and I 
think; and my people in India have told me, that it should be my 
duty to inform the British people and the British Government 
that the recommendations of the majority Report of that Expert 
Committee are not looked upon by the people as anything short 
-of a breach of faith. 

I will mention only two instances. The first is the intake and 
ihe inordiiiately high proportion of nominations that have been 
fixed. This is a vital point with Indians, and therefore I may be 
excused if I use a little strong language in this matter. The 
aiiiiual intake for the college has been fixed at sixty hj the Govern- 
ment, and out of these sixty as many as thirty-six have been 
reserved for nomination by the Coinmaiider-in-Chief. I have 
argued in my note of dissent that it was the inherent right, acting 
under the resolutions of the Defence sub-Committee, of that Expert 
Committee to decide what should be the intake of that college. 
The Government of India had no status except that of an agent 
carrying out the resolutions of the Defence snb-Oommittee. Dii- 
fortunately, however, they thought otherwise. The}^ decided otlier- 
vcise. They decided that only sixty cadets should be admitted into 
the college and no more than that. 

The people of India think — I am using strong language agajn — 
that what appeared to be given to them in the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Defence siib-Goinmittee has been given, as 
it were, with the right hand, and the left hand -which exists in 

■- ■ ^ a 
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India has taken awa'v all of it, or most of it. It is tliis feeling o£^ 
distrust, it is tliis feeling of want of confidence, it is this feeling' 
of grievance wliicli rankles in tlie liearts of the people, tliat on tlie' 
vital question of defence '"tlie position lias been tampered witli in a« 
wav not authorised or sanctioned bj the Defence siib-Cominittee. 
Thus the non-calling of the Defence siib-Committee assumes an 
importance of its own aiid does not contri])iite to tlie refiiahilitation 
of trust in the Government. 

It is a great pitv the Defence siib-Oonimittee was not coiiveiiecL. 
I took the precaution, thinking that the matter might have been 
forgotten, of writing to the Secretary of State for India and request- 
ing^ that early steps he taken for convening a meeting of the Defence- 
siib-C'onimittee, but iinfortiiiiately lie did not find it convenient or 
possible to convene a meeting of the Defence siib-Committee. He- 
has needlessly given cause for a grievance which is rankling in our 
hearts. 

As for the second obstacle, the minorities obstacle, it has been 
said that the Federal Structure Committee could not complete its- 
work because of the obstacle presented by the fact that the minori- 
ties problem had not been solved. 

, The minorities problem has not been solved by agreement. 
There is no use denying that. But there is also the consciousness- 
— at least in my mind, and I hope that that consciousness will sink 
into the minds of the other pardes — that if full Dominion Status 
and full responsible government as mentioned above are given to- 
India by the British Government the solution of the minorities- 
problem by mutual agreement will follow easily. The parties will 
then see what they stand to gnin or what they stand to lose if they 
come to an agreement or if they do not come to an agreement.. 
They will know then that they are standing on their own feet and 
they will see what they will lose if they do not come to an agree- 
ment. In those circumstances what appears at the present time 
to be an insuperable difficulty will immediately disappear. There' 
is a consciousness in my mind that if rewsponsible government was 
assured to us by the British Government it would not take more 
than twenty-four hours to come to an agreeiiieiit on the minorities.- 
j^roblem. 

But supposing' we did not still come to an agreement, the posi- 
tion still would not he hopeless. I am not hopelessly daunted by 
the problem. There have been minorities problems in the world 
before now, and we have got the League of Nations established,, 
one of the main purposes of which is to prevent minorities pro- 
blems becoming a menace to the peace and progress of the world. 
Why should we not apply to the League of Nations, and ask tliem 
to deal with our minorities problem, as they are dealing with the 
minorities problems of the nations of Europe and the entire world ? 
If I myself were in the Government I should think a hundred times 
before taking the responsibility of deciding the minorities problem 
m.yself, because of the inevitability that one party or the other or 
perhaps both parties might be dissatisfi.ed, and as such the Govern.- 
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ment would have the odium of not having decided the question 
'.rightly. But if a third party like the Leagaie of Nations^ vvliicli 
was brought into being; for this very ^)urpose and lias made tiiis 
vrork a very speciality of its own, guves a decision on the coni- 
iiiimal problein of India, the hands of the CTOTeniineiit of India 
■will be strengthened in "forcing that decision on the people because 
it will have come from an impartial body. That is not merely 
.iiiy own opinion. I stand in company witli greater persons. It 
should be noted that no less a person than t.lie Britisli Foreign 
Secretaiy, Mr. Artlmr Ilendersoii, presiding at a meeting of the 
■■Council 01 the I^eague of ICations in January last after an amicable 
.settlement of the questions at issue had been reached between repre- 
sentatives of the G-ernian and Polish Governments, emphasised that 
'' the system of the protection of minorities inaugurated by the 
League of hlations was now a part of the piil)lic life of Europe 
and of the world '’b That is the opinion of no less a person than 
The British Foreign Secretary. Other persons also from amongst 
'the British Delegation have expressed the opinion that really if it 
■comes to that they will have no objection to handing over the 
problem for solution to the League of Hatioiis. Therefore^, it 
cannot be said that it must be taken as an insuperable obstacle in 
The way of the evolution of a constitution for India. Besides there 
has been a proposal from Mahatma Gandhi and others that the 
matter should be handed over to a judicial tribunal for impartial 
-arbitration. The point I want to make is that the minorities pro- 
blem cannot be taken as an insuperable obstacle in the way of 
The evolution of a constitution for India. 

I am not in the habit of making sentimental appeals because my 
Temperament is quite otherwise, but now I am going to make an 
appeal in my own wmy. I come now to pour out my heart before 
the British people ancl the British Cabinet. Perhaps the time has 
come in the history of the relations between India and England 
which can he compared w-ith the time that was, about one hundred 
years ago, between America and England. 

On one point let there be no misimderstanding : the people of 
India are determined to have their Dominion Status. They will 
fight to the end for that purpose. On that point let there be no 
misunderstanding. The people of India even to-day have no 
hatred for the British race. They feel that up to now the British 
people have done well, and they still hope thej" wTll come down 
To accept what w-e are demanding at the present moment, but let 
it not be five minutes too late because that voill take away all the 
grace from the act. I hope ancl wish that the British Cabinet 
■at the present moment wdll take time by the forelock. I hope 
They will remember their history and not repeat the mistake again. 

With these few words I close my speech. 

Rao Bahadur Srinivasan: Prime Minister, I am thankful to 
you for ’ giving me" this opportunity to take part in these deli- 
berations. This is the first time I am rising to speak and I believe 
it will be the last. The cause of the Depressed Classes has received 
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Tery little syiiipatliy in this Conference. In some quarters it lias' 
evoked armed iieiitralitT. In others armed hostility. In view of 
this may 1 <?i*ave your iiidiiigeiice for a full statement of the posi-- 
tioii of myself and my eolleagaie, Dr. Aiiibedkar? 

The dem.ands of the Depressed Classes Iihve been foriiiiilated Idy- 
lls ill two separate memoranda , wiiicli we liave submitted to tlie 
Conference. Our principal demand is for special representation 
through separate electorates. Permit me to say that ours is a 
demand which is not only just, but whidi is accepted to be reason- 
able by others besides ourselves. Take our demand for special re- 
presentation. Ever since the declaration of xlngaist 20, 1917, made 
self-government as the basic ideal of British policy in India, 
special representation for tlie Depressed Glasses has been accepted 
as a condition of political advance in India. In the iloiitagii- 
Chelmsford Eeport this claim of tlie Depressed Classes lias found 
ample recognition, as a result of which the Depressed Classes have 
been enjoying special representation, in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. Three years after, in 1923, the Miiddiman Obrim 
mittee examined the working of the constitution framed in conson- 
ance with the Montagu-Chelinsford Report. It not only endorsed 
the system of special representation of the Depressed Classes but: 
recommended an increase in the extent of representation granted to^ 
them. The Muddiman Committee wms follmved by the vSimon 
Commission. That Commission not only upheld the principle of 
special representation for the Depressed. Classes but gave it much 
larger recognition than it had ever receiyed! before. Lest it shouki 
be assumed that the Simon Commissian being entirely British in 
its composition deliberately planned this blow at the Hindii. 
asceiidaiicy, let me point out that the vSimon Goinniission was 
assisted by various bodies which were overwhelmingly Hindu in 
their composition. There were first of all the Provincial Govern- 
ments which vSiibmitted to the Simon Coniniission descriptive 
memoranda and concrete proposals for political reform. Secondly 
there w^ere Provincial Simon Committees constituted from Provin- 
cial Legivslatiires and the Indian Chntral Cbmiiiittee which vSiib- 
mitted proposals for the future constitution of India. All these 
Central and Provincial Committees which worked with the Simon 
Committee agreed that there must be special representation for 
■ the Depressed Glasses. The matter does not end there. We have 
had circulated to this Cbiiferenee the Despatches of the Provincial: 
Goveriiiiierits and of the Government of India reviewing the pro- 
posaLs of the Simon Commission. Is there any Government IT'O- 
viiicial, or Central, -which has dissented from the recommendation' 
of the Simon Gommissio:n in the matter of the special represeiitation.- 
of the Depressed Classes? Let me take the demand of the 
Depressed Glasses for separate electorates. This demand is looked 
upon as an extraordinary demand. We are told that w^e are part 
and parcel of the Plindn community and that separate electorates 
would cause a severance between the two. With due respect to- 
those wdio advance this argument I must say that we fail to see 
its force. The Depressed Classes live a completely isolated life; 
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from tlie rest of tlie Ilmdiis. The priest will not officiate 

at the house of an imtoiichable ; and will not allow him to enter 
his temple. The Hindu barber will not sliave liini. The Hindu 
washerman will not wash his clothe;^ The Hindu will not eat 
with him much less iiitermaiTY with him. We can conceive no- 
gueater social separation between any two communities tlmii that 
which exists between the touchable and untouchable Hindu. 
Consequently it is not a case where we need follow the Biblical 
admonition winch says ‘‘ Whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder ' h It is a case of recognising the separation that 
in fact exists. Another consideration urged against separate 
electorates is that they will perpetuate the difference. This again 
we are unable to follow. No one will be conscious of separate 
electorates except on the polling day which will come once in five 
years. What is it that can prevent our Hindu friends from work- 
ing for the rest of their days to establish social intercourse between 
toiichables and untouchables and thereby help to abolish 
imtouchability ? 

What we say is, however, that the question of electorates for 
the Depressed Glasses is not to be looked at from the point of view 
of what effect it will have upon the Hindu religion or upon Hindu 
society; it has to be looked at from one point of view, namely, 
xdiat sort of electorate v/ill give the Depressed Classes real repre- 
sentation. It will no doubt be said that the Simon Commission 
recommended joint electorates and reserved seats for the Depressed 
Glasses, but to say this is, in our opinion, to misimderstand the 
Simon Cbmmissioii, for the Simon Commission did not recom- 
mend joint electorates pure and simple; it recommended joint 
electorates with a system of certified candidates. 

The reason win" the Simon Commission recommended the system 
of certified candidates is just the reason why the Depressed Classes 
want sepamte electorates, namely, that in joint electorates pure 
and simple the representatives of" the Depressed Classes would in 
all probability be the nominees of the caste Hindus, Vvffiicli would 
be defeating the vvhoie purpose of their representation. 

The Dej)ressed Classes have condeiuned the recommendations of 
the Simon Commission both on the ground that certification of the 
candidates deprives the electorate of their rights to choose their 
repiresentatives, and also on the ground that the Governor who has 
to certify may not always be an Englishman and, if he happens 
to be a Hindu, may use this power of certification in the interests 
of a party instead of in the interests of the Depressed Classes. 

That the Depressed Classes want separate electorates pure and 
simple for some time to come, and that they vmuld never consent 
to accept joint electorates until there was adult suffrage, is 
abundantly made clear by the telegrams we have circulated to 
members of this Conference, and those who wish for additional 
evidence on this point may be referred to the Despatch of the 
CTOvernment of India on the Simon E-eport. 
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We take our stand on tlie proposition tiiat in tlie matter of 
luiiiority protection the wishes of the minority should preTail ; but 
let it 1.1 ot be supposed that the demand for the Depressed Classes 
tor separate electorates has i#o support from other quarters. It has 
ill fact received support from very high and quite unexpected 
quartei'S. Three Provincial Governments have objected to the 
Sirnoii Gomniiss ion’s recomiiiendatioii of joint electorates and certi- 
fied candidates for tlie Depressed Cdasses and have reeoiiiineiided 
separate electorates. They are the CTOvernnient of Bombay^ the 
CfoYe,rnnieiit of Madras, and the Cfoveriiinent of the Ijiiited Pro- 
vinces. The (joverninent of the United Provinces has put the ease 
so well til at I am tempted to quote the foilovdiig passage from its 
despatcj,! ; — 

The Cbniinission themselves admit that separate elec- 
torates are more likely to secure the return of an adequate 
number of persons who enjoy the confidence of the Depressed 
Classes. That admission suggests the vital objection to 
their proposal, namely, that in the general non-Muslim 
constituencies the Depressed Class voters will be far out- 
numbered by the other voters and the members returned 
will be those who are supported hy the majority of voters^ 
as distinct from the Depressed Class voters. The Commis- 
sion's proposal will not in fact give the Depressed Classes 
members who will be trusted by them to represent their 
special interests. The alternative is separate electorates. 
These no doubt have their own disadvantages, but if the 
initial difficulty of creating an electorate can be overcome, 
this Government consider that these classes should not, on 
a purel3r theoretical ground, be denied a privilege which has 
already been given to Muslims and Europeans and which it 
is proposed to give to Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians. 
The objection that vSiicli an electorate will involve stigmatis- 
ing each elector and will militate against his rise in the 
social scale is not one that is likeU to weigh with those 
principally concerned, and if the representatives in the 
Legislature must be stigmatised, and even the Commis- 
sion's proposal involves this, there seems no reason why the 
voters should not be. It is at least arguable also that the 
position of these classes is more likety to be improved by 
securing real representation in the Local Legislature than 
hj the ineffective form of representation suggested by the 
Commission.^’ 

Sir. let me take the question of the number of seats we have 
demanded. In regard to this matter that we all know, there have 
been two opposing views. 

The Congress vie’w is that no minority should get more than 
its population ratio. The minority view is that there must be 
v/eightage over and above the population basis. How in the pro- 
posals in the Minority Pact subm.itted to the Minorities Committee 
what is the representation have claimed? In Assam Bihax 
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and Orissa our representation just approaches our population ratio. 
In Bengal we have given up 8 per cent,, in Central Provinces 4 
per cent., in Punjab 3*5 per cent., and in United Provinces 6*4 
per cent, from our population ratio* of representation. In the 
Central Legislature we have given up in the Upper Chamber oO’ 
per cent, and in the Lower Chamber 25 per cent, from vchat we 
would be entitled to on the basis of population. It will thus be seen 
that we have not taken full benefit even of the accepted principle 
that the representation shall be according to population. True,- 
we have claimed weightage in Bombay and Madras because the 
circumstances of these two Provinces make such ^ weightage an 
absolute necessity. But even here we have not claimed the same 
weightage as the Muslims, nor has our weightage reduced the 
position of the caste Hindus. What objection there can be to- 
this part of the claim of the Depressed Classes we are unable to 
see. The question is often asked — have jon the men ^to fill these 
seats? Insinuation apart, the answer to this question depends 
upon what sort of men are wanted. We may not be able to put 
forth an array of B.A.'s and M.A.'s who will confound the Legis- 
lature with their oratory. We may not be able to produce men 
who will sit on the Treasury Bench or on the Front Opposition 
Bench. And we do not need to. Our aim is not to run the govern- 
ment. Our aim is to see that the government is not nm against 
us. For that purpose we want men who know our conditions and 
who will voice our grievances. For this task we have men in 
abundance who will hold their own. But what surprises us, how- 
ever, is that this question Have you the men to fill these seats? 
is asked onh- of the Depressed Classes. It is not asked of the 
Sikhs, the Muslims or any other minority whose claim for seats 
far greatly exceeds that of the Depressed Classes. Tet what is 
the calibre of the men who represent these minorities in the exist- 
ing Legislatures? In the Bombay Legislative Council nineteen 
members are allotted to Sind. Of these nineteen members some 
fourteen do not know a word of English, have never taken part 
in the debate and have never even asked a question. In the saine 
Council there are some seven seats reserved for the non-Brahmins 
— of these there are always one or two who do not know English, 
In the Madras Legislative Council there are four members wdio 
do not know English and two of them belong to the non-Brahmin 
party. In the Punjab Legislative Coiincii there are one hundred 
members. Of them only twenty know English, The rest deli- 
berate in their mother tongue. Similar instances will no^ doubt 
be found in other Provincial Legislatures and we may point out 
that even the AssemhH is not without its non-Eiiglish-knowing’- 
members. How if the Legislature can be run with non-English- 
knowing representatives of other communities why should they 
object to the Deprevssed Classes being represented by non-English- 
knowing members? We recognise the importance of the English 
language and we hope it will continue to hold the same high place- 
that it holds now. But to lay it clown as a qualification for a: 
representative is another matter. It may satisf}^ those who want 



a stick to beat down tlie claim of tlie Depressed Classes. Tliere 
can 5 liowever, be no doubt tliat to insist upon sucli a wild, -pro- 
position would be periiieiouSj for it is bound to criisb tbe genius 
of file people and to deprive 4*lieia perinaiientlv froiii participating 
in tbe institutions "vdiicb are being forged for tlie express purpose 
of promoting tbeir welfare by tbeir own bands. We tlierefore say 
tliat tbis objection is groundless even if it was lionest. 

Prime Minister, tbis Gonfereiice was called with a twofold 
purpose. It was called to discuss tlie ways and means of realising 
ill practice tbe declaration made by Lord Irwin tbat tbe goal of 
tlie British Goveriiment in India was to raise lier to tbe status of a 
Dominion within the British Empire. Tlie second purpose of the 
Conference was to allow Indians to decide for themselves in con- 
sultation with His Majesty's CTOvernmeiit tlie sort of eonstitiitioii 
they tboiiglit best in the interest. In pursuance of this policy 
Indians, representative of tbe different faiths and classes were 
invited to take part in these deliberations. The Conference which 
met last i-ear agreed that subject to two conditions India sbould 
have a full measure of self-government. Those two conditions 
were (T) Security for the minorities and (2) Reservations for the 
period of transition. The question regarding the protection of 
minorities remained unsolved and the question of the precise form 
of reservations was left over for want of time. 

This Second Sessio.n of the Round Table Conference was called 
mainly to deal with these two questions and we had hopes that the 
Conference would end with a solution for them. Dnfortiinately 
the Conference has failed to come to any agreed solution on these 
turn vital questions and disguise it as much as we may this fact 
has for the present at any rate darkened our liorizoii. As we all 
know the Conference has tossed about from side to side between 
tliese tvro questions only to reveal that there exists a fundamental 
diiierence which has divided it into two camps. To one camp the 
main chapter in the constitution is responsible government, and 
the reservations to be imposed upon it and the question of minori- 
ties is a mere matter of. footnotes and appendices which may be 
written after the main chapter has been drafted. To the other 
camp in which we the Delegates for the Depressed Classes find 
ourselves, the minorities question is itself the main chapter. This 
di'ffereiice is perhaps reconcilable but I v/ill make bold to say that 
no serious attempt was made to reconcile this difference. Indeed, 
as far as the Depressed Classes were concerned the negotiations for 
a settlement started with the repudiation of their claims by one 
party to the deal with the result that we are far more apart to-day 
than we ever were. So much so that there is not the possibilrfcy 
of an agreement on the question as to whether or not the matter 
.should be left to your arbitration. 

This reticence on the part of our Hindu friends to define their 
attitude toweavls the political demands of the Depressed Classes 
has come to us as a surprise. They have been insisting upon the 
British Government to define its attitude towards the political 
diniands of Indians in terms of concrete proposals. We thought 
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that they would also in their turn define their attitude towards tlie 
political demaiids of the Depressed Classes. They have not 
thought it wise to do so for reasons best known to themselves. It 
is not for iis to tell them how they skoiikl act in a case of this sort. 
Statesmanship we know is on their side. But we can tell them 
one thing without mincing matters. It is this. If you ask us the 
question * ^ Are you in _ favour of a responsible Executive F ’ ^ ive 
can answer that cjuestion by asking in return another question : 

What is the sort of Legislature to which you propose to make 
your Executive responsible? The composition and the character 
of the Legislature are to us determining factors in regard to the 
question of responsible government. In our opinion the measure 
of responsibility we could consent to is intimately bound up with 
the measure or representation the Depressed Classes would get in 
the Legislature. If the Depressed Classes got no place in the 
Legislature we would appose the introduction of responsible 
government. . If the Depressed Classes are given the representation, 
which they think is sufficient for their protection "we would consent 
to. the fullest responsibility that may be found consistent with 
safety and security. That is our attitude and we have no- hesitation 
in saying that we cannot be accused of bad motives wTio say 
'' Show us your representative Legislature and if it is such that 
we can put our confidence in it we will gladty consent to consider 
the measure and manner in which the Executive should be made 
responsible to it ’b To this question no answer is forthcoming. 
It will not come forth till the minorities problenr is settled. That 
problem, far from being settled, is completely shrouded in dark- 
ness and so far as the claims of the Depressed Classes are con- 
cerned they have been denied recognition in some quarters. Dnder 
these circumstances w-e are not prepared to lend our support to 
any scheme of responsible Government. And' the questions 
whether India; should advance by stages or all at once and what 
form the advance should take are to us premature and remote 
questions on which it wwild be useless for iis at this stage to express 
our opinion. 

There are three observations with wffiich I wish to conclude this 
statement. First is that w^e entirely discount the suggestion that 
our special representation will cause harm to our interest inasmiicli 
as it will stamp us with the special mark of untouchability. Our 
view is different and it is that it is better for a sick man to reveal 
his disease and get the right remedy so that lie may be cured of it 
some day. It would be fatal if he concealed it out of shame .and 
failed to seek. his remedy in time. We therefore refuse to be foiled 
in our attempt to secure the real protection that we need. Second: 
is that the enactment of fundamental rights or the abolition of un- 
touchabiiity by law^ will not suffice. The elimination of untouch- 
ability by law is one thing. Its elimination in fact is another and 
more/ important. The latter is a question of legislative and ad- 
ministrative action which aloiie can equalise our position with the 
rest of our- fellows- This will .be impossible of realisation unless 
the. Depressed Classes have sufficient power to control the Legisla- 
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"tnre and tiiroiigli tlie Legislature tlie Executive. Tliirdh" we must 
liave our riglits and safeguards embodied in tlie constitution. We 
refuse to accept tlie word of any iiidiYidual, iiowever iiigbh^ placed, 
to guarantee our position in tlxp future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I liave done and I tliant you again for 
your iiidulg'“ence. 

TJr, S, K, Datta : Prime Minister, cliere are a few of us wbo are 
.survivors of a past age, tliat of tlie AssenilW of 1924-1926. Tliere 
are some of us, not more tlian seven or eight of us, wlio voted for a 
Eesoliition in March 1924 asking the Government of India to sum- 
mon. a Round Table Conference. At that time, Sir, we vcere told- — 
■perhaps on no substantial gToiuids — that that particular proposal 
■was not favoured in the Viceregal Lodge in Delhi. It -was this 
morning a real pleasure' to hear Lord Reading make bis declaration 
regarding his belief in the method of negotiation. Before this 
small group, however, passes a vote of appreciation lugardiiig ids 
■own prescience, %ve shall await to-morrow and the declaration that 
•will be made, so that we may knowr wliether our original labours of 
1924 are going to result in something that we looked upon as neces- 
,sai*y a.nd asked for at that time. 

How, Sir, this afternoon I want to place before you one or two 
■considerations regarding our position. Among us here there are 
•two comm.unities which were excluded from the Federal Structure 
Committee, namely the Anglo-Indians, %vho constitute a hundred 
■and -thousand persons, and the Indian Christians w-ho are 

roughlj" about six millions in India. 

There are other smaller communities wRich are represented, such 
■as the Sikhs and the Europeans. As you v/ill recognise, Piume 
Minister, I have never made anr^ communal claim, but, if you will 
permit me, I wall make a communal hint. Apparently not much 
recognition is given to a community until it has proved its capacity 
to make itself troublesome to the administration. When it does 
that, then it begins to get recognition. We Christians have not yet 
proved that ’we are able to give trouble. 

In the second place, we have had a special interest in the Federal 
Structure, and in this question of Federation, because the most 
highly developed and most educated portion of the Indian Christian 
■community are in the State of Travancore. One third of the 
population of that State is Christian, and I should like to take this 
opportunity publicly to acknowdedge the fair and just way in which 
the dynasty v/hich presides over Travancore has dealt wdth the 
Christian comimmity. The Christians have not been given any 
special protection, they are a part of the general population, and as 
voters of the general electorate. Whenever I visit Travancore I am 
impressed by the predominant part they play in that State and of 
the opportunities thus given to them hy the Travancore Government. 

How, .-we as a Conference have failed with regard to a communal 
settlement. We were told that if an agreed solution emerged the 
general problems -would be settled. I for one very much doubted 
whether that solution would be forthcoming. It could hardly he 
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fortlicoming, for wlien everybody is asked to set fortii liis claims^ it 
becomes impossible to adjust those claims one with another^ and 
I feel that possibly we ought to have used other methods in trying 
to reach a settlement. What those methods should be I need not 
go into here, but there are certain things^ Prime Minister, which 
£ want to say. 

Our present constitution makes provision for the representation 
of economic groups; that is to say, Chambers of Commerce, jute 
manufacturers, colliery managers and similar interests. The British 
traders form a constituency in the Madras Presidency?' and they are 
only eight in number ; that is to say, eight persons vote and return 
one member to the Madras Legislative Council. It seems to me 
that as we already have something of this sort there is no reason whyr 
it should not be extended. Mr. Joshi has put in a plea in this 
connection, and I support it, but why should not it be extended to 
agricultural labourers? I believe a part of Mr. Srinivasan’s coH“ 
stituency?' would be included immediately by^ that method. It seems 
to me the natural method in India is to give representation by 
vocation. I merely’' suggest one v/ay/, but I do not press it 
particiilariyu 

Why^ have v/e abandoned ail hope of the method of proportional 
representation ? I do believe there is a great deal we might do even 
at this late stage by applying the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation to Indian electoral problems. But whatever you may do 
or may not do there is one thing I would ask of you, Mr. Prime 
Minister. Will you ensure that those of us who have real funda- 
mental conscientious objections to voting on a communal list should 
be permitted to contract out and put ourselves on to the general list? 
We ask that for the sake of our own personal freedom. We do not 
v/ant to be put in with a group of persons with whom we cannot have 
general sympathy. 

I feel I must make some mention of federation. Those of us who 
have studied the histoiy of the growth and evolution of the British 
Commonwealth of Hations realise that it has become more and more 
clear to the British people that there is such difference between 
free States on the one hand and States that are not free on the other 
that they could not be combined in the same system. In a similar 
way I sometimes wonder whether we are no-fc trying in India to 
bring together free States on the one hand and autocratic groups on 
the other. I wonder whether you can combine the two together.. 
I merely want to iit'ler a 'word of warning that we should at any rate 
in our future development in the idea of federation make certain- 
conditions precedent to the coming in of particular units. I do not 
refer only to Indian States. Take, for example, the hTortli-West 
Frontier Province. Sir Abdul Qaiyum had my warmest sym,patiiy 
in the demands he made, because I believe that we need a free- 
Frontier Province to come into this federation and so long* as the’ 
Horth-West Frontier Province is not free it ought not to come into 
the federation. I therefore support him in every one of his demands 
with regard to the freedom of the Frontier Province. What arcr 
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we going to do if we get tliis Eederatioii now? Are w’e going to 
entreiicli all the aiitoeracies of India at tlie Centre? Perhaps oxir 
t'aie is not going to be so bad as that^ but at any rate I wish to utter 
a word of caution, 

The second point I wish to emphasise is the interest of the masses, 
Mr. (jaiidhi has from time to time told ns about the masses, and that 
the constitution must be built up to fit them and not built up to 
fit ourselves. That is to my mind something which is fundameiitah 
I have been present as an outsider at meetings of the Federal 
Structure Committee^ and I have heard discussions on commercial 
discrimiiiation and who shall trade and -who shall operate the finances 
o,f India, who shall take the profits that accrue, and what hind of 
merchants shall be permitted to obtain a livelihood in India. The 
consideration that came into my mind was what is the good of talk- 
ing about the livelihood of merchants. What about the livelihood 
of the ordinary people? A constitution must have certain economic 
foundations and if these are not properly laid you cannot build up 
a constitution that will have stability. You cannot have a constitu- 
tion giving political independence to the people unless you build 
it on adequate economic foundations. That is one of the dilemmas 
in which I find myself. Why is Dr. Anibedhar here? Is it to 
protect against social discrimination? Or is it because of the 
•necessity which lies on him to ensure a livelihood to the semi-starved 
millions of his community? Why are the Muslim delegates present 
here? Is it merely to protect Muslim culture, or is it to defend 
ihose masses of the people vcho to-day bear the main burden of 
agriculturai indebtedness in the two Province,s of the Piiniab and 
Bengal ? 

Mr. Prime Minister, I was a signatory of a letter which was sent 
to you. You have had a great number of letters and possibly you 
will not recall the specific document signed by some of us which 
suggested to you that provincial and federal development could not 
be separate; they must go hand in hand together. I stand by that, 
but I would like to ask one thing : where are the people of India? 
They are not in the Centre — there are no people there — the people 
■of India are in the Provinces, in the districts. Having said that, 
T feel the only way in which you can. develop these people of India 
at this particular time is somehow or other to lift from the Provinces 
the incubus, the financial, the administrative incubus and even the 
moral incubus of the present Centre. Until that is raised you are 
not going to get freedom for the people. lYhen you lift this burden, 
then alone will there be freedom. For many years now I have had 
to travel and I have been to parts of the w'orld not much visited 
by Indians of our class. For some months I w'as a guest of friends 
ill China. I quite realise the terrific things that are happening in 
diina. Those of us -who happen to know things with a little near- 
ness do not wish those catastrophes to overtake us in India, the lack 
of Central Government for instance, a government which does not 
•operate.; We do not wuint that. Yor do we want a military., dicta- 
' Worship,: which is worse. But take a city like Canton. I spent 
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■week in Cantonj wliicli it lias been belieyecl was ruined by Com- 
mimists and bad a most nnbappy population. bTow I bawe lived 
dll Calcutta for ten or twelve years but Canton was seething with a 
.desire for iniproveiiient sncb as I liav^ not known in Calcutta with 
its bistory of a hundred and fifty years'^of good government. There 
v/ere ail kinds of schemes on foot, civic amenities, tramway services, 
new streets, new gardens, new parks. Among the teachers, in 
vrhoin I am always interested, and in matters of education I found 
■a spirit I did not find among my own; here they vranted^to work out 
new and great things. Here was the revoliintioiiary spirit showing 
its best side. 

One of the reasons why this incnhiis of the Centre should be 
raised from India is that yon might get the revoliintionary spirit 
of India released into constructive channels in the Provinces. 
To-day it is not being released into constructive chaiiiiels ; and this 
■we must somehow effect. 

Sir, before closing I want to refer to one matter already referred 
to by Dr. Moonje, namely, the establishment of equality. Sir, 
within three years possibly there may be some Indians who may 
.raise a monument to the luiimplementecl promise made to India 
iiearl}" a hiiiidred years ago when the Charter Act of 1833 laid it 
down that there should be no discrimination on the grounds of 
.race. I want to ask: Has that promise been implemented? 

There are things which can be done which I believe will help 
YOU to create trust between yourselves and India. There is the 
taking away of all these discriminations and the talcing away of 
distrust betiveeii yourselves and Indians. That spirit of equality 
must go abroad. Wherever I go I find Indians complaining that 
there is not equality. I was the guest of a merchant community 
at Kobe in Japan where there were a hundred and fifty families or 
so of Indians. They told me how they were unable to obtain 
facilities because they were Indians, xipparently British-Indian 
subjects abroad, in Japan and in China and elsewhere, are looked 
upon as a sort of inferior British subject. I want here personally 
to acknowledge the generous way in which I was treated by all the 
British consular officials : but I want to tell you the sort of general 
feeling amongst Indians who are abroad. We have got somehow 
or another to mend that feeling and make it better. The problem 
of India to me is not wholly a problem of a constitution, though I 
agree a constitution is necessary; it is very largely a prohleiii- of 
what the Ainerieaiis call human engineering; that is to say, giving 
people a chance : bringing them up from 'the bottom and putting 
the.m on their feet; rebuilding the economic foundations of the 
country. 

vSir, we waait with great interest your declaration to-morrow. 
'I do trust that those of us who originally voted for that Pcosolution 
in 1924 will not go away disappointed. 

Mr, Wedgwood Benn : Prime Minister, my first duty— and it is 
a pleasure also — is to thank you, Sir, for givings me and inv fellow 
^Delegates of the Labour Party an opportiinitj- of continiiirigMs their 
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representatives at tliis Conference^ altliongli we are no longer 
Members of Parliament. It is a very^great privilege. Indeed J. 
am sure I am expressing tlie opinion of every man and woman in 
this Conference when I say we all feel it a great privilege to parti- 
cipate in these proceeding's. Acoiiaiiitances have been formed; 
they have, in the jargon, ripened into friendship, and the spirit of 
trust has been fostered. 

So far as educational work is concerned, speaking as^ one who hir 
a short time attempted to discharge the lieavy responsibilities of a 
Secretary of State, I Avould say that I learnt more in a month of 
Conierence than in a year of files. Practical questions, even remote 
from, our immediate discussions, have been treated- I wonder how 
long it would have ta.keii to get the necessary advance — eveii^tlie 
advance that has been made in the Kortli-West Frontier Province 
if it had not been for its distinguished represeiitative here, Sir Abdul 
Qaiyiim beginning with that fanciful speech at our very first sitting 
about the flea in the breeches. .Prime Minister, there is a spirit of 
fraternity in this Conference ; there is a spirit of equality in this- 
Conference well befitting the soil of freedom, on which it is held, 

I do not know what will be remembered as the most fain.ous state- 
ment made in the Pound Table Conference. Sir A.kbar Hydari 
conferred a peerage on Mr. Joslii in my hearing; but I think perhaps- 
the most famous urns the lapse of tongue by Dr. Ambedkar when, 
without signs of dissent from Their Highnesses lie referred to 
brother Princes.’^ 

Prime Minister, what a change in the method of treatment of 
Indian Affairs this Conference represents! Two years ago w'liat 
was the British attitude towards Indian problems? It could be- 
expressed in the nursery words, Shut your eyes and open your 
mouth and see what somebody sends you/’ That is gone. Do 
remember that two years ago your Government, then in a minority,, 
stood its trial before the House of Commons because it had ventured, 
in advance of the Deport of the Statutory Commission, even to- 
outline the goal of British policy? It escaped with a verdict of not 
proven. Those da^^s, Prime Minister, have gone. "We shall hear' 
no more of tutorial Commissions. Ho one would venture for very 
shame to get up here and read out the second, third and fourth 
paragraphs of the Preamble of the Act of 1919. The days of dicta- 
tion are gone. 

The days of dictation are gone, without a section or a sub-section 
of an Act of Parliament being changed. The days of unilateral 
dictation are gone, and the days of conference are come ; and for- 
all time in the treatment—-! do not say solution— of the Indian 
problem vve shall follow the lines of free, equal negotiation and 
conference. That is indeed a great gain. 

Prime Minister, despite all that has been said in the press about 
the differences that have heen exhibited at this Conference, see how 
much nearer we have got in many matters to agreement. The' 
general outlines of tlie Delhi Pact, -as it is called, the note of com- 
versations between Sir.- Gandhi and Lord Irwin, were federation,. 
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:-.'Safegiiards^ responsibility. Tbey liave been, filled in at tliis Con- 
ference to some extent. Take even a matter like tbe Army. I 
■tliink it is generally felt tliat tbe British Government must be in 
a position to discharge its responsibility To Their Highnesses. It is 
generally recognised — a point often overlooked in this country — that 
it is the Indian taxpayer who paj^-s for the army, and on some 
basis of contract has been outlined a possible solution for this in- 
tractable problem. Furthermore, it has been g-enerally recognised 
'that it is necessary that in some way the popular representatives of 
Indian opinion should be in a position to develop, and develop 
rapidly, these methods of self-defence which, as the Mahatma truly 
said, are not an accident but an incident of self-government. 

Even in the matter oi finance, Sir, certain propositions have 
■been universally accepted. It has been agreed that the credit of 
India must be maintained by the punctual discharge of her obliga- 
tions, and a scheme has been outlined by which the necessary 
.‘authority might be given to the Indian Finance Minister, thereby 
■creating in the minds of investors some of the confidence which is 
supposed to be felt at the present, hut always regarding the problem 
.not with British eyes but with Indian eyes. 

On the question of commercial discrimination, owing largelj^' to 
the persuasive and the able way in which the European represen- 
tatives have put their case, the differences have been narrowed 
.down to almost nothing'. In the matter of commercial and tariff 
policy, it is universally admitted that India must be free, and 
I should like to repeat one remark I made in the Federal Structure 
Bommittee, that if and when this Government becomes a tariff 
Government, creating tariff walls in the interests of this country, 
then the problem of commercial and tariff independence for India 
becomes one which is much more than urgent; it becomes a problem 
which is immediate. 

Prime Minister, much has been clone to reach agreement, and if 
,310 bargain—to use a word I do not like — ^has been made, it has been 
due to the fact that we have gone as far as we can go until we know 
definitely what the intentions of the Government are. 

Every one is now asking what is to happen next, and I have no 
doubt the Government is considering what security it can deposit, 
v/hat hostages it can give, to the representatives of India in order 
to protect us in future from any charge of bad faith. There are 
•great difficulties, Sir, I have often thought about what would happen 
to the Secretary of State when this Conference is over. He and the 
Lord Chancellor — after, I hope, a rest from their very arduous 
•labours — -with the aid of their tireless, able and devotecP staff, will 
begin to build this broad Highway of Peace. There are boulders 
in the way; there are forests to be penetrated. The3r present real 
Aifficulties, although such material may, if properly' treated, even 
form the very substance of the cojistruction of the road. But there 
is more than that. Of this I am deeply conscious from xaj own 
-experience. Behind every boulder you will find a sharp-shooter; 
ihe forests are infested with bandits. These are the real enemies, 
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of tliem T\'e liare lieard very little indeed at this Conference — ^pre- 
judice, self-interest, abyssinai igMioraiiee and — wliat I iliiiik' is far 
^yox.ge_Pnowledg*e tliat is oiit-of-date. Prime Minister, tlie one 
danger, as I see it, is that. Do not let tlie work be continued i)y 
experts inspired by dieliards, 

Wliat should the (ioveriiineiit dof To-morrow, Prime Minister, 
you are to make a most important statement. Matiirally we have 
had no share in its preparation and. have no knowledge of its con- 
tents; but I would suggest, if I may respectfully do so, as the 
course to be pursued by the Government, the course that was outlined 
with your authority, Sir, by the Viceroy in that speecdi of July 9l]i, 
19d0, to wliicli I bave j'eferred once or twice in the debates. There 
are tiii'ee tliijigs recjuired. Fii‘sl, you must select a force to help 
you; secondly, you must secuire the co-operation of that force; aiui 
thirdly, you must invest it with the power wliieli comes from the 
august approval of a sovereign Parliament. 

What is the force, the one force that can help you forward in your 
task? I say it is this Conference. Can you find a body anywhere 
with the same practical experience of the problems, yes, and with, 
the same determination to overcome the obstacles which we all recc^g- 
nise? If rightly understood, if rightly handled, this Conference 
can do more for good understanding and sound constitutionar 
arrangement between Great Britain and India tlian all the Blue 
Books which adorn — or should I say encumber — the walls of all tlie 
offices in the world. This Conference should be the bodyguard of 
the Secretary of State, It is his corps d’elite to seize and fortify the 
ground as it is won. Ton can well understand the horror and disiuav 
wdiicli came into our hearts when we heard that it might be that 
our Committee would be disbanded before it had even attempted to 
occupy the centrel position which it had been brought here to attack. . 

Cliamna/n : Who said that? 

Mt. W edfju'oocl Benn : That was the belief at the time. Let me 
say this. It is a most significant thing that no body of Indian 
Delegades was willing to see the disbandment take place, “Why? 
Because India attaches great hopes to this Conference, because India 
recognises the power of this Conference, Prime Minister, if I 
might let you into a secret, among the reiiorts vdiicli have lieen 
presented to you of the deliberations of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee and reports on various aspects of federation, one is missing. 
There was one debate which took place by the courtesy of the Lord 
Chancellor which appeaned in the end to be out of order altogether. 
It was a debate on some recommendations which formed the theme 
of the Statutory Commission, that Provincial autonomy should come 
without the securitv at the same time of Central responsibility. 
That debate killed the proposition. 

Mr, Prime Minister, if this Conference when it is out of order- 
can do a job like that, God knows what it might do when it is in 
order, 

_ That is the^ first thing, to select a body that is going to help you. 
The second thing is to enlist its co-operation. It is not sufficient to ■ 
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say tliat liere is a powerful body of Indian opinion and tlieii to let' 
them go. Do not let them go until yon have exacted pledges and' 
promises of co-operation from them. It is said that last year’s 
Conference ended with a pronoun ceineiitf That is true, but last 
year’s Conference was exploratory. This year’s Conference we 
hoped would be in some measure decisive. It is perfectly true that 
ii cannot be decisive finally. No decision can be arrived at until 
the communal problem is solved. Is it not possible, Prime Minis- 
ter, that this Conference should draw aip — receiving the assent of 
the parties that sit all round these tables — Heads of Understanding 
between Gneat Britain and India, imposing reciprocal obligations 
both on ourselves and upon our Indian colleagues? That is the. 
second step. 

The third step is this, Prime Minister. Take tliein to Parlia- 
ment to get Parliamentary ratification. Porgive me for saying it, 
Sir, but an almost intolerable responsibility rests on your shoulders 
in this Indian matter. You have dismissed one Parliament ; 3'oii 
have called another Parliament; you stand panoplied in unparal- 
leled Parliamentary power. Use that power, Prime Minister 
Wield your sceptre while it is in your grasp. Go from this Indian 
Assembly of St. James’s to the British Assembly of St, Stephens 
and ask them to ratify the Heads of Understanding which have been 
drawn up in the negotiations, and then ask our colleagues here 
round the table to take them back to India, to invite and secure 
similar ratification there. Is this a fanciful dream? After years 
of shameful conflict, it was done for Ireland Just ten years ago in 
Downing Street. It was done nine months ago for one section and 
a great section of the prohlein in the Yicereg^l Lodge at Delhi 
between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, and Mr. Gandhi went back 
again to the Congress at Karachi, and with a wave of his wand — 
or I should say, with a turn of his spinning-wheel — he secured assent 
which up to now has given peace in India. 

Prime Minister,,, if this were done, see how much all your diffi- 
culties are eased. Supposing the majority communities go back to 
India knowing there is the hope, seeing certain hope of the acliieve- 
meiit of what they wish, then they can turn to the minorities, they 
can give generously, they can give recklessly in order that they 
may share in this hope and that we may have what I believe to he 
the gTea,test British interest: not a divided, but a united India. 

I think I have said no word, Prime Minister, which is incoin- 
Tnitihle with my recollection of the responsibilities I once carried. 

I think of the Secretary of State and the work that lies ahead for 
him. He is faced with great administrative difficult ievS. His 
problem is urgent. Yiolence is raising its head. Anarchy is rais- 
ing its head. It is necessary that crime should he piinislied and 
piiiiislied swiftly, whatever govemiiient is in power; that, has got 
to be done. You want a strong government in India. But what 
is a strong government? 

Is a strong government one supported solely by route marches 
and ordinances- — power swiftly diminishing, short ciadits obtained. 
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;at exorbitant rates of iuterest^ guns? Prime Minister, there is one 
tiling that we ali .know about a gim, and that is that it recoils. 

■want a strong government, but a governineiit can only be strong if 
it rests upon the assent oi the people. It is a pitiful thing, Prime 
Minister, but it is true; in India youth is against us. Conflicts 
■come and we are driven into conflict Avith. those Avho are striving 
for the uplifting of India, avIio have been fighting against the driiik 
evil, ayIio have been fighting against social evils, avIio have been 
ilgliting against poverty. We want these people to be on our side 
in rebuilding a greater and better India. We Acaiit the co-operation 
of good citisiens. A strong government is a goYeriina,ent backed by 
.patriots. Hoay are Ave to get that? It is here. Here is the Trilling’ 
■co-operation if we can only seize it. I Iqioav nothing of the (xoverin 
menCs plans, but I Avoiiid beg you. Prime Minister, if necessary to 
•alter your progrannne. Do not let to-morrow be a day of pronoiiiice- 
ments lolloAved by compliments. Let to-morrow be a clay of reci- 
procal undertakings ancl let the second Session of the Hound Table 
Conference be crowned by a Treaty of Good Will. 

(il/r, liamsay MaoDonalcl here vacated the Clum% which ‘was 
taken by Lord Sa7ikey), 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: LoiM Chancellor, we heard this morning 
■the authentic voice of AAuse Liberalism, of England. We haA^e just 
moAv heard the courageous accents of British Labour. In the few 
■remarks that I propose to make this afternoon I venture to express 
to YOU, how^soever humbly, but I hope clearly and unfalteringly, 
the rising ambition of my country. 

My Lord Chancellor, it aa^s more than a year ago that AA’e met 
ill this historic hall upon summons issued to us from the Prime 
Minister, aaMo happens also to be the Prime Minister to-day, lYe 
came here in circumstances A'-ery different from those AAMieh''preA'ail 
to-daA" in India. I Avill remind you of AALat I said last year: Ave 
•came here in the midst of great oblocpy, great suspicion, and great 
distrust which folloAved us irom India to this country. We Avorked 
here for three months in the closest co-operation Avitli British repre- 
•sentatives of all pa,rties; and at the end of that Ave went back — some 
of us at any rote Acent back— as the deteriiiined missionaries of 
peace and peaceful settlement of the outstanding questions between 
England and India. I AAfiil not refer to the 'events which took 
place in India, There were tAvo great actors in that pact. There 
■AAu,s Lord Iiwin, a man who is far more respected in oiir coiiiitrv 
■than you .realise ; and there is Mr. Gandhi, from Avhom anv one of 
us may differ in his methods, but from aaMoui none of us eini differ 
in his ideals. He is here to-day as a Avitness to the success of last 
yearks Co-uference. That vms the achievement of last year’s Con- 
ference. To-day we are assembled here to carry on the work Avhich 
■was left unfinished in January last. We luwe been carrying on this 
■work, earnestly, and sincerely and to the best of our ability— as I 
Trope the Lord Chancellor will bear witnes-s — for the last three 
months. Ho one who has not sat at the meetings or attended the 
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iii.eetiiigs of tlie Federal Structure Committee can realise the ium 
mensity of the task to which we have heeu applying ourselves.. 
Wlien you remember that we were there considering the problem on 
the solution of which depends the future of 350^000,000 men and 
women, not in British India alone, hut als(* in Indian India; when 
you remember that there w'ere persons assembled at that Coiumittee 
Tvho held and held very strongly their points of view, not always 
identical; when you reriiernher that undoubtedly there were dirv^r" 
gent interests to be reconciled; when you remember all that, then, 
and then alone, can you realise the immensity of that task. But, 
My Lord Chancellor, the interest of the work increased as the ditli- 
culties increased; and I venture to think that if the problem had 
been simpler than it actually proved to be, if there were no diver- 
gent interests to be reconciled, if there were no strong prejudices 
on one side or the other to he conquered — well, we should have 
long ago gone back to India to our happiness, and perhaps to your 
relief. But, undaunted by the difficulties of our task and actuated 
by the hope, and I might say by the faith that it was clearly due 
to you and dine to our country that we should conquer these difficiii- 
ties, we have proceeded to face the duties that veere cast upon our 
shoulders. 

I will not claim that in every possible respect our work has been 
attended wuth success, but I hope I am not putting forward an 
immodest claim when I dp say, on behalf of the Committee on which 
I have had the honour to serve, that we have achieved no incon- 
siderable measure of success in that Committee ; and here, Lord 
Chancellor, if you will permit me to say so, I will stiy — and I am 
sure I am speaking not merely on my own behalf but on behalf of 
every single member of that Committee — that we recognise, and 
recognise freely, frankly and generously, that such success as has 
been achieved in that Committee has been in no small measure — 
indeed, I might say has been almost wholly — due to the wise 
guidance that you gave to that Committee. Our debt of gratitude 
to you is great. 

I remember — and perhaps Your Lordship will also remember — ■■ 
that there were occasions -when faith seemed almost to forsake us, 
when we felt we w^'ere in the midst of a difficulty which could not 
be overcome; and it was on those occasions that we found the inter- 
vention of Lord Reading so helpful. In years gone by it wms my 
pride and privilege to be associated with him, and, if Lord Reading- 
will permit me to say so to his face, I never felt prouder of my old' 
chief than when on some critical occasions in the Committee he 
tried to reconcile conflicting viewcs. That has been Lord Reading's, 
great contribution to the work of our Committee, and I mnst freely 
acknowledge our debt of gratitude to him also. 

I need scarcely say that every one of us feels wn have had 
throughout our arduous labours, except for a short time when 
domestic circumstances prevented members of Parliament from being 
present, the unstinted support and encouragement of our friends- 
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OJ- tJie L;il)om' Party, and particularly of Hr. Wedgwood Beim ami 

Air. Lees-S until. 

It -its ii.oder tliose circinnstaiices, willi tliat eiicoiir^igeiiunii and 
with that help, that we have proceeded with oiir worlc. I do contest 
aiid contest verv stroii^^iv—- and here, if 1 may say so, I. respecttnlly 
support Ijord lieadiiri:>‘-~~-the cidticism wdiicli has heeii advanced in 
certain quarters that the Hound Table Conference lias already failed 
or tlnit it has been frozen to death. It is here; it has not failed; 
and I sincerely hope and trust that, when party passions liave been 
allayed and vdien it is possible for people to see things eleai-ly and 
not tlirongh the iiiists of party prejudice, it will be recognised that 
tills Conference has contributed a solid amount of 'work in pnrsuancu 
of the policy «)f wJiiidi it is the result. 

iNowy Lord Chancellor, last jeav, whether we liked it or whether 
we did not like it, and it is no use going to original doeiiinents, the 
idea of an alUndia Federation did emerge. 

Hot only did it emerge, but it received what I might say wuis the 
almost unanimous support of every section of the Conference. I 
have never looked upon that idea as a wulFo'-th e-wisp. Frankly 
those of us ■who have applied our minds to this problem seriously 
think that it is a far nobler idea than the idea of a constitution 
limited only to British India, and yon, Lord Chancellor, if anybody, 
have got to plead guilty to that charge, because time after time you 
have reminded us that w'e must not talk of this India or of tliat 
India, of British India or of Indian India, but of India -witliout an 
adject.ive. It is in pursuance of that idea that we have proceeded 
to attack this problem. 

Let me tell you that wdien once you have solved the problem of 
British India more or less to your satisfaction you wull not have 
solved the Indian problem. You will then come up against a solid 
block of Indian States, representing one-third of India, and demand- 
ing very seriously the satisfaction of their claims against the British 
Government, economic, financial and political. Then you wull be 
bound to have a second machinery for the settlement of thcvSe dis- 
putes and these claims, and we eaimot afford to multiply govern- 
mental machineiy in India. Therefore so far as I am eoneerned 
I do maintain that that is the only possible idea, that that is tlie 
onty possible programme wdiieh holds the field and tliat tliat is the 
only possible programme Vvliich has l.ieeii liefore my country and* 
your country during the last twmlve months. Let us not therefore 
turn our backs on that. Let us face it holdiy and courageously, 
recognising that there are difficulties, that those difficulties hare 
got to be met and to be overcome. Therefore, My Lord Ohaneelior, 
I do say thail this idea of an all-India Federation, presenting as it 
does the prospect of many centuries of a united India, witlmall i’ts 
defects and all its sliortcoinings is the only idea on -which w^e can 
afford to work. 

When I rememher that a -w^ise statesman like Lord Heading, -who 
ias had experience of India and Indian problems, of British India 
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and Indian States for sin years, supported oxir deniaiicl for responsi- 
bility at tlie Centre on tlie basis of an ali-Indiaii Federation, wiien 
I I'emeinber that yon, My Lord Cliaiicellor, liaye consistently siip- 
Borted tliis idea I am inclined to think it a little too haish to 
say it is a rvill-o’-the-rvisp and that we need not follow that idea. 
Therefore speaking for myself, until the absurdity or the impos- 
sibility of it has been demonstrated I cling to that, and that is iny 
attitude with regard to it. 

hTow, My Lord, when this idea of an all-India Federation was 
■discussed lak^ year, Their Highnesses, our countrymen, the Princes, 
tracing' their descent some of them to the Sirn and the Moon, were 
democratic enough to identify themselves without national interests 
and they made a generous response to our invitation. Is it right, 
is it fair, is it just, after twreive months for anyone to say that the 
Princes have gone back on that idea.^ I think there can be no 
ou'osser libel on the Princes than to make that assertion, and if 
there are any doubts in tiie minds of any sceptics left on that point, 
then I wuil remind them of the great speech wdiich was delivered 
■yesterday by His Highness the htawmb of Bhopal. His Highness 
spoke in no uncertain Terms ; he spoke with the authority which 
belongs to him as the ChanceHor of the Chamber of Princes, with 
the authority that belongs to him as a patriotic Prince and as a 
patriotic Indian. Let us not forget that. It is perfectly true that 
when you have a big problem like this to take into consideration 
there must arise some differences of opinion in regard to method or 
in regard to certain details. I am reminded sometimes, and haye 
been reminded by my owm countrymen and by some of my English 
friends, of the scheme wdiich is associated wdih the names of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala, Dholpiir and Indore, What 
I ivould venture to say to them in regard to this is, that even they 
have supported tlie idea of an all-India Federation. It is only in 
regard to the method of approach that they have ventured to differ 
from others. How is that difference of such a vital character, such 
an unbridgahle character, that it is open to any critic to say that 
the Princes have gone back on that idea.^ As was pointed out by 
my friend Sirdar Jarmaiii Dass, yesterday, in his excellent speech, 
to which a referencewvas made also by my friend Mr. Jayakar this 
morning, it is by no means iinpossihle to bring about a reconcilia- 
.tion between the twuj ideas. At any rate this much I shall say, 
that even in regard to those methods of difference this Federal 
Structure Committee has been called upon to apply its mind only 
to the idea of an all-India Federation based on the message wLich 
we all had last year. That is the only thing which has lield the 
field and which to-day holds the field. ** I need scarcely remind the 
House that- last year wLen we discussed or rather when we put 
forward^ this idea of an all-India Federation, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and His Highness the Hawmb of Bhopal made 
it abundantly clear that if they consented to an all-India Federa- 
tion it would be only on three conditions. 

The first eoiulitioii which they put forward' wms that their rights 
■under The treaties entered into bet^veen them and the Crown should 
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remaia. unimpaired. Tiiere is ao quarrel witli regard to tiiar, 
lione of us has tried to go back on those i-igiits; none of us has e\-er 

tiiou^'lit of it. 

Tke second condition \vliicli tliey laid down w'a.s that, bo far as 
tiieir internal Boverei^niy and autonomy was eoiieerned, that 
slionld reiiiaiii iin impaired, ex(*epi to the extent to wdiicli they of 
their owm free will and Toiilion delegated powers to tlie Federal 
Legislai.iire. Tliere is no (j[iiarrei with regard to that, and there 
has hemi none with regard to that. 

Tile third condition, which they laid down lastly wais that they 
would come into tlie ied,eration only npon the iinderstandiiig that: 
India continned i:o he a memher of the Britisli Goimnonwealth 
K'arions. So far as men of my way of thinking are con{?erned ..i. 
5.>elieve I can honestly say that there is no dispute rritli regard to. 
that and there can be no dispute with regard to that, 

htow those three vital conditions so far as the alh-Iiidia Federa- 
tion is concerned — conditions imposed npoii ns all by Tlieir Higli- 
nesses — have to niy mind been completely fulfilled. Questions ox 
detail remain to be settled. Many of tlie,in have been settled. And 
I venture to say that if you read the Ileport of this year A Federal 
Structure GomiD.i.ttee yon will find that there is a far greater measure 
of agreernent beAveen them and ns than is realised by the outside 
public. Two or three questions no doubt remain to be settled and 
they are questions of a most vital character. 

The first question which remains to be settled is as to what is 
to be the amoniit of representation to be given to the Indian States 
in the Upper House and in the Lower House. Even in regard to 
that I will venture to say that, though no formal agreement ma;v 
jiave been recorded so far,^ we are far nearer the solution this year 
than WG were last year. 

The second question that remains to be settled is the ro.etliocl of 
representation. How I hope I am not wrong when I say that even 
in regard to that method of representation there were remarks made 
this year by Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Bikaner and the 
Hawab Sahib of Bhopal which encourage us to hope that they 
will realise the necessities of the situation and — I am repeating the 
words of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner — t.liat they vcill see 
to it that their subjects have a voice in the election of representative.^ 
to the Lower House. Well, those ideas have gok to bear fruit and 
I have not the least doubt that they will bear fruit. But one thing 
I wmuld say : that while I have every possible sympathy with tlie 
ambitions and aspirations of their subjects, I do not' think we shall 
be helping their cause by forcing Thmr Highnesses' liaiids. I do 
believe and I do trust that Their Highnessesk-whatever other faults 
you may ascribe to them — are very alive to the necessities of the 
situation, and when once they decide to come into a federation, 

I ^thinb you may take it that the new situation will arise which 
will itself induce them — ^it may be in the case of some, after some 
delay — it may be in the case of others immediately— but which 
will induce them to take steps which will legitimately satisfy the 
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.■.■aspirations of tliose wlio are anxious tliat they should be satisfied. 
So far as I am concerned, I impose no such conditions, because 
I believe that they are alive to the necessity of this. 

bfow, My Lord, I will pass on to another aspect of the question 
-so far as all-India Federation is concerned. Last year there was 
.anxiety expressed on behalf of some of the smaller States that we 
must do something to secure their adequate representation and to 
..-secure the protection of their rights. I think in regard to that 
matter also we have made a substantial advance this year. There 
.are many of us here who are genuinely anxious that the scheme 
which will finally be placed on the Statute Book shall be compre- 
hensive enough to give a proper place not merely to the bigger 
States but also to the smaller States. That, I submit, Sir, is a 
further gain which we have achieved this year. Of course, there 
is the big question of the relations between the two Houses, but a 
•great measure of agreement in regard to such questions has been 
achieved again this year, and I have no doubt that, if w^e apply our 
minds to some of the remaining questions, it is not beyond the scope 
•of statesmanship, British or Indian, to put the question of the 
relations between the two Houses on a satisfactory footing. 

This has been the net result of our work on the constitutional 
■side. Probably I will be asked here, what about safeguards? I 
cannot ^ forget that last year, when LHis Majesty's Government 
authorised the Prime Minister to make that declaration, it was 
expressly stated therein that responsibility at the Centre was the 
objective they had in view, provided it wa.,s coupled with the neces- 
sary safeguards for the period of transition. Now, when we went 
back to India and when the negotiations were started between Lord 
Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, this question at once attracted the notice 
-and attention of Mr. Gandhi, and you will find, as was pointed out 
by my friend, Mr. Jayakar, this morning, that there is express 
reference to an ali-India Federation, to responsibility at the Centre, 
and^ to simh safeguards as may be found to be in the interests of 
India. Therefore the question of the safeguards need not frighten 
us, or at any rate those of us who seem to claim to possess an extra 
■dose of democratic sentiment in regard to such matters. 

What has been the history with regard to safeguards during the 
-last few weeks tliat we have been working in the Federal Structure 
Gommittee? I will not go into every one of them, but I shall 
take up the inost important of them. Let us take first of all the 
question of discriminatory legislation against European commerce 
'■or against European residents in India carrying* on business in 
India. Here I am bound to say that the spirit which our European 
■colleagues from British India hWe shown in arriving at a settlement 
ia regard to this matter has been extremely encouraging, and we 
-gratefully acknowledge that. " ^ 

We have received in regard to this matter great assistance from 
men like Sir Hubert Carr and ^ Mr. Beiithal who have recognised 
'that there is need for compromise on matters of this character, and 
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1 venture to tliiiik tliat so far as tliat particular matter is coiicerneci 
on uinuty-iiine points out of a iiiiiidred we are all of us agreed. 

let us come to tlie financial safeguards. Tlie finaindal 
safeguards were discussed at great leiigtli last year and tliev liave 
been again, discussed tliis year. Lord Keading gave a notable con- 
tribution tliis year, as lie did also last J’ear, and vSir vSaniiiel Hoare 
read out to tlie Federal vStriictiire Oomniittee a special statement 
wit'll tlie aiitliority of the Go yerniiient . We were told, and we werc^ 
warned time after time, that the financial situation w'as such tliai it 
would he impolitic and it would be unwise to go into details regard- 
ing matters of financial safeguards, fsotwithstandiiig that, I tbiiik 
a great measure of agTeement has been arrived at. If fiiianeiai 
safeguards have not received their final shape it is at the instam*e 
of sir vSaiimel Hoare and at the request of the Government , l)iit 
I venture to think that as months roll by we shall find it more and 
more easy to come to a settlement in regard to fiiiaiicial safegiianls 
which will on the one hand, give a sense’ of security to the Eriiisli 
investor and will give ample scope and ample freedom and respon- 
sibility to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. I ventured. 
Sir, to put fprwmrd a scheme with regard to a Financial Advisory 
Council and I would remind the House that it received a consi- 
derable amount of support from such a fiiiancial expert as Mr, 
Pethick-Lawreiice, and I hope I am rigid: in saying tliat it was 
received also with approval by men like Mr. Eeidball. So far as 
Sirdar Jarinaiii Dass is concerned I will not commit him to any 
position beyond this that he wuis prepared to receive it favoaralfiy 
without committing himself to any particular details of the scheme. 

I pass on now^ to the safeguards relating to economic and external 
affairs. T.he Eeport of the Federal Structure Conimittee is in tlie 
hands of everyone of you, but I veidure to point out tliai: if you 
examine the scheme that has been suggested in certain qiiarters 
with regard to defence and external affairs, you will find tliat in ils 
essentials it placevS a considerable measure of power in our liaiuls 
with a promise that the rest of the power should con:ie into mir 
liarids after a short' period of transition. It is not as if tlie Gove:r- 
nor-General of the future is going to be wholly iiTespoiisihle to the 
Indian Legislature. The Indian. Legislature will ('()!d:inue to 
possevss those powers which it has at tlie present moment of irifiuenc- 
iiig the decision of the Governor-General, but for a period of 
transition so far as the Army Member is concerned this scheme pro- 
vides that lie shall continue to be responsible to the Governor- 
G'eneral, which means the Crowm. It maj be tliat it may he cnii~ 
cised. It may be that it mav^ be open to the criticism* tliat that 
scheme does not g,ive us immediately the power of control over tlie 
Army. Frankly, I am one of those who liave no hesitation in 
saying that wm are not in a hurry — at any rate I am in no hmTj— 
to take control of the Army immediately or of external affair's 
immediately. I can. bide my time. We ought to be able to Iniild 
up, our .:Stpiigth wnltli -regard- to other maMets- to be able to iiifi.ueiice 
, the,, decision of the Government of India in rega.rd to the Arinv, 
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and ill regard to otlier matters on wliicli so in iicli depends. I iiave 
not the least doubt that if this is given effect to_, if it is given a 
fair trial and is subjected to fair experience we must get into 
possession of the reversion of the control witi^n a very short period 
oi: time. 

Xow, ^slj Lord, I pass from that rather unpleasant aspect of the 
safeguards. 

Your Lordship will reiiieinber that since last year eveiyone of 
us has been agreed that the minorities must be safeguarded, must be 
protected in the position of their rights. I iiiiist say with sorrow, 
and a genuine spiiit of sorrow, that so far as that matter is concerned 
failure has got to be registered. hTevertheiess, let not that failure 
be over-rated. So far as several matters are concerned, I do not 
think there was any dispute last j^ear or that there has been any 
dispute this year. The minorities are entitled to every guarantee 
in regard to their religion, in regard to their culture, in regard to 
their services, and I would also say in regard to their representation 
even in the Cabinet, but there has been a dispute as regards the 
method of their representation and the amount of their representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council and the future Parliament of India. 
Well, it always seems that a very strange fate has been pursuing iis 
in regard to this matter, both in India and here, and at times when 
one is inclined to think one almost feels that perhaps the task of 
solving this difficult problem must be left to our successors. But 
that would be taking, in mj humble judgment, a very pessimistic 
view of the matter. I believe the rising tide of Indian sentiment is 
in favour of a settlement which will bring every satisfaction to the 
minorities and to tlie Depressed Classes, which will give them an 
assured and honourable place in the constitution. 

I will not venture to discuss on this occasion the method of settle- 
ment. Such methods as have formed the subject of discussion at 
this Conference have yielded no result, hut I venture to hope that 
ill the months that lie ahead, profiting by the experience which we 
gained last year and also by the experience wliicli we have gained 
here, we may yet apply ourselves to that great task in our own coun- 
try and redeem ourselves from the undoubted stigma that sticks to 
iis ill this particular matter. Speaking in my own personal capa- 
city and wu*.tliout representing any particular section of Indian 
opinion, I am one of those who hold that there is no sacrifice which 
it is not wmrtli making in winning over the minorities. That is one 
of niy deepest convictions, and so far as I am concerned I am not 
going to quarrel about any measure of settlement so long as a settle- 
ment is arrived at. Therefore, My Lord, so far as the minorities and 
the Depressed Classes are concerned, no one is prepared to deny the 
fairness or the justice of the claim that they have put foiuvard, 
namely, that their rights must he protected and protected adequately. 
If there is a dispute as regards the method of settlement, that dis- 
pute must be settled primarily by ourselves; and if we fail, then I 
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venture to tliink tlie only alternatiYe is tiiat His Majesty s (joYern--' 
merit slionkl take it upon tkemseives to give tkeir decision. 

My Lord^ I will not take up your time any fiirtker, but I will-, 
now come to refer only to one special matter wkick lias been interest- • 
ing every one of ns. It is tliis : if tkis has been tke measure of agree* 
ment arrived at, wkat are we going to do, and wkat are yon going 
to do ? Are yon going to send ns back to oiir country %vit}i a promise 
tliat yon will start ns witk Provincial autonomy, and "witk a further ' 
promise that yon will work iip to federation in India within tke 
next few ^rears ? Let me in all linmility tell you that so far as I am 
concerned, having given this matter my best consideration both from 
tile theoretical and practical points of view, I stand convinced that 
your scheme of Provincial antoiioiny is doomed to failure in India^ 
and that there is no party of any standing in India, be it the Com- 
gress, be it the Liberals, be it aiij' pai'ty — and I hope Mr. Rama- 
swami Mudaiiyar will make the position of his party clear at some 
time or another — ^which is prepared to work Provinciai autonomy. 
I say that, because we do feel that Provincial autonomy is not only 
not going to satisfy the aspirations of any particular party in India, . 
but because I tliink it will stop our progress for the future for many 
years. Political sentiment and political opinion change very rapidly 
both in India and in England, and we cannot afford to take any 
risks in that matter. 

Therefore I will beg of you, I will entreat, I will urge upon 
to think twice before you adopt the old-fashioned instalment system 
of reforms in regard to India. I do urge it on you that the time has 
come when you should tliink out and evolve a comprehensive scheme ’ 
which will cover both the Centre and the Provinces, and introduce 
tliem simultaneously. We can afford — at any rate so far as I am 
concerned I can afford — to wait. I have enough patience to wait. 
I am not at all sure that it should take as long a time as your experts 
seem to think. But if it is a question of choice between half a loaf, 
and a full loaf after a year or two, I have no difficulty in making 
up my mind. That is the position I take up and that is the position, 
that I shall continue to take up. 

How My Lord, I will not say anything more with regard to that 
subject. Mr. Wedgwood Benn raised some very interesting ques- 
tions this afternoon and he asked the Prime Minister what he and 
the (xovernment proposed to do as soon as this Conference was over 
to-morrow or the day after to-morrown If I may respectfully ven- 
ture to suggest it, the measure of success that has been showm has’ 
been so considerable that we feel justified in asking you not to 
give up the Conference method, to continue it, to have your 
plans ready and to put them in proguess in continuation of the work 
of this Conference and. not in supersession of this Conference; 
because it is only by negotiation, by argument, by mutual exchange 
of our views freely and frankly that we can hope to achieve settle- 
, ment,. " ^ 
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Lord Chanceiior, I do not know wkat your plans will be^ but I do 
■sincerely liope and trust that yoiij wno liaye known tlie work of tke 
federal Structure Cominittee^ and wlio know tke value of tliat Gob 1“ 
mittee, wull see eitber tkat tlie Federal Structure Committee con- 
tinues to exist and to carry on its work of liammering out a consti- 
tution and filling in tne details wliicli yet remain to he filled in^ and 
to make investigations, or tfiat you will bring into existence some- 
tiling equivalent to that Committee. 

Lord Chancelloy^ I know that the hints which are thrown out 
from the Bench are sometimes much more significant than the judg- 
ments which are given at the end; cind. if one may take the hint 
that you threw out on the last occasion, that you hoped to see us in 
India 5 a hint which was so readily seized by His Highness the Hawah 
Sahib of Bhopal, I will tell you that, great though yoiir work has 
been as Chairman and guiding genius of this Committee, yet there 
is greater work awaiting 3/pu in India. Come to India with your 
experts and with your colleagues ; try to explore further avenues ; 
try to bring about a settlement on questions which remain yet to be 
settled ; and then 370U ivill find .that your work during the last twelve 
months is reivarded amply with success on your side and with grati- 
tude on ours. 

Lord Chancellor, if the Prime Minister had been present here I 
should have reminded him of a sentence in liis speech, the last sen- 
tence in his speech, which, to my mind, really gave a true message 
to India last year, a sentence to which, speaking for myself, I attach 
far more importance than I do to the formal and precise language 
of the declaration. I will venture to read that sentence now : 

Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by our labours 
together India will come to possess the only thing which she 
now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion amongst the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth of hlatioiivS — ^what she now lacks for that — 
the responsibilities and the cares, the burdens and the difficul- 
ties, but the pride and the honour of responsible self-govern- 
ment.^^ 

How, it is for that pride and for that honour of responsible self- 
•government that I plead with 3rou, and I do say that there can be 
.nothing more disastrous at the present juncture in India than that 
the impression should go abroad that the plighted word of a British 
Prime Minister is not going to be honoured. I sincerely hope and 
trust that that never will be the ease. I sincereh" hope and trust 
that you will satisfy the expectations which you have raised and 
which we are entitled so legitimately and so rightly to entertain. 
An expectant India is waiting for the message from the Prime 
Minister. I hope that message to-morrow morning will be a mes- 
■'sage of hope, a message of good cheer, a message of encouragemeni, 
■and a message which will be a turning-point in the relations between 
England and India. 
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Diwan BaJiadiir Eaghaviah : It was my pleasing duty at tlie first. 
Session of the Conference to assist, as adviser, my distinguished, 
friend Sir Mirza Ismail, who then represented, besides his own State 
of Mysore, the States of Travancore, Cochin and Pndiikotah . It is 
my privilege now, as representing the latter three States, to take 
part directly in the final deliberations of tlie Conference,- and I pro- 
pose to make my few remarks with special reference to these States. 

The iiiomentons outcome of the deliberations of the first Session 
of this Conference was tlie conviction that a federal constitution in. 
which the Indian States and the' British Indian Provinces could work 
as co-epiial partners was the happiest way of uniting the two Indies 
which though politically distinct have common racial, cultural and 
other affinities, the States being’ given the necessarv giiarantees as 
to their sovereignty and integrity their direct relations with the 
Crown in certain matters and’ the contiiuiance of India within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The three States which I have the honour to represent fully share 
this conviction. 

The Eederal Strircture Committee which was set up to give a. 
concrete shape to this convietioii has, under the wise g'uidance of the 
Lord Chancellor, submitted valuable Reports — the result of great 
Labour and thought aud vision, and I may say or. belinlf of mv 
States that they are in general agreement with the main priiiciides 
enunciated in the Committee’s Reports. 

At the same time, the important maritime States of Travancore 
and Cochin, and the State of Pudukotali to a lesser degree, have 
special treaty and other rights w^hich require recognition and it may 
be that there are other matters requiring examination and redx’ess, . 
all of wdiich wa'll have to follow the labours of the States’ Commit- 
tee and the fact-finding Committee which are proposed to he set up. 

E have no misgivings that these settlements will be impossible and 
let. m.e hope that they will be easy. It is only then that these States 
will be able to visualise their position financial and otherwise and 
decide in regard to federation. It is needless to emmierate these 
rights and reservations here. But I shall allude briefly to certain 
^her important matters dealt with in the recommendations of the 
I edeinl Structure Coiiiinittee and the Finance suh-Gommittee, on. 

which the States I represent wish to express their views at this iunc-* 
ture. 

The most important of these is the question of the extent of 
representation which these States will get in the Federal Legislature 
in which they will have to play their part in the event of thenr enter-- 
ing the Federation. Travancore is a front-rank State, third in point 
of population and fourth in revenue among the Indian States, and 
in the very forefront in educational and political advance. Her 
population exceeds five millions, and her sons a,iid daughters are 
among the most educated in India. Her administration is prooues- 
sive and up to elate. ^ And she was the first Indian State to give her 
people a share m legislation by creating a Legislative Council so far 
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back as 1888, as slie was tlie first to confer on tbat Council tlie largest 
measure of constitutional power ten years ago". Her Legislative 
Council was tlie first in India in wkick a woiman member sat. As 
Dr. Datta lias kaiidsomely observed, slie affords equal opportunities 
to all her subjects irrespective of caste or creed. But Travancore 
lias been suffering from one disadvantage wliicff I sliall state in tiie 
words of His Higliness tlie young Mabaraja wbo, in assuming tlie 
Rulersliip of the State early this month, said:—'^'^ Situated as it is 
in the southermost corner in India and isolated in many respects 
from the rest of the sub-continent, Travancore, in spite of its all- 
round progress, its population of five millions and its revenue of 
nearly two-and-a-lialf crores, and its achievements and aspirations, 
is not so well known in India and England as one would legitimately 
expect."^’ It is the contention of Travancore that this disadvant- 
age should not be allowed to affect the place in the all-India Fede- 
ration to which she is entitled by the merits of her case, and she will 
not be satisfied with any position which is less than that of Mysore 
in the Federal Upper House. 

Cochin is another important maritime State which has reached 
a very high standard of educational, administrative and political 
advance, and she equally with Travancore allows the utmost liberty 
and opportunity to all her subjects irrespective of caste or creed. 
Her population is more tiian a million, and she will not be satisfied 
unless she gets individual representation in both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature. 

I also represent at this Conference the vState of Pudiikotah which, 
though falling under the category of smaller States, exercises sove- 
reign powers, enjoys a salute, is administered on modern lines and 
possesses a Legislature containing a substantial non-official element, 
and is therefore entitled to special consideration. 

In order that the legitimate claims of Indian States, large and 
small, for adequate representation in the Federal Houses have 
reasonable scope, I would venture to, press the view that the strength 
of the Federal tipper House should be fixed at three hundred and 
that of the Lower House at four hundred and fifty. The advont- 
ages of oft’eriiig reasonable scope for as many States as possible, both 
directly and in vSiiitable groups, and with adequate weightage for 
the larger States, to participate in the work of the Federal Legis- 
lature sufficiently oiitv'-eigh, in my opinion, the disadvantages 
attach ed^ to numerically large Houses. It cannot after all be said 
that legislative bodies, three hundred and four hundred and fifty 
strong, are too big for a country of the size and importance of India. 

The Finance sub-Committee^s proposal that tributes paid by cer- 
tain States, now styled cash-contributions, should be wiped out will 
be received with great satisfaction, and I beg to fully associate 
myself , with the views . and sentiments , expressed by His Highness 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Ruling Princes, and by Sir Miiza 
Ismail in regard to this subject. 
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One of tlie suggestions made hj tlie Finance snb-Coininittee is 
to federalise corporation-tax on companies and' the revenue from 
commercial stamps. Th.e States I represent are opposed to this 
proposal. Apart from tlie objection to them as direct taxes, income- 
tax and corporation-tax are tlie only expanding sources of revenue 
wbicli vviil enable these States with an inelastic land revenue and 
ntlier uncertain revenue resonrces, to meet the growing demands of 
a progressive administration. Commercial stamps, relating to com- 
mercial transactions "witbin tlie States are, irrespective of tlie 
revenue they yield, a mark of sovereignty which the States would 
be unwilling to surrender. 

I have a word to say in regard to the list of federal subjects 
drawn up during the first Session af this Conference. It is proposed 
to treat inland waterways affecting more than one federal Unit 
(including vShippiiig and Navigation) as federal for purposes of 
policy and legislation. A network of inland waterways connecting 
wit]i tile backwatei'vS is a feature which Travancore and Cbcliin pos- 
sess in common v/itli only a few other parts of India. Altlioug]i 
the inland waterwavvS I speak of connect these two States with eaidi 
other and with the British-Inclian districts of Malabar, their char- 
acter is different, say, from, the big river systems traversing the 
length and breadth of India, and they may safely be excluded from 
being federalised. To the States, they form important internal 
trade routes in whose control and development they are vitally inter- 
ested, and as they cover considerable portions of their territories^ 
their federalisation would create serious jurisdictional and other 
difficulties of a practical nature. Cochin is entirely opposed to 
having her inland waterwa3’-s federalised, udiile Trava.ncore v/ould 
retain in regard to hers, legislation as well as a dm ini strati on. 

In regard to lighthouses, Travancore and Cochin agree to policy 
■pd legislation being federal, but would retain admiiiistration and 
jurisdiction in their own hands. 

As regards aerial navigation, the States which I represent trust 
that they will he free to exercise their sovereignty over their own 
territories, subject only to necessary restrictions and safeguards in 
fulfilment of international obligations. 

The Stales I represent would wish to possess the pow-er of con- 
current legislation on federal matters, so as to adapt Federal legisla- 
tion lO local conditions, so long as it is not inconsistent with Fede- 
ral -Legislation. 

■ Before I conclude, please permit me, Sir, speaking on mv own 
behalf, to scy that, although my lot has been cast for the last forty 
years in the humbler and less spectacular field of administratioii, 
my knowledge of my country has convinced me, as it has the dis- 
tinguished Rulers, Ministers, and politicians of India who have 
gathered round this table, that the India of to-day will not be satis- 
fied with a form of government withoui responsibility at the Centre, 
and that the only way of reconciling young India with the idea of 
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safeguards necessary in tlie interests of India herself , is to give iter 
immediately as large a measure of responsibility at the Centre^ as- 
will redound to the credit of true statesmanship. A federation: 
which will shoulder such responsibility will, I firmly J3elieve, ^be- 
both advaiitageoiis and honourable , and I pray the two liidias w illj 
with the aid of British statesmanship, and with tolerance, guodwili 
and niutiial understanding, strive to bring it early into being. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan: My Lord, the empty benches here^ 
on all sides show’ that we hsive to be very brief; otherwuse we^ shall 
be taxing the patience of the House. My Lord, I do not wish to- 
cover the ground wdiich has been traversed by the previoiis^ speakers : 
but I should like to make a few points for the consideration of the 
Conference- Before I deal with these points, I should like to pay 
my tribute of praise to the courtesy, the kindness, and the geniality 
of the Chairman of the Federal Structure Committee. I am sure 
I am voicing the sentiments of the entire British Indian Delegation 
when I say that the work he has done for the arrangement of the' 
Indian Constitution and the pains he has taken will ever remain 
memorable in the history of India. 

Mj Lord, the task of constitution-making tor a Continent like 
India is by no means easy. The task of reconciling the divergent 
interests and the claims of various communities and classes is admit- 
tedly a very difficult one. But, so far as the constitutional aspect 
of our problem is concerned, I think I am right in saying that the- 
Federal Structure Comniittee has tried to solve the difficulty in the 
onh^ way in wTiich it can be solved ; that is to say, by the way of 
compromise, give and take and sw^eet willingness to concede points 
on both sides. Tour Inrdship has contributed in no mean degree 
to the success of the Federal Structure Committee. It was, indeed,, 
with great regret that the Muslim Delegates refrained from partici- 
pating in the discussion of External Delations, Financial Safe- 
guards, Defence and Commercial Discrimination. This attitude of 
the Delegates is likely to be misunderstood and I should like to 
explain our reasons for it. 

Before I left Allahabad on the 14th August, we had a meeting 
of the Muslim Conference on the 9th, and at that meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed which is binding on the whole Muslim community, 
and by wffiiclx resolution we abides The spirit of that resolution 
was to the effect that, unless and until the Muslim demands were 
reasonably met, the Muslim Delegates should not participate in any 
discussion of any question concerning the responsibility at the Cen- 
tre, I claim, M 5 ^ Lord, and I think I can claim wuth justification 
and wuth complete agreement on the part of all sensible people, that 
without the settlement of this question it is quite impossible, not 
only for Muslims, but really for any minority, to discuss any ques- 
tion concerning, for instance, defence, financial safeguards, or any 
other fundamental issue bearing* directly or indirectly on responsi- 
bility at the Centre, My reason is, that if any question of such a 
kind is discussed, we shall be confronted at almost every step by a 
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problem vvliicli can only be solyed wlieii the coiiiBiiiiial problem is 
solved. 

1 will give an example. Take the powers of tlie Federal Legisla- 
ture. Ton cannot discuss the powers of the Federal Legislature^ or 
of the Federal Ministry, unless yon know the composition of the 
Legislature. Before I am willing to confer any power on the Legis- 
lature I must know what the .personnel, the composition of this 
Legislature is: before I agree to vesting that Legislature with that 
power I must know that I have got iiien in whom I have confidence ; 
I innst know that they are persons who will carry out iiiy policy. 
vSo that it is for this reason, which I hope will be niiderstood as 
iiidnbitablv sound, that could not participate in the discussion. 
1 hope it null 3iot be regarded as a mark of discourtesy to oni* popular 
Ohairinaii Init will be regarded as the bonnden duty of all the Mns- 
liiii Delegates to abide by the mandate which they have received. 
We are, in this_^niatter, acting in accord with the sentiment and the 
policy of the whole Muslim commnnity. 

Tins policy, My Lord, had not only been enimciated by the Mns- 
iiins, but also agreed to. by other commniiities. If I remember 
rightly, Mr. Gandhi, before he left India, had also preached the 
absolute necessity of settling the communal question ])efore the dis- 
ciissioii of a purely constitutional question could be launclied, and 
Mr. Gmidlii did this in Delhi in March. I think he stuck to it until 
the middle of July, when he was obliged, as he has explained in 
Tomig India,'’ to give up that point and to eoiiie to the Confer- 
ence in oi'der to arrang’e a compromise between the different interests. 

Therefore, My Lord, rve are not alone in this contention. Our 
claim is based strictly upon equity, upon justice, upon the place we 
have occupied in the India of the past, and the position we now 
occupy in some of the most strategic places in the vast sub-con- 
tinent. 

My Lord, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni has eloquently described the 
results achieved by the Federal Structure Committee during the 
second Session of this Conference. I have no hesitation in saying 
that when the vcork of this Committee is properly assessed it will be 
found that we have covered a very wide ground in the best possible 
manner. ^ We have dealt with the very diffi.ciilt and extremely com- 
plex subject of Federal Finance. We have also Solved the very 
intricate question of the Federal judicature. 'We have come to 
almost unanimous conclusions — ^vdth the exception of two or three 
very impoiTant points — on the question of the rela.tions of the two 
Houses. 

■When we think of the importance and momentous nature of the 
entire task entrusted to us, these three subjects which I have just 
enumerated may seem insignificant and even immaterial; but I 
submit, My Lord, that when a proper perspective of the work done 
by the Conference is- attained, it will be found that our reports on 
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'those subjects — I cannot deal with, the other subjects — will form a 
•.durable foundation for a sound and solid constitution for India. 

Lord 3 it is now admitted that the idea of federation^ which 
was regarded merely as a dream last yeaig is now realitjn It is not 
merely a reality; it is a tremendous reality. It is a fact wliicli 
nhallenges all preconceived notions^, a fact which is bound to have 
.tremendous importance in every sphere of our public life., a fact 
whichj v/heii fully worked out with regard to finance^ judiciary and 
nther subjects^ will mould the destinies of millions of people for 
generations. And so, My Lord, I attach supremo importance to 
the way in which the principle of federation has been consistently 
applied last year and this year. I have been and am in complete 
agreement -with the principle of federation, as I believe it is only 
by the co-operation, help, advice and assistance of the Princes, 
together with the peoples of British India, that a solid foimdation 
.and lasting urnij for India can be found, and the fundamental 
divisions which now exist removed, so that we may build up an 
India which will be a source of pride to Asia and an ornament to 
humanity. 

But, Sir, though I agree with the principle of federation, I 
differ on a few minor details, and one point, which I have made 
■ clear, is that we cannot give to the Princes any weightage in either 
House of the Legislature. They can only claim representation in 
the Lower House as in the Upper House by population. Again, I 
have made it clear in my speech that I want the representatives of 
the Indian States to the Assembly to be elected, although I am not 
averse to their nomination, in the transitional stage, to the Upper 
House, It is clear, however. My Lord, that though the principle 
of federation has been applied, though every party has agreed to 
the idea, it will take a long time before it can be worked out con- 
-sistently to its minutest details. Mr. Lees-Smith, in one of his 
speeches before the Committee, said it would take three years. I 
cannot say exactly how long it will take, but I think I am not far 
■ivrong in sayings that it cannot take less than about three years. 
Ordinarily that would not be a long time in the history of the Pro- 
vinces of India or in the history of India itself. It is on the other 
hand a very lon.a' time at a period when we are passing through crisis 
•after crisis — crises on various mutters economical, political, social 
and others. It is perfect^ clear to everybody who has had any expe- 
rience that if Yve are really desirous of removing the grievances from 
which many of the Provinces suffer that it is absolutely essential 
•that something should be done imm.edia,tel3^ to satisfy their legitim- 
ate claims. Take for instance the Frontier Province which has 
■‘been, waiting eleven years. Lord Heading will remember that it 
was under his a-iispices and with his advice and assistance that the 
Bra,y Committee was appointed, and all of us know the interest he 
took and continues to take in the deliberations of that Committee. 
He knows the intensity and the volume of demand for Provincial 
.-autonomy in that Province. She has been waiting expectant, a.sk™ 
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ing tlie Britisli Goveriiinent to do justice to lier claims, Slie liaS' 
done that for eleyen years^ and it seems as if she may liaYe to wait 
for years more, I do not know what the coiisequeiices of that long 
delay might he, not only on the political prograinine of the Muslims- 
blit also on the entire political policw of India. The Frontier Pro- 
vince cannot v/ait. She is determined not to wait. It is absolutely 
essential that satisfaction should be given to the people of that Pro-- 
vince by conferring on them Provincial autonomy without delay. 
Take other Piwdnces, It was in 1924 that I urged Provincial 
autonomy. Since that time eveiy year almost in my own Provincial 
Legislature the demand for Provincial autonomy has been repeated 
with the moiiotoiiv of a pneumatic drill.’ But iiothino- has been 
done. 

In 1928 when we asked for autonomy we were told that the Simon' 
'Commission had then been appointed. I co-operated with that 
Comniissioii for two jeaxs. We were told that we must wait. For 
two more years we waited. The recommeiniatioiis to that Commis- 
sion were published last year. Then we had the Pound Table Con-- 
ference. That means we have now waited altogether for four years. 
Now we are told that we must not have any Provincial autonomy 5 . 
that we should not have it until and unless it is coupled with respon- 
sibility at the Centre. ' 

If it had been merely the question of responsibility in British. 
India that would have been an easy task. All there w'ould be to do 
would he to transfer a number of reserved subjects. But this is not 
the type of Provincial autonomy we want or the type of Provincial 
autonomy that anyone who knows the nature of the position will 
want, because the Provincial autonomy we desire is provincial 
autonomy of a general kind, Provincial autonomy conferring com..-^ 
plete power consistent with the relation of the Provinces to the Cen- 
tre. If we want really to go ahead, we must in any case tell the- 
Provinces, those parts of India which have been doing their best for 
the working of the reform within the last eleven years, that that 
can he provided immediately, in order that they might work out the 
various social, economic and educational problems which have been 
waiting for solution for so many years, ancl in the ineanvvdiiie during’ 
the next three years all the details of the operation can be got out,., 
and I see no reason why, immediately after the Conference 'is over, 
adequate machinery should not be set up to guarantee to all persons- 
that this idea will he ap|>lied without the least possible delay, that 
India v ill not have to wait long, but, on the other hand', that in 
three Tears' time it will , he, possible to have a constitution. Toir 
can^give an assurance; I know how difficult it is to press a time' 
limp or the solution of a problem of such a character, but I do sav 
that if you really give constitutional government to India, respon- 
sible government niust be dealt witlhwhen the arrangements are 
considered, and if your arrangements are adequate and are reallr 
necessary, then in that ease I submit India will be satisfied the- 
irovmces will go ahead and work out their scheme of education. 
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.'Biid a number of otber problems, and a very important point to me 
and to everybody — I am speaking solely about tbe work of a Pi'o- 
viiicial Legislature — I know liow iniportaiit tke benefieial effect is 
upon Ministers wiio are responsible to tne Provincial Legislatures 
and wlio liave a new sense of responsibility^ wliicli bas a very inoder- 
mting influence upon tlie political programme, even in tlie most 
extreme part of India. As far as tliis question is concerned, I 
repeat tbat we must go aliead on tlie one band, vcitb complete ade-- 
quate macbiiiery for tbe canyiag out of tbis principle and applying 
it in tbe form of a constitution witb tbe least possible delay. On 
■ tbe other band we eaiiiiot let tlie Provinces wait, and I do say now 
tbat tbe Provinces bave been waiting too long, since 1924. There- 
fore go ahead with tbe Provinces and at tbe same time carry out 
the promises, tbe pledges which bave been given by tbe Prime 
.Minister on 19tb January, 1931. 

Ml' Lord, before .1 sit down I should like just to draw the atten- 
tion of the Conference to tbe peculiar position of tbe Muslims in 
the United Provinces, whom I have tbe honour to represent here 
.along with my other colleagues. Tbe Muslim community in tbe 
United Provinces is a minority of 14‘S per cent. Tboiigb they are 
merely 15 per cent., they bold their own in various spheres. In 
the public services, if Tour Lordship will look at tbe work done by 
.the Sliislims in the Executive Services, you will find tbat they bave 
been really tbe backbone of the entire administration for decades. 
In higher education also they held their owm, they do not want any 
privileges. They do not want any monopolies; they do not want 
any special rights. I say tbis with a due sense of responsibility^ 
they desire a fair field and no favour. They only wish to keep tbe 
amount of weigbtage, tbe amount of representation tbat they have 
got. This representation is not the result, as is sometimes said, of 
the Lucknow Pact of 1916— not at all. This representation was 
granted to them by Lord Minto in 1906. So tbat tbe claim made 
by certain sections tbat tbe Muslims enjoy in tbe United Provinces 
-'30 per cent, by virtue of the Lucknow Pact is not sound, because, 
after all it is not based upon that Pact. It can be traced back to 
1906 when Lord Minto acknowledged tbe, political importance of the 
Muslims. I want to place all nij cards on the table. It is true 
■that a number of Muslims were apprehensive as to tbe result of tbe 
grant of complete Provincial autonoxny. But we bave never on any 
platform, on any occasion, or in tbe Legislature, opposed complete 
Provincial autonomy in my own Province. We bave never wished 
■to put a spoke in tbe wheel of progress either on tbe Provincial side 
-or on the Central side. We say tbat if our rights are safe, guarded, 
we shall be willing to come forward and help in tbe building up of 
■the foundations of a sound constitution for India. 

Witb. these word’s, My Lord, I hope the- Conference will take 
into account my sugge-vstions regarding the grant of immediate Pro- 
■vincial autonomy, coupled witb pledges and earnest promises of res- 
rponsible government. 

h2 
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AIJ)a'r Eydari: Mr. Cliairina,rt, before I say tlie few worde^ 

I iiaye to say about tlie work of tbis Conference, I would like to give 
ervoression to tlie great^debt wliicli we owe to you, to tlie members- 
of tire present GoYernnieiit, to tlie iiieinbers of tlie late Government,, 
and to tbe members of tbe Government wdiicb preceded it wbo have' 
devoted so great, so constant, and so sympatbetic attention to our 
work amidst all tbeir other great preoccupations— work wbicb you. 
and ive tbe representatives of Great Britain and India have set our- 
selves jointly to perform. 

I am, as Indian standards go, not exactly in the prime of youth,, 
bnt aue has not damped my spirits nor my optimism. I will in as- 
few w’ords as I can endeavour to shoic vdw there is no need either 
for luieasiiiess or for depression amongst ns who desire a happy and' 
contented India as a partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In the first place, the idea and the ideal of an all-India- 
Federation not only still holds the field, but, if anything, it has- 
been more firmly entrenched in onr minds than it was wdien it wms- 
originally mooted at the first Session of the last Conference. 

We of the Indian States Delegation have not wavered in our 
loyalty to and support of the federal idea, as providing the only 
satisfactory and safe avenue for the orderly march of India to full 
nationhood. Eiiinonrs have been circulated that this State or that 
vState has been working against federation. We have treated these 
rumours with the contempt they deserve. I can honestly say that 
so far as I am concerned I have all along worked for the construc- 
tion of a stable, satisfactory federal structure into w^hich the Indian 
States can usefully come ; and if at any time my intervention in- 
matters, especially those connected with federal finance, or the size- 
of the Federal Legislature, or the relations between the tivo Houses, 
or the constitution of the Federal Government, or the subjects wdth 
which alone they can deal, may have been considered inconvenient 
by some of the I3elegates, I say, with all the sincerity at my com- 
mand, that it was not meant to be obstructive, but helpful. 

One word more, wdiilst I am on this subject. In the Federal 
Structure Committee I have made it repeatedly and abundantly 
clear that it is in the best interests of all concerned that the strength 
of tbe Federal Legislature should be kept as low as possible. I 
must not take up the time of this Conference in attempting to reply 
again to the arguments of my friends, wlietlie,r on this side" or on the 
other side of the House, ivho, in order to give what they thinlc will 
ensure individual representation to the larger and to ^ the smaller 
States, are asking for a large Legislature. The constitution of the 
i ederal Legislature is a matter to which not only Hvderabad but 
many other important States attach vital importance. '' It is so vital , 
that on a right decision in regard to it may depend Hyderabad's- 
atritune towards an alhindia Federation. 

i Whilst we of the Indian States look up to you in British India 
in many matters, I will pray yon not to think that we have no com- 
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tribution to make towards a common pool. We are Iiidian India. 
We are autonomous; we administer ourselves; we run our own sliow.. 
As a result, we liave an experience of* government, of tbe need for 
compromise and of the management of affairs rvhieh you, our breth- 
ren across the frontier, should not lightly thrust aside. 

For an all-India Federation to come into being, various out- 
standing questions have to be examined. For example, the number 
of States who are willing to join an all-India Federation, their 
representation inter se^ the position of the States who do not come 
in, wdiat the franchise in British India should be, the financial 
settlement, and so on. These will take time, but I do not at all 
agree with those who consider that no step forward whatever should 
be taken pending the examination and settlement of these questions, 
which, owning to their complexity, and involving as they do delicate 
adjustments and negotiations, may take a considerable time. In 
my opinion, it will be dangerous to stand still and do nothing but 
exploratoiw w^ork. 


Unfortunately, the minorities question must be settled first. 
That goes without saying, and it will probably fall to the lot of the 
Government to deal with it. Once that is settled, is Provincial 
autonomy alone possible until the scheme of an ail-India Federation 
is vf orked out ? Is it not possible to try in the intervening stage to 
see whether even the foundations of an all-India Federation cannot 
also be w'ell laid wFilst the external decoration and internal furnish- 
ing of the structure is being wmrked out and completed? I there- 
fore offer a suggestion, for what it may be worth, that the possibility 
and the desirability of taking some such steps as the following 
whilst the final structure is being completed may be carefully con- 
sidered. Simultaneously with the grant of Provincial autonomy 
reconstruct the Centre on the lines of the all-India Federal Centre. 
Let there be at the Centre, aloi;Lg with the necessary safeguards and 
reservations, as much responsibility in those subjects which we have 
already agreed to he federal, when the all-India Federation comes 
into being, as is constitutionally possible in view of the constitu- 
tional position of the Indian States and the necessity therefore of 
paying due regard to their views. For this purpose in anticipation 
of the completion of the all-India Federal scheme I would provide 
for some temporary machinery — purely temporary I repeat — until 
the federal structure is completed.- For example/ a joint Standing 
Committee selected from both the Floiises of the Indian Legislature- 
which would have to remuin as at present constituted, with which 
would be associated representatives of the Chamber of Princes and 
of those States tyho have not joined the Chamber, Such a Commit- 
tee would advise the Ticeroy on such subjects within the province 
of the Central Legislature as concern Indian States as well as Bri- 
tish India. There is one more matter with which I wish to deal 
and I have done. 
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It will have been noted that wdienever questions have come up 
before the Federal Structure Ooniiiiittee concerning Britisli-Indiaii 
Provinces I have ahvays ente^red a caveat in respect of Berar. I do 
not say anj'thiiig more because wliat w^e have to say to the Orowm 
on this subject and vice versa is not a matter which falls within the 
purview of the Conference. There is, however, one aspect of the" 
matter in regard to which I think it is niy duty to inform the Con- 
ference at this its Pleiiarr^ Session so that any donbt as to our real 
intention in the matter may be removed. Whilst safeguarding his 
rights His Exalted Highness I know wishes to accord to his subjects 
of Eerar as great a measure of antoiiomy as may be found possible 
for the Britisli-Indiaii Provinces. Mr. President, I have done. I 
liave full faith that under God’s Providence the labours on which 
we entered last year, wall come to a happy fruition. 

Mrs. StibharayiTii : As rve axe about to part after three months’ 
hard work I think it is but fitting for ns to review the work that has 
been done and take stock of the sitiration. It is for this reason that 
I Avish to make a few remarks, although as a member of the Federal 
Structure Committee I have had opportixnities to express my views 
there, and I can assure you I shall be very brief. First let me say 
that I am very glad that the Federal Structure Committee has not 
only reiterated its faith in a federation for India but has made great 
advance in the development of that great project. I hold now, as 
I have always held, that federation is the sure and swfift road to 
our national development. I have felt greatly encouraged by the 
Lord Chancellor’s farewmll remarks at the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee on Friday and by the remaxAs of His Highness the Hawab of 
Bhopal on Saturday xxiorning. I hope the E/ulers of other Indian 
States too will cultivate the faith that His Highness the Hawab of 
Bhopal so strongly holds. It was also very heartening this morn- 
ing, Mr?' Lord, to hear your clear expression of views about this ideal 
for India, and Mr. Bemi’s appeal this afternoon. If I may say 
so, the voice of the Liberal and Labour Parties have brought a mes- 
sage of bright hope in an atmosphere wFich is liable to be as uncer- 
tain as your English November. 

Closely allied to federation is that difficult question of responsi- 
bility at the Centre, and interwoven with it is the coiQ.plicated pro- 
blem of safeguards. I confess that I am not versed in all the tech- 
nical details of these safeguards, hut as a lay person I hold strong 
views on the gexxeral principles thai; should govern these safeguards, 
and since I accepted this responsible tusk of serving on this Con- 
ference I have given much thought, I may even say study, to the 
quewstion of these safeguards, and I hope the Conference wall bear 
with me while I place these views before them. 

I hold the general view that India should be coxnplete mistress 
of her own house, hxxt I am enough of a realist to appreciate that 
there may be practical difficulties in effecting the imm.ecliate and 
complete transfer of power in certain matteTs like clefexace. There 
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may be difficulties owing to present conditions. It bas been pointed 
out to ns tliat owing to onr lack of a national army, teclinical know- 
ledge, lack of technical training — though I must say not due to any 
fault of onr own — it may be necessary to have some special pro- 
visions to regulate the transfer of power from the Govenior-Generai 
to the Indian Legislature, but I also feel that these special pro- 
visions should he only for the brief transitional period through 
which we shall have to pass. 

Practical difficulties and inexperience, however, cannot be alleg- 
ed to anything like the same extent in financial anci economic 
matters/ In Tpite of irresponsible statements made by some people 
in India, as in other countries (and I think there are people in all 
countries who make irresponsible statements), I do believe that there 
is a strong sense of financial responsibility and of tlie^ great value of 
financial stability and credit in my country. Certain instances in 
the present legislatures should not he cited to prove the contrary. 
I am convinced that the conditions that exist now in our present 
legislatures are purely temporary and innate in a form of govern- 
ment where the legislature has full power of criticism nut no respon- 
sibility, but when we have full responsible government ^the legis- 
latures of India will be the trustees of the people of India and not 
irresponsible critics. It will be their duty to maintain the financial 
stability and the credit of their country and to develop its economic- 
policy. To do this they must have a free hand. It is for this 
reason that I feel we should not bind our future legislators and pos- 
terity to any particular policy. W© should not bind them down by 
strict rules Which in a rapidly changing world may become serious- 
checks on the economic development of India. We have been warn- 
ed that every nation may be obliged to have safeguards in a world 
condition like the present one, and that you here in England have 
been obliged to impose stringent safeguards on yourselves. I quite 
appreciate the importance of safeguards in difficult times ; and I 
would only ask that our legislature should also have the same free- 
dom as you have here to impose safeguards according to the exigen- 
cies of the times. If we impose safeguards now accoiffiing to the 
conditions that exist nowy, they may make it difficult for the future 
legislatures to cope with any special emergency that may arise. 
Their powers should he unfettered to deal with any difficult situa- 
tion, and they should he free to judge what is best in the interests of 
India wuthout any outside interference. I would therefore urge 
that the financial and commercial safeguards in our future constitu- 
tion should be reduced to a minimum and should be no more than 
what we find in most constitutions. I would repeat what I have 
said before, that if we are . to have the loyal support of the Indian 
public in working and developing the new constitution, we should 
not have galling restrictions in our constitution which will only 
provoke resistance. 

Here I would like to appeal to our British colieagues, and I do 
it in all friendliness, to appreciate the fact, unpalatable though it 
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be,, tiici't tliBre is a strong suspicion in Indis. about the intorf ei eiice 
of Wliiteliaii and Westminster. The greater the elimination of 
these elements of our future ^constitution,, the greater is tlie^hope of 
a loyal acceptance of the constitution and' of permanent friendship 
.arid confidence between Great Britain and India,. 

Then, My Lord, conies the €|uestioB of m.inorities. While I' 
deeply deplore that there has been no settlement of this most diffi- 
cult problem, I strongly feel that that is not the final word about 
it. I am sure it is possible to achieve a settlement based on reason; 
it must be acliieved, whether it is from inside or from outside. I 
will not say more on this subject, as I have already expressed my 
views on it before. I would only add that the present non-settle- 
ment of this question should not be used as an argument to check 
the political advance of my country, and it should not be used as 
an argument for introducing political reforms in India by stages. 
It has been convincingly pointed out at this Conference by various 
speakers that the communal question affects the Provinces even 
more than it does the Centre. If it is settled for the Provinces, 
then there is no difficulty about the Centre. 

This reminds me of the fears, hopes and an.xieties that we from 
India entertain about the future of our country, and I would just 
like to say a few words about them. We are nearing the end of the 
second Session of this Conference. The last word will be uttered by 
the Grovernmeiit to-morrow. Whatever that last word be, that wifi 
be the deciding factor of the situation, and on it will depend the 
future of our country. Last year when we came to this Conference 
we had grave doubts and fears, to which reference has already been 
made, Irut when we concluded we had grounds for hope. This year, 
however, various circumstances have developed wLicdi have caused 
us grave uneasiness. There has been a cumulation of rumours and 
of unfavourable coincidences which have m.ade this uneasiness grow 
into anxiety. It is generally feared that the Government is noing 
to implement the pledge that it gave on the 19 th Jaiiuarv by 
immediate action only in the Provinces, and hj a vague promise 
of introducing respoiisihility at the Centre at some iincertairi and 
indefinite date. Apart from the constitutional complications of 
sueiya course, I am sure that this will cause the most bitter dis- 
appointment ill India, and I fear to contemplate its possible reper- 
cussioiis„ ^Siicli considerations, My Lord, have caused us serious 
apprehension, and we have not hesitated to give expression, to it. 
But I would appeal to^my .British friends not to consider that 
expression o£^ apprehension as mere excitement or emotionalism. 

I want to be frank, but in my frankness I have a genuine desire for 
friendship, and tlierefore I hope my British friends will not mis- 
ui.iderstana me when I say that perhaps it is difficult for them to 
apipreeiate the anxieties — ^it is no exaggeration' to sav the torturing 
anxieties of the representatives of a country whose fate hangs in- 
the balance. In our statements on this matter, as on all m&ers 
we have discussed in this Conference, we have spoken rvith a full 
^ense of responsibility and with the sole desire to settle the Indian 
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problem, and to settle tlie future reiationsliip between our two 
countries by iniitiiai goodwill and agreement. 

Tiie Secretary of State gave us an assurance last V\^ediiesday tlia' 
tbe Ctovernment lias not made up its «aind, and that tliere wmre ik 
grounds for our fears. Tliat gave us some reliei. _^The remarKs 
made b}' tbe Lord Cbancellor on Friday last in tbe 1^'ederal Struc- 
ture Committee, and on Saturday bere, revived our hopes, but w€ 
are still uneertaiii, though 've hope that the Gfovernment will imple- 
ment its pledges not only to the letter but a, Iso in the spirit in 
'which they were given and were accepted. 

We hope that the Government in its pronouncement to-morrow 
will give us a clear idea as to the future procedure, that it will 
tell us its definite proposals and also give us an approximate time- 
table for carrying out those proposals. 

There is one other point, My Lord, wLich I forgot to mention, 
and to which I desire briefly to refer. I am here, like ail my 
colleagues, as an Indian, but I cannot altogether forget that I am 
a woman also, and so I should like to ask the Government constantly 
to bear in mind, wdien they are planning and drafting our future 
constitution, the interests of w^omen, ivho for 0.1 nearly one-half of 
the population of India. 

Finally, My Lord, as a keen lover of trees 1 should like to remind 
the Conference of the plant to wdiicli the Lord Chancellor made 
reference at the last Conference. The seed of that plant v/as sown 
here by the Prime Minister and the British Government, and I 
should here like to pay a tribute to M.i\ Wedgwood Benn for the 
part he played in the sowdng of it. You and we have helped to 
tend it. The plant has now growm stronger, and India is anxiously 
awaiting the transplanting of that plant to her soil. We wmnt that 
plant to be transplanted as early as possible, and in^ its entirety, 
roots and all, and not partially. It is only then that this plant 
will flourish and grow up into a large tree, under whose cool and 
deep shade all our people wdll live in prosperity and contentments 

As I said last year I am sure that this tree will be an emblem 
of wise statesmanship and permanent friendship between Great 
Britain and India. 

J/r. / amal MuJimnmad : I ask for indulgence as one of the latest 
nominees to this Conference and as one who had not the privilege 
of serving on any of the Commiittees. I take it, Sir, that have 
been invited -to come here for the consideration and construction of 
the future constitution of Yew India, if I may say so, in all its- 
aspects as laid down by the Prime Minister in his speech of January 
last, when he closed the first Session of this Conference. That ! 
speech put a neW’ faith into some of us in India, and took it that 
this time ihe British Government and the British Parliament meant 
business. If you do not mind my saying so, Sir, some who -were 
rather disinclined to attend the first 'Conference took the earliest 
opportunity to come’ here wdien invitations wexe extended to them 
for the second Session. What was the main idea- of the Eoimd, ' 
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Table Conference? Tlie idea was that both Indian and British 
iJeleo'cites should discuss and thrash out ainoiig* other things the 
voiistitiitioii of an all-India Federation, the main feature of which 
would be responsibility at the Centre, with safeguards in the in- 
terests of India, to enable t'Fe British Cabinet, of which the Prime 
Minister was and is tlie trusted and respected head, to put through 
Parliament the necessary Bill at the earliest opportunity to give, 
effect to the solemn pledges giren by two of England '’s great and 
farseeing statesmen on behalf of its Government and people — a 
people deservedh" famous for their love of liberty and championing 
of the weaJc. I refer to the Prime Minister as well as to Lord 
Irwin, the great ex-Vicerotr who represented His Gracious Majesty 
our Sovereign, King-Emperor. Hot only members of the British 
India delegation with abnost one voice advocated, pleaded, ar)d 
supported this all-India Federation idea, but it had also been 
affirmed and re-affirmed by that wise and patriotic son of India, 
His Highness the Kawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Princes' 
Chamber, and by the admirable speech of Sir Mamibhai Mehta, the 
representative of that other great and noble Prince, His Higdiness 
The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

May I submit to you, with all humility but with all the empha- 
sis I can command, that India and its people — the Agricultural, 
Commercial, Industrial and Labour classes of India — will not be 
satisfied wntli anything less than the granting of responsibility at 
the Centre simultaneously with Provincial autonomy,. Both of 
these should be started together and by the same Bill. 

When joii thus satisfy the iegitim.ate desire and aspirations 
of a great people — in the inculcating of which your own people 
played no mean part, you will at the same time also be putting, 
once for all, an end to the deplorable but widespread discontent 
and unrest in the country. The lasting gratitude and good will of 
a grateful people thus earned is worth something indeed. 

Let it also be remembered that India has a large and rapidly 
growing population, and that it is a country rich with natural 
resources scarcely yet tapped and developed, but in the utilisation 
and development of which your assistance, mental and material, 
will be miieli sought after. May I venture to suggest to you there- 
fore, with all humility, that it may be wmrth your while to secure 
and cultivate the goodwill of this India of the future. 

^ Sir, I will just say a few^ wmrcls, with due apologies to the Prime 
MinivSter, about the safeguards before I close as some at least of 
those sitting round this table seem to be unduly worrying themsel- 
ves about thein. My Lord, I know that the Prime Miiiister heartily 
detests, and dislikevS that word, and, as he has rightly interpreted, 
it is an ugly word to us, naturally rousing great Tsiispicioiis in our 
hearts by its past associations. Howevei^ I cannot help slightlv 
touching upon them, if for no other reason at least because o:f the 
fact that they had been looming rather too largely in the delibera* 
iions of the Committees, 
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Everyone of tlie Indian Delegation lias assured you in the 
plainest language possible that in India, noted for its tolerant 
spirit, tKere sball be no discrimination against race, creed or 
colour. All tliat is meant is that India, like other countries, 
slioiiid have certain reserve powers for use in case of need, and onhr 
then, and not otherwise. Perhaps my countrymen are a bit over^ 
anxious about these reserve powers. But I beg to point out tiint 
they have some jiistihcation for this anxiety by their unhappy 
experiences when they stepped into such ventures as shipping, 
insurance, etc. If at least in the future the vast resources ai^l 
organisations of the non-national concerns are not brought to be^r 
to throttle and kill the small ventures of Indians in their own 
country, I do not see why anyone should fight shy of these reserve 
powers, wAich every State possesses, implied or declared. We do 
not vrant to injure even a foreigner in oiir couiitiy, and that being 
so why should there be any doubt or distrust of us in the mind 
the Britisher who has done something for us, to awaken ns from 
our long slumber, and with whom we have, and God Almighty- 
willing we -will continue to have, so many ties common to us all as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Kations. 

The question of the security or right of property has also been 
raised in the discussions. We Indians have also properties of cmr 
own. My Lord, will you allow me to say it, that we know it only 
too well that the security of property is the very loundatioii of 
ordered society, and that no nation can go forwa^rd in its onunird 
maich if the spirit of venture and endeavour is sapped at the verv 
basis. 

As regards financial safeguards, all, particularly agricultural, 
industrial and commercial classes, are united and insistent on 
having no safeguards whatever in this respect. We want absolute 
and full financial control. In the discussions of the Federal 
Structure Committee it was stated that there should be safeguards 
with a view to helping India in its borrowdngs. They referred to 
credit confidence and that sort of thing in this connection. Well 
they would like us to believe that we v/oiild be in a bad position 
with regard to borrowing. Eeally there should be more confidence 
in the investing public when India herself guarantees such loans. 
After all the Secretary of State is only an agent. When you have 
the principal herself standing for it, wdiy should you not trust her r 

Wlurt about your lending out money even to the small iiUvstahle 
republics in South America. Will not then 'trust us, a nation 
of three hundred and fifty millions with vast resources, a people 
of honour, and, moreover, partly trained by yourselves? 

A.gain, let me remind you,- My Lord, that our national debts- 
w^ere not so heavy before the Great War: they were comparatively 
smaller; but since then it has accumulated. '^That is .more due to 
the wmng currency and exchange policy of the Go\ei luoent. And, 
further, ive feel that in the future we ma^^ not be requiring so 
much help from others. Even if wu do require help, I think India 
and its people are quite good enough as securities. Then something 
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was said about funds not being made sirfficienti}’ avaiiable for 
defence. Well^ I would just like to say a few words on tbat. We 
sbo'uld be fools if we kept oiir conntiy imdef ended. We are more 
coiiceriied in tlie defence of oiir coiiiitry because we are more 
directly interested and we would be tbe first to suffer. After aii^ 
yon are six tbonsand miles awajy well-defended by your inigbty 
Aavy. If there is any attack on us from outside, we sball be tbe* 
first to siiffeit, and you may take it tliat we would take pretty good 
care to keep ourselves well defended. 

^ Then it was also said that funds may not be available to main- 
tain sufficient troops for internal troubles. Well, we may have 
little quarrels norv and then, just as in any other country or in any 
otlier coiniiLiiiiity. There is some difference of oj)iiiion or quarrel; 
that may be so even among brothers. We may be qiiaiTelline' 
to-day , and to-morrow we may be all right. However, let me point 
out to YOU, Sir, that between ourselves we have more in common 
than there could be between Indians and the outside world, and 
if our own people suffer, we are likely to feel it much more than 
anybody outside. 

My Lord, in this connection I would like to point out, that for 
centuries we were living in amity. It passes my comprehension 
why these troubles and quarrels should have developed only within 
the last few years ; and even now these communal quarrels are 
rather uncommon in Indian States. I know recently there had 
been one or ^two little quarrels in Mysore and Kashmir; but, 
generally, it is not to be found in the Indian States. Moreover, 
there are many who feel that it is artificial and due to some 
mischief-makers or notoriety-seekers. 

^ It may be urged that Indians have not enough experience and 
akili as financiers. In vieiv of the manner in whicli Indian 
finances have been managed within the last few years, it is sur- 
prising that an3rbody should be bold enough to say that Indian 
fimancieis would do worse than British financiers or expei’ts sent 
out to India. 


Then there was some talk in the discusvsions about reserved 
powers as regards currency and exchange. It is a very bitter 
sub lent and the less said about it the better, because if. dunncr the 
past few years anything did more to estrange, embitter and rouse 
Hie people in the country, it is this policy of the Government, 
lhat being so, the less said about it the better. Rince the war 
the policy of the Government, .so far as exchange and currency are 
concerned Was been the .TOtst that could he i.magined; and, ‘apart 
fiom .he fact toey cominit serious hlimders, the most nnfortnnate 
part of it IS that they will not correct themselves in time Thev 

meieK pleading of the people: t-hev 

meieij say We have no open mmd in the matter, we are goin's 

to use all the resources at our command to maintain the decisions 
we have already made.” u.lxsiuus 


Even recently, what happened? In 
whole country disapproved of the poliev, 


spite of the fact that the 
and the Assemhly recorded 
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fits vote against it iinaniinoiisly, as far as lie non- officials were con** 
.'Cernedj and even the G-overnment of India , evident^ getting tired 
nf tlieir old ratio policy wanted to get out of it, the Secretary of 
.State, a gentleman by the way, v/ho had newly come to his office, 
.'Sitting here sis thousand miles away — I do not wmnt to attach him 
nerso-nally.; it is the s^^stein I am talking about — dictates a certain 
jiolic}^ and Imposes it against the will of the people and the 
Assembly, and even of yonr own agents on the spot. That has 
given enough proof, if proof were needed, wffiy there should be no 
-.such safeguards -so far as exchange and currency are concerned. 
In fact, it is the -best proof why that system should be done away 
■with forthwith. 

Then, My Lord, there is also the question of certification. 
There is no doubt that India is very poor, semi-starving, and 
Heavily taxed. And there is a world dej)ression and our revenues 
are falling. What is being done.^ The very revenue-yielding 
departments — commerce, industry and agriculture — are being more 
.and more taxed, wdth the result that they yield progressively less 
and less revenues, and the Government will not retrench adequately 
.in either their civil or their military expenditure. 

So far as the military safeguards are concerned, we may be 
a little nervous about them. Though it may be a question of 
defence, it also means taxation, and in the case of the last Budget, 
against the twice recorded vote of the Assembly certification was 
resorted to, simply for a crore of rupees. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wnnder that we are rather 
nervous about these safeguards which are so much thought of here. 

Mt. Ghuznavi : My Lord, wffien I was listening to the speech of 
xay colleague, Mr. FaM-iil-Huq, last Saturday, and when I heard 
the forcible, irrefutable arguments with which he put the Bengal- 
Muslim case before ITis Gracious Majestjds representatives, I 
thought, My Lord, that I might withdraw^ name from the list 
of speakers, but on reflection I changed my mind, inasro.iicli as we 
:are the oiiU two representatives here of the Bengal Muslims, wdio 
represent twenty-eight millions out of the eighty millions of 
Muslims in India. The Muslim population of Bengal is double 
that of the Punjab, but the Punjab has six Muslim representatives 
here at this Goiiference. The United Provinces, where the Muslim, 
population is 7,182,000, have four representatives here. Even 
Bihar, where the Muslim population is onty 4,265,000, has three 
representatives. But Bengal, with its vast Muslim population, 
has only two representatives, and therefore I thought I should be 
failing in my duty if I did not speak. 

My duty is to discuss these proceedings primarily as they affect 
my own Province of Bengal, but I must preface my remarks by 
saying that nothing in this speech is to be construed as inconsistent 
wnth the claims which we Muslims have put forward for safeguard- 
ing our position in the future. These claims are known and need 
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not therefore be repeated by me, but ail that I am now saying' 
must be read in the light of the condition that we Muslinp will 
at no time and under no circumstances accept any constit\itioii 
wliicli does not embody the minimum safeguards which v.-e 
o'enuinelv belieye to be absolutely vital to our welfare. 

Since Lord Lotliiair’s speecli. in tlie House of Lords tlie otiei ■ 
day, tlie wiiole world is aware that a yery dangerous state of affairs 
exists in my Proymce, as the result of terrorist activities. Wy 
ourselves have long been aware of these things and have presseil 
repeatedly upon our Govermneiit the necessity of taking vigorous 
action to'comhat the terrorists. Believe me, the most urgent need: 
in Be.ngal to-day is for a Government which will ensure stahilitv 
of conditions, the safety of property and the lives of law-abiding 
citizens, and of govermneiit officials. How' many of the highesi 
government officials have you lost during the last two 3 - ears? it' 
mj memoiw does not fail me, the number is 17. Some' have beeii 
murdered, some have been, disabled and sent home, some have bemi 
forcihh" asked to retire, because the Government could not' give 
them a guarantee of seciiritj^ for their lives. That being so, I am 
compelled to remark on certain comments made by Mahatma 
Gandhi and by iny old friend, the Pandit Malavffia, in recent 
speeches in the Pederal Structure Committee. The Mahatnm 
Gandhi himself condemns and deyilores the terrorist movement, but 
his followers do not, and his remarks can he, and certaiiil}’' will be, 
twisted bjT- unscrupulous agitators to encourage the very course' 
wliich he personaiP/ condemns. I must also mention the Pandit 
Malavijmls reference to the recent appointment of a new Governor 
for Beng'aL He knows nothing of the new Governor, as he liimsekf 
admits. Nevertheless, he did not scruple to refer to that a])poini- 
meiit in a manner which cannot liut infiame the feeling in extre- 
mists circles in Bengal and I fear it iwdj veiy likely lead to 
trouble. I said a moment ago tliat Bengalis first .need is for a 
firm and wise government. Pandit Malaviyals remai-ks are well 
calculated to make this impossible, or at any rate difficult of attain- 
m.eiit. My Province, My Lord, is ■ su-ffi.ciei:itH unhappy wdthout 
such efforts, and I would like to sav?' in a friendh- manner, Mv .Lord, 
but until perfect .frankness, that'' we shall he' niuch better off if 
persons from outside refrain from interfering with oiii' domestic- 
affairs. 

Here,- My Lord, I might digress a ino.ment and addreSvS my 
r-emarlvs to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya. The Corpora-' 
tion of Calcutta, wliich is the largest civic body in I.iidia, with the' 
biggest income, amounting to six crores of rupees annually, has 
eighty^per cent, of its members draxvn from the Congress ranks. 
This civic body openly encourages these deeds of violence bj?* going 
to the^ incredible length of passing resolutions of sorrow at the 
execution of proved and convicted assassins, and reproducing^ thevse^ 
lesolutioiis in the most prominent place possible in the official 
gazette of the Corporation. I doubt, My Lord, if the whole civi- 
lised world can show any parallel to this monstrous state of affairs.. 
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'Mere is^ My Lord, tlie pliotograpliic reproduction o£ the front page 
.-of an issue of the Calcutta Miinieipal Gazette: — 

'' ConpoB.ATioN Meeting. 

Execution of Dinesii Gupta. 

Corporation^ s Tribute : Meeting Adjourns . 

The Corporation of Calcutta eivpressed its sorrow at the 
■execution of Dinesh Chandra Gupta and. adjourned.- its meeting 
■ 071 Wednesdxiy, the 8th July. 

When the Corporation assembled^ Councillor Bhitpendra 
.Nath Banerjee moved -: — 

This Corporation records its sense of grief at the execu- 
tion of Dinesh Chandra Gupta ivho sacrificed his life in the 

pursuit of his ideal/ 

The House adopted the resolution standing. 

On the motion of Councillor Madan Mohan Burman the 
.meeting was adjourned till Friday, tne 10th July, 

The Mayor, in associating himself with the resolution, paid 
a tribute to the courage and devotion of the deceased.^' 

This takes me to another very serious matter. The Calcutta 
‘■•Corporation has a number of free primary schools ; thej?- have about 
■ twenty thousand children and a thousand teachers to teach them. 
If the history of these teachers is ascertained^ it wdll be found 
that they are recruited from the ranks of the political suspects. My 
Lord, you will be interested to know what these children are 
taught: the lesson of British hatred. Here is an English transla- 
tion of a specimen lesson in the form of a song which the children 
: sing. With Your Lordship’s permission I will first express it in 
.Bengali and then translate it: — - 

^ ' One — two — three 

India wdll he free 

Four — ^five — six 

Gandhi ki jaid’ ’ 

.Pandit M. M, Malaviya : Amen, 

Mr. Ghuznavi: I say amen ’’ also. Here I difier: 

"'h Seven — eight — ^nine 

We have to picket/’ 

"I do not^say '' amen. ” here. Here I differ. Then comes the worst, 
•-the British hatred: 

Ten — eleven-^ — twelve 

Catch hold of the Britisher and give him a thrashing Y 
^Pandit M, M. Malaviya : The pity of it! 
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Mr, GJmznavi: Now, My Lord, let me turn to tlie aSairs of my 
own community, I need luuxlly point out liow unfairly tlie Muslims' 
liave been treated duriiig tlie last century and a lialf» A kundred. 
years ago tlie Muslims occupied practically all the posts, both civil 
and military, in the Government; but later they were almost eli- 
minated except in ver}" subordinate positions. As far back as 1906 • 
the GoYernment issued circulars saying that Muslims should have' 
a third of the number of posts in the public services ; and this was- 
repeated in 1914 and again in 1925 . What -was tlie result? The- 
circulars have till to-day remained a dead letter and their sugges-- 
tions Iiave been completely frustrated. Now after the lapse of a.^ 
cpaarter of a century there are branches of the public services 
which the Muslim representation is as low as one per cent. ; whilst 
in other branches it is three, or at the utmost five per cent. In 
short, My Lord, the British G-overnineiit hitherto lias treated the’ 
Muslims unfairly, and the time is now due when this state of affairs - 
should he remedied. An examination of the Bengal Civil List will 
show that out of the seventeen High Court Judges in Bengal there- 
is only one Muslim Judge. 

Unfortunately, My Lord, jl have not got a copy of the Bengal. 
Civil List, but I have just had the two pages taken out from my 
diary to show you what is the position in the Bengal Secretariat 
and in other hranehes of tlie public service of Bengal. In the 
Accounts and Audit Department, the Accoimtant-Geiierai is a 
Hindu, the Deputy Accountant-G-eneral is another Hindu, the third 
Deputy Accountant-General is a third Hindu, the Examiner of 
Local Accounts is another Hindu, and the Collector of Calcutta is 
a Hindu. The Co-operative Society B-egistrar is a Hindu. The 
Coroner is a Hiiidii. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt is a. 
Hindu. The Deputy Commissioner of Excise is a Hindu and the 
Assistant Commissioner ivS another Hindu. All are Hindus. There- 
is not a single Muslim in the Bengal Secretariat, from one end to 
tlie other, holding a high post. This is. My Lord, a warning from 
a friend, but I beg of you not to uiideiTate its seriousness on that 
account. Believe me, My Lord, for us it is a very serious matter 
indeed. 

Let me now, My Lord, say a few words on more general political: 
issues as they affect the Muslims in Bengal. Dr, ".Narendra Natlr 
Law spoke^ of a large number of iiatioiiHist Muslims in Bengal, 
and regretted that they had no representatives at this Conference, 
and said they desired, joint electorates. Let me tell Dr, Narendra 
Nath^Law that there is no large number of siicli Muslims. Neither- 
Dr. Law nor Dr. Moonje nor any other person can poi.nt to tliern 
and say where tiiey are and who they are, for the simple but all-- 
siiifieient reason that they do not exist. 

The Congress, My Lord, has gone tliroiigli India v/ith a fine- 
tooth comb to find such persons, and has never been able, up to 
now; to. put forward 'more tlian a tiny handful of names, most of' 
them of utterlv obscure people, representing what tliev are pleased 
to. call nationalist Muslim opinion,' In a word, nationalist Muslim. 
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opinion in tiiis sense of opposition to the claims now being made bv 
tie Indian Miislim.s is a figment of the imagination. We demands 
separate electorates, and we will eontinme to demand them. We 
have them now. 

^ We had them for over twenty years with considerable experience 
of their work and we believe them to be an absolute essential for 
our safet}'. This is the result of experience and not of mere- 
opinion. With your permission I will just read a few passages 
quoted in the supplementary note by Sir xkbdiillali al-M’amuii, 
Siilirawardy, to the Eeport of the Indian Central Committee : 

'' I do not believe that the Mussulman is the natural enemy 

of the Hindu I have no desire to oBtain Swaraj even 

if it were possible, by the sacrifice of a single legitimate interest 
of a single Minority.^’ 

(Mr. M. X. Gandhi in Young India, quoted in the Overseas- 
Edition of The Statesman, September 19th, 1929.) 

M-/\ Gandhi: Young India is here to confirm that opinion. 

Mr, Ghuznavij Then we are safe. 

Universal suffrage in a country governed hj a common 
faith is the expression of the national will; but in a country 
deprived of a common belief, what can it be but the mere 
expression of the interest of those numerical^ stronger to the- 
oppression of all the rest.’' (Joseph Maszini.) 

It is an essential part of democracj^ that minorities should 
be adequately represented. Ho real democracy, nothing but a 
false show of democracy, is possible without it/^ (John Stuart 
Mill.) 

Mr. Sastri : Are these applicable to Bengal ? 

Mr. GJiu-znavi : I have an interest in other parts of India. 

Mr, Sastri: I want to know whether you intend these passages- 
to apply to Bengal. 

Mr. GJvuznavi : Yes, I do. Sir Abdullah says in that note; — 

f ' Hinduism is not only a house divided against itself by the- 
barriers of castes, but its rigid' rules and inflexible regulations 
raise an iron wall and forbid all social intercourse with non- 
Hindus. It proclaims and practices an eternal and perpetual 
social boycott against all non-Hindus. The fusion of Hindiis^ 
Tcitli those born outside the pale of Hinduism as one nation 
and brotherhood, is an ideal almost impossible of attainment. 

There are some w^eli-intentioned Britishers who do not know 
India first hand, and fondly imagine that India is England' 
and that the principle on wdiicli English representation Iias^ 
been based should be the principle applicable to India. They 
are ignorant that ’ there is a psyclioiogical, social and historical 
attribute,^ constituting, perhaps . t£e principle differential 
characteristic/ of Muslims and that they are ^ the product of 
struggles, going back for centuries W ,\ . / W" 
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Be goes on to (![iiote Sir Charles Wood: — 

'' We liaye to legislate for dihereiit races, with different 
languages, religions^ Planners and customs, ranging from the 
higoted .^laliomniedaii, who considered that we have usurped 
his legitimate position as the ruler of India, to the timid 
Hindoo, who, though howing to every conqueror, is bigotedly 
attached to his caste, his religion, his laws and his customs, 
which have descended to him imiiiterrnptedly for eoniitless 
generations.'’ (Sir Charles Wood, House of Coimnons, 6tli 
Jime, 1861.) 

• Sir Abdullah Siihrawardy coiitinnes : — 

'' A passage in Lord Diifferin's Minute annexed to the 
(jovernmeiit of India’s Despatch of the Cth November, 1888, 
describes the ]-}opiiiation of India as ' composed of a large 
number of distinct nationalities, professing various religions, 
practising diverse rites, speaking different languages, while 
many of them are still further separated from one another by 
discordant prejudices, by conflicting social usages, and even 
antagonistic material interests.’ ’’ (Proposals of the G-overii- 
meiit of India and Despatch of the Secretary of State.) 

He goes on to quote Yiseount Morlev in the House of Lords, 
:1909: — 

'' The Muhammadans demand three things. I hafl the 
pleasure of receiving a deputation from them and I know very 
well what is in their minds. They demand the election of 
their representatives to these Councils in all the sta.ges, Just as 
in Cyprus, where I think the Muhammadans vote by them- 
selves ..... Tlierefore we are not without a precedent and 
a parallel for the idea of a separate legislature. Secondly, 
they want a niiinher of seats somewhat in excess of the iiiimeri- 
cal strength.” (House of Lords, Eehniary 23rd, 1909.) 

' He also cpxotes Mr. Asquith in the House of Comm.ons : — 

Undoubtedly there will be a separate legislature of the 
Mussulman. To us here at first sight it looks an objectionable 
thing because it discriminates between people and segregates 
them into classes on the basis of religious creed. I do not 
think that it is a very formidable objection. The distinction 
between Mussulman and Hindu is not merely religious, but it 

cuts deep down and is also differentiated by the habits 

and social customs of the community.” 

My Lord, in this connection I would mention wdiat happened 
• afterwards. Lord Morley thought he was giving us the additional 
•seats by allotting to us five communal seats in Bengal, and his idea 
■was that we should go and contest on the joint electorate basis and 
. capture as many as he could out of the other 17 seats. What 
‘‘happened then? Not one seat from the joint electorates could the 
/Mussulman captux^e excepting by a fluke where the Hiiidxi candi- 
date’s nomination paper was found to be irregular. Therefore out 
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of tile seventeen v/e liad onlj one, and of tie wide iiiimier I tiinlc 
about ten Aveiit to tie Hindus and six to tie Europeans. But stxIL 
tiey want iis to iawe a joint electorate. 

Turning, My Lord, next to our justifiable and incontestable- 
claim to 51 of tie seats in tie Bengal Legislature, I appeal confi- 
deiitly for support to tie latest population statistics. If we claim 
tie full percentage rigitly due to us on a population basis, we are- 
entitled to 55. How fien. My Lord, can one say tiat this particin 
hxv claim of ours is unreasonable? Moreover, tie same statistics 
shoTV tiat tie caste Hindus are 18 per cent, of tie total population 
of Bengal; yet we agree to tieir iaving 19 per cent, of tie seats 
in tie Legislature. Wiere is tie unfairness of tiis? Are we 
going to allow tieni to continue to enjoy tie seats wiici oiigit to 
go in fairness and in justice to tie Depressed Classes, as tiey iave 
been iitierto enjoying tliein in tie past? My Lord, ask tie repre- 
sentative of tie Depressed Classes iere if tiey are prepared to 
surrender tieir natural rigits to tie caste Hindus. There is not 
tie slightest doubt in my mind as to wiat tie answer will he. In 
fact tie answer is already given; it is contained in tie document 
officially submitted to tie Prime Minister in which tie claims of 
tie minorities communities are set forth ; and in passing let me 
say tiat this document was not signed merely by tie five Delegates, 
as Dr. Laxv stated; each one of those five Delegates signed in iis 
representative capacity for tie whole. 

My Lord, tie last subject with wiici I will deal is tiat of 
BeiigaPs finance in the past. According to tie natural wealth and 
activity and enterprise of our people, Bengal ought to be tie richest 
j^rovince in India. Actually she is almost tie poorest; and it is 
well known tiat her development, her public and social life, have 
been stunted by wiat we regard as an unfair apportionment of 
financial resources as betw-een tie Central and tie Provincial Gov- 
ernments. My Lord, tie whole story is far too long to relate iere, 
but I would draw Tour Lord-ship^ s attention to one part of it in 
wiici redress is urgent and cannot possibly in justice be denied. 
I refer to tie export duty on jute. This profitable duty, wiici in 
fact in 1929 and 1930 yielded 463 lakhs of rapees— that is over 92 
per cent, of tie total export duty realised in all India — is allotted 
to tie Central Governnient. Let me point out further tiat when 
world trade revives again in tie near future tie yield from ibis 
duty’' will be still higher. How, My" Lord, jute is a very rare- 
tiling; it is an absolute local monopoly-; it is a monopoly- of Bengal. 
It is the product of BengaPs activity and it sioiild be one 
mainstays of Bengal finance. My- argument on this point is 
immenselyr strengthened when you remember 'tiat the land revenue, 
wiici in other Provinces has been a continually expanding head of 
Provincial revenue, with xis in Bengal has been frozen for almost 
a century and a half hj tie permanent settlement. 

J/r. Joslii: Change it. 

1/r. GJmznavi: Tie permanent settlement cannot be changed.. 

MrzJosfd: It can be changed. 
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Mr. GJt'Uznavi : It cannot be cbanged. Ton dare not cliange it. 
'TJiat is beyond all possibility of argument. 

Mr. jJshi: WliY? 

tJ p. 

Mr, Ghuz'navi : Tlierefore^ Lord, we are entitled to claim for 
Bengal tlie reYenue derived from tlie Bengal monopoly of jute, 
■wliicli is, as I say, the product of BengaFs industry and enterpristi. 

I can assure My Lord, that all commiiiiities are at one on 
this point and will never ag-ree to the retention of this reTeiiiie by 
-■the Federal Clov eminent. 

My Lord, before I conclude may I bring to the notice of .my 
H'i-iidii fi'ieiids, and in partieiiiar of Dr. Moonje, the eivaniple of 
the Muslims of Egypt. I should like to refer to what they lun'e 
•done there for the Christian Arabs wiiere the majority community 
■.consisted of the Muslim Arabs and the .ininority eoriini unity of 
Copts, Ytlio are (Jhristiaii Arabs. The rejireseiitatives of the 
majority coininunity sent for the representatives of the ininority 
commiiniA end asked them what tliey wanted. One demand of 
theirs after another was accepted by the majority party, and, when' 
they saw that all their demands would be accepted by the majority 
party, they said What? Are you going to give us everything 
we want? On receiving the assurance to that effect, they 
..said ^‘Henceforth we are one, and we insist on nothing that 
is not agreeable to In one hour the work of a ceiitury 

■was done, and the Egyptians to-day, both Christians and Muslims, 
have become one nation. To Dr. Moonje I say, let ns adopt this 
policy and the communal difficulties will become the history of the 
■past. 

My Lord, in conclusion, let me say a few u'ords on a tremen- 
uloiisly i.mportant subject, the iininediate steps to be talcen in tlie 
political development of India. It is quite clear, My Lord, tliat 
the full scheme of all-India Federation vchich we all have at heart 
is going to take a long time to work out. Could anyone w^ho heard 
His Highness the Maharaja of Indore tg speech on Saturday doubt 
that? And, as know, inside British India difficulties and 
•obstacles of the first magnitude have continually revealed themsel- 
ves throughout this Conference. Let ns, therefore, My Ijord, start 
with wliat we .know ive can achieve, namely a scheme of full Fro- 
■ vincial autonomy. Let us get the experience necessary for building 
up a constitution. I fiiMuly believe that in that way we sliaJI get 
'Letter conditions than w^e should get by any other means and get 
them more speedilj^. 

Sayed Muharn/rnad Padshah Saheb Bahadur : I thank you most 
■sincerely, Lord, for giving me the opportunity to take part in 
■the deliberations of this august assembly, I am a new :o.iember of 
■this Conference and as such' I seize this opportunity as the first and 
most pleasant part of 3iiy duty to associate myself with all that has 
been said in grateful appreciation of the genuine sympathy and 
■•willing co-operation of the members of the Britis-h Delegation here 
rin the wort of this Conference, and for the help they have rendered 
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■'to tliis Conference in its arduous labours in finding solxitions for tbe 
.many difficult and delicate questions tliat liaYe to be solved in tlie 
building up of tbe future constitution for India with a view to 
-securing for it its due place—a place of ec^iality in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. I have come to this Conference as a 
rej^resentative of the Muslims of the Madras Presidency. As one 
who has been representing them in the Legislatures, both Proviii- 
■eiai and Central, for more than a decade, I feel that in the few 
observations tliat I am going to make I should keeyi before my 
mind tbe point of view from which mj coiiiiuiuiitx' in my Province 
looks at these matters. 

On behalf of the Musiim.s of Madras, I give my wholehearted 
:support to the policy which has from time to time' been enunciated 
by our illustrious leader, His Highness the Aga Khan. I make 
bold to saj that although His Highness has deliberately kept him- 
self in the background as much as possible, he has really been a 
•very great asset not only to the members of the Muslim Delegation 
here, but to all his countrymen alike. Since this Conference began 
, its deliberations last year the Muslim point of view has time after 
time been presented before this august assembly. In fact ever 
since the all-India Muslim Conference was inaugurated in January, 
1929, at Delhi, the Muslim demands have been the subject of 
■frequent discussion and negotiation. In view of this and also in 
view of the fact that I am speaking at a late hour iu the day, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to reiterate the Muslim vie-w or 
.attempt to adduce any elaborate arguments in its support. All I 
•wish to say on this occasion is that the Muslim demands are 
perfectly legitimate. They are characterised by a spirit of live 
and let live. Far from offending in any way the principle of demo- 
cracy they prescribe the only method by which a truly democratic 
form of government can be brought about in India, a government 
which will be really representative of the people of India. How, 
My Lord, in this connection I feel I must say what has already 
been said by our friends here, that unless our demands are all 
satisfied 'the Muslims of India and those of Madras in particular 
•will not accept any constitution. The political horizon of the 
Muslims of Madras is not confined to the borders of our own Pro- 
vince. We regard ourselves as an integral part of the Muslim 
CMxmmimity of all-India, and we, the Muslims of Madras, insist on 
the Muslims of Punjab and Bengal being allowed to have a right 
of majority, just as much as we insist on the retention of our own 
oveightage in the legislature of oiU' Province. 

If we survey the whole range of controversy that has been going- 
on in this Conference and outside, in India', regarding the'comk 
inuiial question, we find that practically -fhere is agreement on ail 
matters, and that the only questions on which there is any sharp 
di-ffereiice of opinion are those of the claim of the Muslims of 
Punjab and Bengal for their right of majority in those Provinces, 
and the claims of the minorities for representation by representa- 
tives of their own choice. • How, My Lord, as regards this claim on 
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ilie part of our brotliers of Punjab a,nd Bengal, even ii tliis is, coin 
ceded, what woiiid be the result? The result would l>e that jlie 
Muslims in Pimjob and Bengal would have oiil}" a bare inajoriiy, 
while in the other siw Provinces, in the otlier parts of India, our 
Hindu fellow-country men will be in an overwhelming majority oi; 
about 70 to 80 per cent. So long as the Muslims wdio conrprisi^ a 
small minority in those Provinces in which our Hindu brethren are 
in an overwheiiniiig majority do not object to our Hiiidii felhrw- 
comitrymeii having" their legitimate majority, 1 do not^ see hrov 
our Hindu hrethren have any justification whatever to deny this 
right to the Muslims in places where Providence has plai-ed them 
in a majority position. Houg My Lord, in the Ib;oTirice of Mmlrcs, 
the Province from Avhich I come, you are aware that tlie Muslims 
comprise only a small minority; but this does not mean that we are 
opposed to greater power being transferred to our Jlindu felloAv- 
(‘oiintiymen. It is not because there are no local grievances. In 
fact there Imve been several occasions Avhen the Muslim claims lurve 
been overlooked; but in spite of it all, we whole-heartedly welcome 
transfer of poAver to the Provinces in case the Muslim deiiiaiids ai'e 
satisfied. We are perfectly willing to have introduction of fidl- 
fledged autonomy eA^en to-day in the Prorunee of Madras, provided 
Muslim rights and liberties are effectively safeguarded. We do so 
feeling perfectly confident that a long habit of authority and 
greater experience in administration will make the nuijority in our 
Province realise that it is in their OAAm best interests to keep the 
minorities contented. Therefore, My Lord, it is impossible for me 
to justify to myself on a,ny ground the attitude AAdiieh our Hindu 
brethren take up on the question of the Muslims enjoying the right 
of majority in those two Provinces, namely the Punjab and Bengal. 

The other point of difference is the electorate. On this electo- 
rate question I think it is unnecessary for me to enter into any 
elaborate discussion. I should like only to make one ol/serAmtiriU 
and that is this. Even the most ardent ehamyions of joint elf'c- 
torates admit that, in view of the special interests of tlie minorities, 
it is necessary to provide for the minorities to be represented l,)y 
men belonging to their oavii community. When this is conceded 
I do not see why the right sliould not be conceded to the minorities 
of being represented by men of their own cdroice, so long as it is 
considered necessary that the minorities should, be represented ]>y 
men belonging to their own community. Tliere is no reason A\-iiy 
these representatives should not be those of their oavii cdioice aiilf. 
not those chosen for them hj the majority. Unless tin's right is 
conceded to the minorities, it is impossible for the minorities to 
feel that their position is secure in the new constitution. 

But, if you ^give them, this right, you give them a sense of 
security, which is very desirable, for it is necessary to inspire these 
minorities with a sense of security if it is desired to secure their 
willing co-operation. The willing co-operation of all the minority 
communities in India is indispensable for the vsuecessful working 
of any constitution which may be installed in India. So long as 
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-we liave tliis willing co-operation, tliis mutual goodwill, what does 
matter wliat the form of the electorate is? What does any con- 

• cession which may be necessary for the minorities matter? All that 
.should really matter is that there should he "^dlliiigness on the part 
of all commimities to stand shoulder to shoulder, to pull together 
•■and wnrk for the common cause. 

Now, My Lord, I will pass to some of the proposals that have 
■been put forwmrd before this Conference, and I will deal v/itli them 
very briefly. As regards the question of all-India Federation, I 
would say at once that I welcome it. I wmild say that the Muslim 
comiiiiiiiity as a whole welcome this all-Iiidia Federation, but at 
the same time I must make it clear that my community is not at 
all prepared to submit itself to any undue sacrifices to bring about 
this Federation. On principle we are opposed to giving of any 
bribes — or, to put it in more parliamentary language, tlie offering 
•of any inducements to the Indian Princes to persuade them to Join 
this Federation. We want the Indian Princes to come in, but 
Vv^e -want them to come in on terms of perfect equality as our equals 
-and brothers. Adhering as we do to this principle. of fair dealing, 
I am entirely opposed to the giving of any weightage to the Indian 
States, whether in the Indian Assembly or in the Senate. 

I understand I have got to hurry through with this, so I wull 
pass to another subject, hut I should like to say there does not seem 
to me to be any justification whatever for giving any weightage to 
the Indian States at all. The Indian States are not as a block 
divided off from British India by any diftArence of religion, culture, 
or economic interest; there is therefore no reason whatever why 
they should be allowed to have any "weightage and why we should 
not insist on their coming in strictly on a population basis. 

Again, My Lord, the Muslims are opposed to the principle of 
iioiuination, and this nomination is not rendered less odious to us 
because it is being done by autocratic Princes in India instead of 
by the bureaucratic G-overnrnent of India. Therefore, inspired as 
wn are by our owui traditions of democracy, our traditional demo- 
cratic ideas, w^e insist that the Indian States should send their repre- 
sentatives to the Ass.embly only by the same open door of election 
as British India, _ Similailw, My Lord, I insist that the representa- 
tives of the Indian States in the Senate must also be chosen by 

• some system of indirect election. This could be done with the help 
•of the Local Advisory Council, which should be established before 
Federation comes into beinor. 

As legards the proposal to establish a Federal Advisory Council, 
the scheme which was prepared by one of the most distinguished 
members of our Indian Civil Service, Mr. Alma Latifi, and circu- 
lated to us by Mahatma Gandhi. I think this is very desirable. I 
assert there can be no difficulty in setting np a Council of this type. 
Even at present the force of circumstances has compelled the Gov- 
ernment of India to adopt the rudiments of a system of this kind. 
The annual conferences of ministers which are held at Delhi and 
Simla, at which the ministers from the Provinces meet and discuss 
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their problems with, the Eiiianee Member of the CtoTerninent of 
India — what are these conferences hut a Federal Goiiiicii in enibryo f 

There wmild be nc^ difiiciiity in tittiiig in siicli a Federal Council 
ill the Federal Structure Coiiiinittee's general sclieme now^ before 
us. There is a suggestion in the Eeport of the Federal Structure’ 
Committee that the High Court should be centralised. It seems tO’ 
me that there is a kind of feeling in tlie minds of some of the mem- 
bers of this Federal Structure Ooiniuittee that the present system is 
not altogether satisfactory. I am a lawyer of some years’ experi- 
ence, and I have enough' experience of the High Court in my own 
Province. I can say, therefore, that the High Court in my Pro- 
vince has not been in any w'ay aiieoted by tlie present system. The 
people 111 my Province justly regard the Madras High Court as being 
perfectly independent and dispensing justice iintrammeiled by any 
extraneous influence. 

There is another question of importance that I wmuid like to refer 
to brief!.y, and it is the attainment of uniformity in the matter of the 
power of the Federal Government in respect of the Government and 
Indian State Eailways. After careful consideration I am strongly 
of the view that it would be to the advantage of our railways and 
the country as a whole, if the administration of State Railymys is, 
after such regrouping as may be found' necessary, handed over to 
the Provinces, leaving to the Federal Government sufficient powers 
for efficient control. Such powers will be limited to inspection,, 
fixation of rates, laying down rates of depreciation, legislation and 
enforcement of international labour conventions and securing the 
service of railway debt, in the same manner as irrigation debt. My 
propose 1, I have no doubt wull lead to a closer co-ordination of rail- 
way policy to local requirements. 

We are strongly of opin.ion that Central Government should be 
introduced as soon as posvsible. Our chief political organisations 
have advocated this policy, and the Muslim Delegation has a m,cn» 
date for this policy. The Delegation has made it clear that it can- 
not discuss any question concerning responsibilit}^ in the Centml 
Government until the demands of the Muslim community are- 
conceded. This policy is in accord with Musliiji sentiment and'Mus- 
lim political programme. When the Muslims’ demands are met, 
the Delegation would strongly urge that the appropriate niachinery'' 
to implement the Prime Minister’s poliem announced on January- 
19th, 1931, should be set in io,otioii immediately, and a start should 
be made by conferring on the Provinces of British India complete ’ 
Provincial autonomy, with full power over law and order, as a part 
of a comprehensive scheme of Federation, with responsible goveTU- 
inent. The details of the federation scheme should be worked out 
without delay, and responsible governnieiit in the Centre should be ’ 
established immediately after the necessary arrangements are com- 
plete, ^An assurance should be given to India that the sehern.e of ' 
federation, of which Provincial autonomy is onlV' a, part, will be- 
implemented with the^ least possible delay. 
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(The Conference adjourned at 7-45 p.m, and resumed at 9-30 

Sir Henry ddney .* M^y liord^ As I imdsrsta^iid. tlic purpose 
of a speecii in this Plenary Session is not to review the whole ^hnsi- 
ness of the Conference and certainly not at this late hour to intro- 
duce new suggestions regarding the future form of goyernment in 
India^ however ingenious they may be, I take it that in this ^Plen- 
ary Session the task of each one of us is to sum up his reaction to 
the proceedings of the Conference as a whole and to relate them to 
the particular school of opinion or interests which he represents. 
In my speech of Hovemher 18th last year at a plenary meeting of 
this Conference I gave reasons for my belief that a federal goverii- 
nient for India wmiiid be a plant of slow growth^ and I pressed some 
•of the conditions adverse to its growth. I asked then that we 
should fix our minds on an immediate advance of a more practical 
kind than this noble, but alas somewhat idealistic vision of an all- 
India Pederation, I said then that my conception of a practical 
measure would be to give India immediately complete Provincial 
autonomy, and, wdien the Provinces had stabilised themselves, allow 
them absolute freedom to federate with those States which were wil- 
ling to enter into association, and so form a number of federated 
units ■which could eventually combine in an all-India Pederation 
with a strong responsible and representative Grovernment. Well, 
.My Lord, wise men are not slaves to their past speeches, and while 
adhering generally to all I said last PTovember I think the element 
of responsibility in the Central Government to which I referred 
should he brought more in the foreground of the picture than I had 
placed it. In a word I agree with so many of my fellow delegates, 
including Sir Hubert Carr and Sir A. P, Patro, that Provincial 
autonomy alone is not enough. It is not enough, not only because 
it will not satisfy the aspirations of large sections of Indian opinion, 
hut because it is unworkable, literally unworkable without some ade- 
quate and appropriate measure of responsibility in the Centre, with 
'Safeguards, Clearly, Sir, any immediate measure of responsibility 
at the Cen.tre for British India is a grave danger to Pederation. It 
may be that political institutions and equally important political 
conventions will arise in British India, that political parties may 
develop. These will make it more and more diffinult when the 
Princes ultimately would come in. These dangers must he guarded 
ngainst at all costs, for there is no permanent hope for India except 
in the all-India Pederation w^hich we around this table have con- 
ceived and worked hard to attain. That must certainly be the over- 
riding condition of any advance at the Centre of the British Goverii- 
iiient. 

Sir, there is another vitally important consideration to which I 
shall confine myself almost entirely. That is the question of the 
minorities, I am^sure that you,' My Lord, and the Prime Minister 
must be heartily sick of these wmrds, for they have been dinned into 
your ears day and^niglit, and all the discussions of this Conference 
-seem to end in a blind alley with the ■words communal safeguard 
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painted on tlie wall. But, My Lord, wliat is weariness of ttie flesi'-*' 
for yon is life and death, to iis'of tlie^ninorities, and particularly ter 
my coiiiiminity, the sinallest and most viiliieral)le of all. 

The Prime Minister, and, I Relieve you, vSir, have always declar- 
ed yourself an optimist. My esteemed friend Malratiiui (iaiidhi Ims 
also made a similar claim. My Lord, I am also an optiinistf biix I 
niig“lit sa.T that when I entered the Minorities Coniinittee I did so 
o])tiiiiisticaliy ; I am sorry, hoxYever, to remark that I leave it mysti- 
optically. I will not travel old ground. My position is stated in 
the document containing the minorities' demands which wms suh- 
mitted to you the last time the Minorities Committee met; and I 
should like to say that those of us who signed that document did so 
not for the purpose of hringing about further schism in Indian 
opinion ; we did so in order to get as great a common measure of 
agreement as possible, so as to limit and define the points of view 
of the varying comniiiiiities and interests as closely and as clearly 
as possible. Any others who like to adhere to that document can 
do so ; but I do claim that it represents a service to India and a 
practical step towards the solution of the community problem. 
Dr. Moonje in referring to the League of Nations when it said that 
it was not right to spoon-feed any minority communities — 

Dr, Mooiije : I did not say it. 

Sir Henry Gidney : — put forward that claim and applied it to 
tlxe minority problem of India. 

Dr, Moonje: It is the London Times " which says so. 

Sir Henry Gidney: Speaking for the community I have the lioii- 
our to represent, let me tell him and the Conference that if he 
includes me in that category, assuming the community has been 
spoon-fed, in our case we have always filled the spoon that has fed. 
us. Let it be clearly understood, Sir, that this agreement is not 
meant to be and will not be an additional cause of strife, but, pro- 
perly interpreted and handled, can and should be of immeasuralile 
assistance to you and your (lovernment in, finding a way and a deei- 
sion through the tangled skein of the intermirigled claims and 
counter-claims of India. That is all I propose to say on the subject 
of the minorities problem. 

As regards my own community, my views and inj claims are. 
already in your possession, and I confid'ently look to you and ilie 
British Government for justice. Sir, for a moment look at the com- 
munity that I represent; hitherto an Indian and not an. Iiidiaii, a 
Briton and not a Briton ; claimed by each when we are useful to 
tliein, rejected when the time comes for the division of political and 
economic guerdons. To you, therefore, and to the British Parlia- 
ment L say that you you have no better and more loyal citizens in 
India than the Anglo-Indian community. To my Indian colIeaguevS 
I say that the self-governing India of the future will have n,o more^ 
trusty citizens than those contributed by my community. We have 
done our best to be loyal to both countries, India and aiul 

we shall continue in that endeavour. To the British I say that our" 
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rpast services entitle ns to the fullest consideration^; indeed, to use 
tlie words of tlie Services siib-Committee, to special and geiieions 
.consideration.’' To my Indian brethren I would say that any hurt 
to niy commimity, with its singular record M service to the State ? 
and the unique part which it has played in the development of 
Indian commimications^ will be a hurt done to the whole body 
politic of India ; and any hurt done to India will be a hurt to my 
■ community. 

Year bv vear are being more and more speedily expropriated 
'.from Services in India which we have built up ourselves, and which 
.are to-day, and I hope will continue to he in the future, the prin- 
.cipal sources of wealth in the country. My friend Mr. Ghuznavi 
referred to the economic position of the Muslims in Bengal. That 
vdescriptioii pales into insignificance w'hen I refer to the position of 
the Anglo-Indians in Government services in Bengal to, -day as com- 
pared with what it was hut a few years ago; indeed, I make bold 
to say that in some services they do not exist ; they have been entire- 
ly replaced by Bengalis under the guise of Indianisation. 

Sir, I say without hesitation or fear of contradiction, that with- 
out the Anglo-Indian community India must have waited for 
decades for the development to which I refer, and also, if it had 
been carried out by Englishmen it would have been at a cost vastly 
'higher. 

Again, Sir, I say I do not want to retraverse old ground; I shall 
'he content v\uth stating our unique position and our special claims, 
and leave it with every confidence in your hand's. 

Before I conclude, M3' Lord, I should like to draw the attention 
•of this Conference to a veiy important matter connected with the 
working of one of the great Imperial Services in India, namel3" the 
Indian Medical Service. Ton mirst be aware that, as a result of 
the Government's omission to deal with the conditions of this Ser- 
vice in a comprehensive and thorough manner, a condition exists 
to-day both in and out of the Indian Medical Service, of intense 
misiinderstandiiig and restless uncertaintqq with the result that this 
onetime magnificent Service is suffering both in prestige and utility. 
This, in mj opinion, is in a very large measure responsible for the 
paucity and inferiority of the candidates who are now being recruit- 
ed b}" nomination in England, and for the acute discontent, amount- 
ing almost to antagonism, in the Indian medical profession towards 
'the present position. 

As a retired officer of the Indian Medical Service, I feel I should 
be failing in m.j duty both to the Service to which I once had the 
honour to belong as also to my country, India, if I failed to impress 
■on you the great harm that is heing done, and will continue to be 
•doiie, to medical science and public” health in' India if the British 
Government vcein suddenly to discontinue the recruitment of British 
I. M.S.^ Officers into the civil medical services of the Provinces. In 
my opinion such recruitment must continue, though in decreasing 
numbers, for some years to come, until Indian medical colleges and 
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liospitals are raised to a standard of efficiency eqiiivaleB.t to tliat of ' 
Siiropean institutes, a state of affairs wliicii certainly does not obtain 
to-day. Also I feel tliat India’s aspirations to control and man lier ■ 
own medical services, and lier desire completely to eradicate all 
racial distinctions and differences between Britisb and Indian 
medical officers must be satisfied witffoiit delay. TJie colour pre-- 
judice, still rampant in India, to my mind, is tlie curse of India 
and must be stopped at all costs. 

Enviewing the discussion on this subject in the Services sub- 
committee, one cannot but be struck with the unreality and. 
impracticability of many of the views expressed. Indeed, My Lord,. 
1 should saj'- that a‘S far as the medical profession, both official and 
noii-oiiicial, in India is concerned, the discussion and findings were 
entirely one-sided and eit: parte, and for these reasons I suggest to ■ 
His Majesty's Government the advisability of the early appoint- 
ineiit of an Expert Goinmittee to go into the matter thoronghiy and. 
fmally. AvS you know, My Lord, iiiaiiy such committees have sat 
on this subject, but not one report has been accepted. It is high 
time that a report acceptable to all was started, for both the British-- 
er and Indian want to know where they stand to-daju 

Before I sit down, I desire to refer to just one other point. If 
our proceedings are to be continued in India by waj of special com- 
mittees or otherwise, I hope very earnestly that the Government will 
see that mj communit}^ and its point of view are adequately repre- 
sented. I am. delighted to know that that remark of mine receives - 
such approval from my colleogiies, and on no account, I would ask. 
Government, let any of these committees examine the question of 
joint versus separate electorates. Eegard that, Sir, as a fixed and 
settled matter. Do not, I beg' of you be persuaded to re-open it, or ■ 
if you do, Sir, you will give rise to the gravest and the most lively 
fears on the part of the communities concerned. 

Moreover, any such effort would be tantamount to discrediting' 
the representative character of the signatories to the joint memo- 
randum we submitted and the authority with which they spoke. 
We could not tolerate such an aspersion, no matter who persuades > 
you to do otherwise. Believe me, Sir, if a>iij such effort is made — 
and’ I believe I speak on behalf of every signatory to that memo- 
randum as also the members of the parties whom they represent — I 
repeat, Sir, if any such effort is made it would raise a storm of^ 
passion which would wipe out all the good work we have done at the- 
Round Table Conference. Settle that problem if you want, your- 
selves— we have asked you do do so — ^but do not re-open it. You. 
have tried it in this country under, as my friend Mrs. Subbarayan 
has said, the fog of November, but you have here elements which 
make more for peace and harmony. Do not attempt to re-open it' 
in the atmosphere of India, surcharged as it is with communal anta-- 
gonisni. Sir, the curtain will soon descend on the final scene we 
are enacting to-day as representatives of India. As one of them 
who truly and authoritatively represents one of the smallest, yet. 
very important, communities of India, I pray that Almighty Pro- 
vidence will so guide you in your decision that India and her various^ 
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comniiinities in working out lier destiny will^ in a spirit of trust- 
and coiifldeiicej and as ckildreii of one united faniily, steadily marcli 
on tlie road to Dominion Status. When that goal is reached I 
feiwently hope — and I appeal to the Mahatma Gandhi w^lio has^- 
refused to recognise my eomninnifcy, for reasons I do not know, with- 
logic I cannot iiiiderstand--— I hope, Sir, that my cominiirdty as a 
member of that family, as it undoubtedly is, will not he foiind 
wanting or be deprived of the opportunity, as we apprehend, in 
helping to shape the future India as we have so materially done for 
the past India now fast disappearing from oiir vision. Sir, I have 
done. I have implicit trust both in Englishmen and Indians to 
help ns in oiir desire, in oiir ambition — help which my commimity 
has by its past and present services worthily merited from both conn*' 
tries. We have always played the game with England and India.- 
All we ask of yon both is to play the game with ns, for believe me, 
My Lord, no commimity in India stands in greater need of protec- 
tion against the danger of having its economic stability utterly 
mined. We are yonr most loyal and patriotic fellow-snbjects. 

I am confident I do not appeal in vain. In the name of Anglo- 
India I place the future of rny community, whose cause I have 
striven to advocate to the best of my ability, before yon, the British 
Cabinet and the British Parliament, with every confidence. 

The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur : Sir, with the presenta- 
tion of the Third Report of the Federal Striictnre Committee we 
have reached a stage in onr deliberations, when before we come to 
look to the details of each individual question involved, we might 
just look back on the whole question of the evolution of a greater 
India in its entirety. 

We have reached a fair amount of agreement on many points^, 
and 've are still trying to find out some sort of solutions about others, 
and the results of all these labours have been encouraging. And 
for all that has been achieved, allow me to thank the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the far-sighted statesmanship, tact, patience and sym- 
pathy with which he has guided the deliberations of the Federal 
Structure Committee. 

I have looked at the Report primarily and naturally from the 
view points of the States, along with it, I have not lost sight of the 
larger and equally pressing and important urge of greater India. 
And it is from these points of view that I am going to make certain 
observations. 

For these last many weeks, the work of the Round Table Con- 
ference and of its Committees has largely turned upon points of 
detail. For this reason, in the remarks that I shall make upon the 
Report of the Federal Structure Committee, I shall venture to* 
spend the time at my disposal in reiterating once again certain 
broad questions of principle which, I suggest, we shall do well to 

* NoTE.~Tlie speeckes, from that of H.H. The Maliaraj Bana of Bliolpur- 
to that of Sir Shah Nawaiz Bhutto, on pages 221 to 238, which are 
iiia,rked with an asterisk, were, by leave of the Conference, a.ri.d in order fee. 
economise time, handed in as written speeches instead of being delivered. 
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keep promill eatly in view^ if we are to attain satisfactorily tiie goal 
towards wliicli we are all striding. 

As the B-eport itself clearly recognises^ it is essential that tlie 
India of the future should include with British India, that ^ Indian 
India/ which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half of the 
area and nearly a quarter of the population of the country.*' 

These two portions of India were spoken of in the first Report of 
the Committee as two '' component elements '' of the future federa- 
tion ; and I suggest that we shall do well to remem.ber that the dis- 
tinction between the Indian States and British India is no mere 
question of coiiYenient nomenclature ; it is in actual fact the distinc- 
tion between two different groups of political units, which distinctly 
possess, as the present Report has it, widely Tarying polities and 
divergent degrees of internal sovereignty.’'’ 

And it is to be remembered that unless what the Report dis- 
tinctly calls the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity ” is arbitrarily to be overborne, the distinction 
between the two parts of India in their peculiar form, is bound to 
persist into the future. 

Just as in certain matters the Provinces of British India enjoy 
pronounced political affinity among themselves, constitutionally 
recognised by the existence of Central subjects and Central legisla- 
tion, so the States will in certain other matters enjoy a community 
of interests peculiar to themselves. 

It seems to me all the more necessary to point out this essential 
factor, in that the framework contemplated in the Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee seems in certain particulars to gloss 
over, ill a manner which I suggest is incompatible 'with the actual 
facts of the situation, the distinction between the tw’O component 
parts of India. 

I would desire in this cormection to draw particular attention to 
paragraph 11 of the Report, in wdiich reference is made to pro- 
posals, which the Committee has not been able fully to discuss, but 
which they recommend for further consideration. 

Among these proposals is one 'which I venture to think will 
demand the most careful consideration from all quarters. It is 
that wffiich proposes a unicameral legislature. 

It has the support of no less a figure on the other side of the 
table, than i\£aliatm.a Gandhi, and several other distinguished mem- 
bex's of the British-Indian Delegation; it has on this side the sup- 
port of our farsighted and veteran statesman. Sir Akbar Hydari; 
it has the support of what I venture to term a great and growing 
body of opinion among those States which favour the entry of 
Indian India into the future structure of all-India through the 
gateway of confederation. 

For my own part, I canont but think that the project of the 
unicameral legislature will serve to obviate maiij^ of the admitted 
■difficulties which at the present moment threaten to postpone the 
ureation of the all-India scheme, which we all desire ; and I earnest- 
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ly trust tliat tlie plan ^YiIl be examined witE tie eare and attention-: 
wiiei its potentialities fully deserve. 

Wliile tie project of a imicamerai federal legislature is one 
wliici is of equal concern to Britisi Indii and tie Indian States, 
tie ^project wliici I desire now to explain and to wiiei I would 
invite tie attention of my colleagues, is mainly one wiiei concerns- 
tie* Indian States. 

Tiis project may ie called for convenience- tie confederation 
plan. 

At tie outset, I desire to remove certain misconceptions wiiei, 
to judge from questions put to me on a previous occasion by my 
learned friend, Sir Tej Baiadnr Saprn, are present to tie minds «>f 
my Britisi-Indian colleagues. I cannot claim to rival my learned 
friend, and tie many distinguisied ornaments of tie Indian Bar 
wio sit opposite to me, in tie arts of debate; and tie explanation 
wiiei I siall give of tie confederation plan will Be tie statements 
of a plain practical man, wio does not pretend to be versed in com 
stitiitional subtleties, but is not witiout some experience of tie- 
practical needs of administration in India. 

My friend, Sir Tej Baiadnr Sapru, argues tiat tie principles- 
of confederation will be a source of conflict between tie States and 
Britisi India. But I would ask Sir Tej Baiadur Sapru wiy ie 
tiinks tiat a confederation of tie States will aggravate tie posi- 
tion, wiiei must in any case arise even in tie legislatures wiiei ie 
contemplates P If questions arise in tie future Federal Legislature' 
wiiei affect tie States as a wiole, does Sir Tej Baiadur Sapru- 
imagine tiat tie States will be prevented from voting together ? In 
fact, we of tie Indian States do not contemplate tie possibility of 
a solid States^ block voting against a solid Britisi-Indian Block, 

If we tiougit otierwise, believe me, Prime Minister,, tie very 
idea of federation would iave entirely disappeared as suddenly as 
it appeared, but tiat I can clearly point out ias not been tie case. 

We iave voluntarily blessed tie idea of joining hands with Bri- 
tish India and we iiniesitatingl}?' proceeded with a conviction of 
tie best of will, trust and mutual accommodation and tie endeared , 
human spirit of live and let live.’^ But further than tiat, we 
earnestly hope that our British-Indian friends in tie legislature 
will be as jealous of safeguarding tie legitimate rights of tie States 
as we ourselves, and tie representatives of tie States will entiiisias- 
tically respond. 

We really contemplate, in fact, with tie greatest confidence that 
tirougiout practically tie entire range of federal matters tie voting 
will be on regional lines; tie StatevS of one region combining with 
tie Provinces on that region^ in order to protect regional interests. 

May I therefore suggest to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru tiat there 
are no grounds for tie apprehension tiat a Confederation of the 
States would cause tie States' representatives to vote in a solid 
Hock, on matters, wiiei under tie plan, wiiei ie accepts, they 
would otierwise treat upon regional lines. 
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Still less substance there seems to me to be, if I may say so, 
■with due respect, in Sir Tej Bahadur^s second objection/ that the 
Confederation will form a siiper-State, and thus reduce the sove- 
reignty of the present States. 

While I am delighted to find that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is so 
generous a champion of our cherished sovereignty for ourselves, I 
would point out to him that if the States enter upon confederation, 
they will not thereby be creating a super-State. 

The Confederation will not be a State at all, it will have neither 
executive nor administrative authority attached to it; it will have 
no sovereignty; it will, in fact, only be a piece of convenient 
machinery created for the expressly limited and specified purpose 
■of arranging the States’ representation in the best form on an all- 
India Federation. 

Finally, I should like to assure Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and my 
British-Indian friends that the project of a States’ confederation 
now counts among its supporters a number of Princes, who are the 
■•supporters of an all-India Federation. 

I should like, therefore, to repeat at this point the conviction 
which I have more than once expressed, that the confederation plan 
is not one to excite alarm or apprehension in the minds of our 
British-Indian fellow-countrymen. It is primarily a project for 
facilitating a large number of Indian States entering into an all- 
India Federation. 

May I take this opportunity of enumerating briefiy the advant- 
ages which it offers, and at the same time of clearing away certain 
of the misconceptions which surround it? 

Let me begin by enumerating some of the admitted difficulties 
which attend the entry of all the Indian States into a future federa- 
tion on a strictly individual basis. 

In the first place, what criterion is tc be adopted for individual 
reprasentation ? Population by itself cannot be a guide; as is 
obvious from the universally admitted necessity providing weight- 
age for the States as a whole in the future federal legislature. 

On the other hand, if sovereignty is to be taken as a criterion, 
States which are fully sovereign ea.niiot be ex[)ecte(l to accept a 
position of inferiority to other units, whose sovereignty is and has 
been no greater. 

To meet this difficulty, it has been suggested that if the States 
find it difficult to agree among themselves as to their individual 
representation b}^ a certain date, an impartial tribunal should be 
set up by His Majesty’s Government, whose delicate mission will 
by no means be easy as it will have to adjust with great tact and 
justice and he guided by the two important criteria of sim and 
■sovereignty. 

But wmuld it not be better to avoid the heart-burning, and the 
naiises of future , disxmity, to which this procedure might give rise, 
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hj arraiiging for a collective representation, which the States could 
■work out for tiieinselves, as circumstances require? 

Indeed, the more closely we scrutinise^the suggestions put for- 
ward regarding States’ representation in tne Report of the Federal 
Structure Goniniittee, the more deeply I am impressed by the diffi- 
culties which threaten progress. 

The Report contemplates an Upper House of 200 and' a Lower 
House of 300, in which the States’ representatives will number 80 
und 100 respectively. I must take this opportunity of entering my 
uwn emphatic caveat, which I am convinced has the support of 
the vast majority of the Princes in the Chamber, and of practically 
.all of those outside, against the proportionate strength allocated 
respectively to 'the Indian States and to British India. 

The claim which we put forward for a fifty-fifty representation 
in the Upper House, I wish to make clear, was conceived in no 
bargaining spirit ; it rested upon a solid' question of principle. This 
principle wms, that the two federating parts of India should be 
equally represented in that Chamber which voiced the views of the 
various federating governments as a whole. We maintained, as 
■W'e still maintain, that it is no policy to keep one of the two great 
elements of federation in . a perpetual statutory minority in the 
Federal Chamber, especially the one, which* as a sacrifice is pur- 
posely deviating from its sovereign position to help the realisation of 
an all-I^idia Federation. This argument itself calls aloud for just 
decision, as I feel sure it wull go a long wav for the future peace 
.and goodwill. 

But whether the proportion ultimately remains as suggested in 
^he Federal Structure Committee’s Report, or whether we take the 
more equitable course which I am now advocating, my initial con- 
tention remains the same, namely, that in any Federal Legislature 
of practicable size, the actual number of seats available to the 
Indian States’ representatives wfill necessitate so considerable an 
amount of grouping, that the individual representation will be auto- 
matically ruled out so far as a very large number of States are coii- 
oerned. And I must put on record my considered apprehension 
that if the principle of individual representation is adopted, and if 
its application to the States as a whole is thus circumscribed by the 
rigid requirements of practical necessity, many States which have 
hitherto announced their approval of the scheme of federation as, a 
general conception will be compelled to withdraw their support. 

On the other hand, if the vision of individual representation for 
■all Chamber States disappears, the great majority of the States will 
find themselves equal partners in a States’ confederation which will 
jointly return all the States’ representatives. Such a project, which 
will reconcdle the dignity and the individual existence of the States, 
with the practical reqiiirements of the new Constitution is, as I 
have already said,, receiving growing support from among those 
'States whose natural anxieties have been aroused by the realisation 
Hiat individual representation is impossible for them. 


E.T.C, 
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I would fiirtlier point out in passing tliat tlie plan o£ confedera- 
tion proTides an easy^ and indeed a seini-aiitoinatic solution for tlie- 
ciifficiiity discussed in paragraplis 15 and 16 of the Report^ which 
will certainly raise if the entire body of Indian States do not d'esire- 
to enter federation in the first instance. 

I am eoiivinced that the more closely this plan is examlnedj ihe- 
inore clearly will it appear that it will solve a variety of intricate 
questions, which are certain to arise between the States inter sCy 
connected with the allotment of representation to particular inter- 
ests, and the redistribution wliicli will be necessary consequent upon 
the entry of further vStates into the federation. Moreover, it will 
once for all exorcise that spectre which has from time to time alarni- 
eel the truest and n^ost entliiisiastic supporters of the federal idea, 
namely, the virtual impossibility under any scheme of individual 
representation, of fitting a very large number of States, big and 
small, to the framework of a greater India. 

Eiirther, if I may be so bold as to say so, I believe that there are^ 
features in the eoiifederation plan, which would appeal very strongly 
to our Britisli-Indian friends. Hot only wdli thivS plan facilitate 
the rapid' entry of States into the federation, and thus enable the- 
scheme of alhindia to be initiated with the least possible delay,, 
but ill addition, it contains within itself the germ of a great educa- 
tive Biachiiiery, which will encourage the various States, by moral 
persuasion and by the force of practical example, to pursue the 
ideals inherent in Federation; to modify in a true sense where essen- 
tially needed tlieir administrations, which will in no w-ay be foreign 
to the genius of the people of the land. In short we shall fully 
justify our peculiar existence and he worthy and helpful partners 
ill the great scheme for the land of our birth, where we are no 
strangers and where our inherent and genuine love for that great 
country is second to none. 

Besides, such a macliinery as this will immensely facilitate the 
task of the federal executive in securing the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the States in all federal activities. 

Finally, it has to he ixmrenihered that under the plan of con- 
federation, the representatives of the Indian States who will sit side- 
by side with the representatives of British India, will not he mere 
nominees, but will themselves have passed through a process of very- 
real, though perhaps restricted, election. 

The mere fact that the plan of confederation lias been hailed by 
so .many representatives of the medium sissed and smaller States as* 
a solution of the practical difficulties attending their entry into aii' 
all-India Federation, has ■ perhaps of itself been responsible for- 
creating certain apprehensions in the minds of the greater States. 
I am convinced that these apprehensions will divsappear, as the. 
details of the scheme become better known. 

It would obviousljr be unfair to expect the bigger .States to coii“ 
tent themselves with a single vote in the. Electoral College, side by 
side with single votes of the smaller States., A. position so illogical. 



has never been coiitemplatecL It is proposed that the greatest 
States shall be entitled to a number of pennaiieiit seats, in propor- 
tion to their actual importance. These permanent seats must, of 
course, be lillecl by the Electoral College fro^ the c^iiota of represen- 
tatives nominated by each big State, so than if a State having four 
permanent seats were' to iiominate only four candidates, a ll loxir 
woiijd automatically be adopted hj the Electoral College. 

The nomination of a greater number of candidates would not 
only enable the College to elect from that panel the best indivi- 
duals; but would also, place at the disposal of the College, for the 
purpose of the representation of regional and special interests, an 
adequate supply of trained intelligence in which the greater States 
are fortunately so rich. 

Indeed, one fascinating feature of the confederation plan is its 
accommodating flexibility ; and the manner in which it can be adapt- 
ed to meet the requirements of the bigger, as well as the smaller 
States, which if I may say, will be for the undisputed benefit to 
both ; as well as to provide for the representation of regional and 
special interests. : 

In my judgment, it is this plan and this plan alone, which pro- 
vides the solution of many apprehended difficulties, and I confi- 
dently commend it to the favourable notice of all those who are true 
supporters of an all-India Federation. 

I thank you, vSir, for giving me the opportunity to make these 
-observations. 

^'Naivah Liaqat Hayat Khan : Sh\ when the general idea of 
■federation was first adumbrated at the last Plenary Session of the 
Round Table Conference, several of the Indian Princes forming part 
of the Delegation on behalf of the Indian States at the Conference 
welcomed the proposal as the best solution of Iiicliabs abstruse poli- 
tical problems. They did so in an extremely patriotic spirit, inspir- 
ed and animated with the desire to assist Indians achievement of 
hfir destined position in the British Commonwealth of Hations — a 
Commonwealth that will go down in hivStory as the most perfect 
achievement of human organisation. Their general acceptance of 
the idea of federation gave a direct lie to the charge that has ^ so 
often been made that the Indian Princes are opposed ^ to British 
India'’ s legitimate political aspiyations. It cannot be disputed for 
a moment that the representatives of the Indian States at the last 
'Se^ssion of the Round Table Conference generailr^ blesse^l the con- 
ception of an all-India Eederatioii, because^ the}" were of the opiii- 
ion that, a federal constitution would be in the best interests o.t 
India as a whole. It is also true that they welcomed the ^ idea ^ of 
federation as an ultimate goal, fully conscious of the fact that the 
federal constitution would involve a certain amount of sacrifice on 
their part. It is, however, equally true that none of the Princes 
present at the Round Table Confemnce contemplated a sclieine of 
federation which did not adequately safeguard their sovereignty 
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and internal independence to a degree necessary to perpetuate tie 
autonomous cliaracter of tlieir States, 

Wlieii, tliereiore^ on tlieir return to India^ tie proposed sclieine- 
of federation was carefully examined by tie States, seYeral of tlie.’ 
Princes wlio had played a leading role in tie deliberations of tliiS' 
august Conference last year, inchidiiig His Highness of Patiala,, 
came to the definite and inevitable conclusion that the sobeme out'* 
lined here had to be carefully re-examined and substantially supple- 
inented before’" the majority of the States conlcl reasonably be- 
expected to accept tlie proposals. Such an attitude on the part of 
some of the important States has unfortunately been misunderstood' 
in certain quarters; indeed, the Memorandum on Federation issued 
by Tbe Maliaraja of Patiala emphasizing this point of view evoked, 
a great deal of criticism and controversy. But I contend, and I 
contend very strongly, with due deference to the eminent constitu- 
tion-makers at this Conference, tbat this attitude on the part of the- 
States is not only reasonable but fully justified hj the circumstances- 
of tlie case. The Indian Princes would be betraying the sacred- 
trust and duty which Divine Providence has imposed on them in 
the interests of their States and their subjects if they accepted any 
scheme of constitution which would gradually lead to the dis- 
appearance of their individual and separate existence. 

It would be perfectly fair on the part of the British-Indian 
representatives to Ovsk the Indian States to make sacrifices in the- 
common interests of a greater India; it would be perfectly legiti- 
mate on their part to expect that the Princes should willingly and 
gladly cede a certain amount of their power and authority to the 
newly constituted Federal Government, in order to create one, 
united, and undivided India, for the benefit of the three hundred 
and fifty millions of India'’s sons and daughters; but, certainly, It 
cannot be legitimately argued that the Princes should, in course of 
time, sacrifice all that they possess, all that they cherish, all their 
sacred heritage and legacy, in order that British India may realise 
its political ambition. If the States are expected to make sacrifices 
in the interests of India as a whole, British India must equally be' 
prepared to make sacrifices, and the future constitution of India 
must be framed and constructed in a spirit of generous compromise, 
I wotild, therefore, appeal to my brothers in British India — and to^ 
rny British-Indian colleagues here — to be as generous to the States- 
as the States a, re to them, and so make the States’ cause their own,. 
As the accredited representative of His Highness The Maharaja of 
Patiala who, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, blessed 
the conception of federation at the last Plenary Session of this 
epoch-making Conference, but who, in the interests of the States, 
also criticised the scheme outlined in the report of the Federal 
Structure Committee, I can assure my British-Indian colleagues 
that the Indian States are fully alive to the legitimate political 
.aspirations of , British India and are fully prepared , to make such 
sacrifices as may be necessary in order to help British India realise 
her legitimate aspirations, but I 'must also assure my colleagues that 
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no constitiitional sciieine would be acceptable to tlie vast majority of 
tbe States wiiicb did not recognise and appreciate two fundamental 
principles w^bicb tbe States are not prepared to abandon. In tiie 
first place^ any constitutional scbeme w^ieb it is intended’ tliat the 
States slioiild accept must necessarily recognise tbe incontrovertible 
fact tliatj vcbereas tlie Indian States enjoy and exercise sovereign 
power and autboritV; tbe otlier federating units of the proposed 
federation are neither sovereign nor autonomous : hence, the con- 
stitution must necessarily provide adequate and* substantial safe-^ 
guards for the maintenance and preservation of the internal sove- 
reignty of the States, dio scheme of constitution which does not: 
pay due regard to this important factor will. I can assure my coi-- 
leagues, be acceptable to the majority of Indian States. Secondly, 
if the British-Indian representatives at this Conference desire that ■ 
the bulk of the Indian vStates should enter the proposed all-India 
Federation, the federal constitution must provide for the mainten- 
ance and preservation of the traditional and time-honoured rela^ 
tions between the States and the British Crown. The Indian States 
would not, I am sure, be prepared to accept any scheme of constitu- 
tion in which they would be placed in such a position as would 
deprive them of the necessary right and povcer to maintain their 
relations of amity and friendship with the British Crown, I sub- 
mit, with all due deference, that the scheme which has been elabor- 
ated at the Federal Structure Committee this j’ear, and which has 
been placed before the Conference for our consideration, does not 
adequately recognise these two principles, and therefore must be 
substantially altered in order to make it acceptable to the States in 
general. i 

Sir, wuth your permission, I wull now proceed to cite one or two 
instances, to substantiate the contention I have advanced that, in 
the proposed constitution, the position of the States will not be 
sufficiently safeguarded to enable them to discharge satisfactorily 
their obligations to the Crown, as well as their trust towards their 
subjects. ; j 

Let us take, for instance, the question of the representation of 
the States in the Federal Houses. The Federal Structure Commit- 
tee have recommended that the Upper Chamber should consist of 
200 members, in which the allotment of seats of the States should 
be in the proportion of 40 per cent.,^ or approximately 80 seats. As 
regards the Lower Chamber, they have suggested that it should 
comprise 300 representatives, and the allotment of seats to the States 
should be in the proportion of 33| per cent., or approximately lOO;- 
seats. So far as the Lower Chamber is concerned, the proportions: 
suggested are unobjectionable; since on the analogy of other Federa- 
tions, the criterion for the allotment of seats should be primarily,., 
and subject only to minor modifications, the population ratio. But 
in the tipper House this . criterion cannot be admitted. Here we 
are dealing wdtli the Governments of the federating units ; we are 
concerned with the ■ federating Provinces ' of British India 
on the one hand, and on the other, with the federating Indian States. 
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ratio of allotment of seats between the two parties of tlie Eedera- 
tion, wili necessarily eoiidem.ii tlie ludian States to a position of 
perpetual iiiferiority, Butiit is obvious tliat if these proportions 
are finally accepted by His Majesty's Goveriimeiit and by the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the Indian Suites will undoiibtedPr be placed in a 
position of perpetual minority. It has been argued that, on the 
basis of population, the Indian States are not entitled to claim a 
larger number of 'seats than the number that has been recoiiinieiided 
by the Federal Structure Committee. I would, however, Iminbly 
point out that the ratio of population is not the main factor and 
•should not be the guiding principle in the constitution, which we 
are engaged in devising’ for the benefit of India as a whole. 
Further, the basis of population lias been disregarded even in the 
allotment of seats to the various Provinces which comprise British 
India to-day. To cite one instance onhy the Committee have 
recommended that the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal should, 
have an equal number of representatives in the Federal House, 
although Bengal has double the population of the Presidency of 
Bombay. Similarly, other instasices could safely be cited from the 
Report of the Federal Structure Committee. All these so-called 
exceptions to the general rule of the basis of population have been 
supported on the ground that in all these cases considerations of 
commercial and political importance must undoubtedly prevail. In 
all fairness to the States, I submit, similar considerations should 
prevail when the question of their representation in the Federal 
Houses is being examined. The States are undoubtedly entitled to 
larger representation on the ground of their political importance 
and internal sovereignty. Tlie 3 ^ are also entitled to claim larger 
representation, in view of the fact that tliej?- do not in any manner 
improve their legal status and position by accepting the Federal 
scheme, whereas British India wili certainly be able to realise one 
of its political aspirations. There is another iniportaiit point which 
must not be ignored. When at the last plenary session of this Con- 
ference, the Indian States accepted the principle of federation, they 
'did so because they were informed that His Slajesty’^’s Government 
would not be prepared to concede responsibility at the Centre to 
British India until and unless the Indian States agreed to enter 
the Federation and thereby exercise a stabilising influence on the 
British-Indian elements. With, clue deference I would urge that, if 
that has been the object of inviting the Indian States to join the 
proposed all-India Federation, siireG’- the object will be totaih' frus- 
trated if the scheme nov7 evolved m acepted by His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, because the Indian States will, under the proposed scheme, 
be placed in such a position of hopeless minorit;r t.liat the question 
of exercising any kind of stabilising influence will never arise. 

For these reason.s T am authorised to lend my fullest support on . 
behalf of The Maharaja of Patiala to the scheme which rcas devised 
at the Bombay Conference of Princes held in August last.,, and 
which has now been laid before this Conference so succinctly and 



elearN by The Maliaraja of Indore and has been so ably supported 
by His Higliness of Dliolpnr. 

It will be noticed tbat tbe sclieme* wbicli is novv being put 
icrward as an alternative proposal differs from tlie scieme elaborated 
at tlie Federal Structure Committee tliis year on two fundaniental 
and essential points. In tlie first place tlie corner stone of tlie 
alternative constitution is tire combination or confederation of 
Indian States. Tliis Gonfederation, it is firinly believed, will 
obviate several difficulties wliicli miglit otlierwise arisen For 
instance, it is difficult to conceive of a federal constitution with 
siieli a vast nnmber of States as exist in India to-day. Indeed, 
the history of federal constitiitions does not fiiriiisli a single prece- 
dent in wliicli snch a large number of component states have been 
successfully grouped together. On the contrary, there is ample 
evidence to indicate that a federal constitution, even when embrac- 
ing a small group of homogeneous states, cannot prove to be stable 
or successful in the absence of strong centripetal forces. I there- 
fore submit that if the principle of confederation is not accepted, 
the proposed constitiitioii will prove to he unwieldy and unworkable. 
Further, the constitution as framed by the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee cannot provide adequate and satisiaetoiy representation of 
all the federating units, if the States and the British Indian 
Provinces individually are treated as federating units of the 
proposed constitution. This difficulty is, howeveay easily solved if 
all the States which are so closely linked together by racial, cultural 
and political ties, are grouped together in one solid compact body 
tor the purpose of federation with British India, In other words, 
if we have two federating units, namely, the Federation of the 
British Indian Provilices and the Confederation of the States, 
instead of more than 400 federating units as under the proposed 
constitution, it will undoubtedly facilitate the smooth and successful 
working of the new constitution for India. 

There is another important factor which must not be lost sight 
of. If the Confederation of States is carried into efiect, and this 
Confederation constitutes a part of the proposed Federation, it will 
undoubtedly strengthen the position of the States in the future 
polity of India. The Confederation of States as proposed in the 
alternative schem.e will be in a position to exercise a stabilising and 
sobering iiifliienee on the extreme elements in the Federal Const!” 
tiition instead of being in a hopeless position of perpetual minority, 
as would undoubtedly be the ease if the scheme as elaborated in the 
Federal vStriicture Committee were finally accepted and brought 
into force. The claim of the vStates for equal representation in the 
Upper House is also strengthened, if the Confederation of the States 
is carried into effect, and there are consequently only tvu StatcvS 
constituting the Federation instead of a large number of component 
units. It is our firm belief that with these two different interests, 
the>se two federating' units differing in regard to political culture 
and tradition, seeking their fullest development in association or 
combination in the greatest interest, of India as a whole, these two 
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ciiffereiit ciiixiires wiili two diitere.iiT political ideals acting and 
reacting on eacli other, will, uiidonbtediT be able to produce a 
polity peculiar to India and best suited to the needs and require- 
ments of the soil. Tbe lecond point or fundamental difference 
between tlie selicme eyolyed at the Federal Structure Committee 
and the alternative proposals wliieli we have put forward relates to 
the cpestion of the method of representation of the States in the 
Federal Houses.,^ The alternative proposals provide a lialf-way 
house, a compromise between the principles of iinrestricted election 
■and of irndiiiited nomination. Oiir scheme postulates tlie election 
of the representatives of the States by the Cliamber of Princes which 
it is proposed tvoiild eonstitiite an Electoral College for the Con- 
federation instead of the representatives being nominated by each 
individual state. It is therefore clear that the representatives of 
the States under tJie alternative scheme will represent the collective 
interest of the Confederation as a wliole, and will thus be in a 
position to promote the interests of the States when there is a clash 
between the ideals of the States and the democratic ideals of British 
India, 

Sir, it cannot for a moment be disputed that the Indian States 
have so far been the noted and remarkable repositories of all that 
is best in Indian art and culture. If India is to retain her indivi- 
duality in the domain of art, literature, and politics, the Indian 
vStates'must necessarily play an increasingly important role in the 
future polity of India, and if the Indian States are to acquire a 
greater importance in the future constitution, then I would submit 
that the alternative scheme provides a better and more expedient 
solution of the most difficult problem which faces us to-day. I 
would therefore appeal to you for earnest' and serious consideration 
of the proposals with which are associated the names of Their 
Highnesses of Indore, Patiala and Dholpiir, and which are 
supported by a large section of the Princes' camp — I wotild appeal 
to you for your serious examination of these proposals in the interest 
of India, in the interest of Great Britain, and in tile greaier 
interest of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

-Si?' Muhammad Melir Shah: Sir, I represent in this Conference 
the great landowners as well as the or spiritual leaders of the 
Muslims in the Punjab. The class to which I belong is one that 
naturally keeps itself above corjamiinal strife, and my family in 
particular have been well-knovm as men of moderate views. I 
came to this country in the hopes of helping to solve the communal 
tangle. I deeply regret that we have not been successful. We 
have all tried oiir best, but I am sorry to say that' the majority 
community, who should have dealt vrith'iis as an elder brother' deals 
with a tmiiiiger, have failed to play their part. 

I know that some people like to fasten the blame for our com- 
munal trouoles^on the British Government. I am in a position to 
say that this charge is unfounded, l^or does not the Government 
know verj well that these comiminal troubles ultimately do no good 
to aiirbodj , certainir not to the' third pa.rtTp In the first place, 
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tliey put a^stop to all constructiTe work and to every class of pro- 
dnctive activity. By interfering witli tiie well-being of the people^^ 
they bring trade to a standstill. A^rid what Government can 
approve of such a state of affairs? 

Again, comninnal squabbles between two parties, one of w^liicli 
iS stronger than the other, end by making both the contending 
parties enemies of the third party. In the struggle Government 
have to help novv one party and noiv the other, with the result that 
in the end the smaller party comes to feel that it has nothing to 
again from Government and joins the stronger party. This is 
what happened in Bengal after the revocation of the P^artition, as 
yon heard last Saturday iToni the lips of my friend, Mr. Fazl-iil- 
Hiiq. I feel that the time has come for His MajestyG Governmeiit 
to settle the commimal question finally, after making such 
immediate enquiries on the spot as they may consider necessary. 
I trust that the announcement which the Prime Minister is going tO' 
make^ to-morrow will incdiide the immediate creation of some 
machinery that will help him to do this. 

In common with my Muslim brethren, I stand for constitutional 
advance in India, hoth at tire Centre, and in the Provinces, uii 
sound logical lines, and I support generally the views put forward 
by OUT revered leader, His Hip'hness the Aga Shan; I believe^ 
however, in steady progress, which, of course, need not be slow 
progress. As an important step in that direction, I support the 
idea of an Advisory Federal Council, recently circulated by Mm 
Gandhi. From the experience I have had of the working of Gov- 
ernment at the Centre, I think it will be ail to the good if the 
various Governments of the future Federation are made to come 
together regularly, with the object of making their views felt bv 
the Central Government. 

While welcoming the principle^ of federation, however, I am 
against any xmdue advantages, political or financial, bein»‘ given 
to the Indian States, in order to induce them to come into it" "l am 
very glad to find that the able Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal, whom all Indians, including 
his Muslim colleagues hold in the highest esteem, has, in his 
Memorandum of ISth January, 1931, asked for representation only 
according to population in the Lower House of the Central Legis- 
lature This is after all but just. In my vievf the States are not 
entitled to representation in either House of the Federal Legislature 
except on the basis of population, ' 

I am suipiiseci, Sir, that in the course of this Plenary Session 
so little has been said regarding the need for an immediate loosen- 
mg ot the control of the Secretary of State over the Government 
Ox India, This control has been irksome enough in the past and 
IS now an anachronism. There is^ certainly no" excuse for it now 
with so able and experienced a Viceroy as Lord Willingdon at the 
^ uf 1 I trust that this illustrious statesman 

will be left alone xor the next, few 7 /ears to guide the destinies of 
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In conciiisioii, Sir, I wish to place on record that we Moslems 
of India will not accept any constitution wliick does not satisfy 
tile reasonable demands oi^ our eoiiuriiinity. Amongst tlie matters 
to wliieli I attack special iinportaiice are tlie maiiitenaiice of tke 
majorities in tlie Punjab and in Bengal, tlie setting-up oi tke 
kTortk-West Frontier lk*oviiice as a Unit of tke Federation op 
absolutely tke same status as tke other CTOTeriiork Provinces, and 
fiiiailv, the setting-up of Sind as a separate Province. 

*l/r. S'hica Eao : Sir, I wisk to make a brief statement in my 
pei'vsonal capacit^n Mr. Girl spoke on Saturday for tke entire 
Indian Labour Delegation, and I have not muck to add, so far as 
lailioiir is concerned, to wliat lie said, I lielieve. Sir, in one of tiie 
Ibu’jiie Minister’s first speeches after the last general election he 
said that as Prime Minister, lie will never overlook the claims of 
the millions of tlie workers in this country. I hope that in the 
work that lies ahead in regard to constitution-building for India, 
he will give a similar assiiiknce to the workers of my country. 

There is one point on wliieli I should like to say a word. A 
Boundaries Commission will, I expect, be appointed as soon as 
possible. I submitted a iiiemorandiim this year on the need for 
creating a separate Earnataka province by the amalgamation of all 
the Kanarese-speaking areas in the Bombay and Madras Presiden- 
cies. I shall not go into details; but in regard to Karnataka- and 

may I add, Andhra — about which Mr. Giri submitted a memoran- 
dum — the case for separation has been elaborately worked out with 
remarkable precision. The Nehru Eeport made a special reference 
to these two areas, and the All Parties’ Conference at Lucknow in 
1928, in adopting the Eeport, passed a resolution in favour of 
making Karnataka and Andhra autonomous units of administration. 
They would be financially self-supporting, the large majority of the 
inhabitants of these areas have put forward the claim; and both 
areas satisfy, it seems to me, every test that can be applied for the 
creation of new Provinces. I hope, therefore, they will receive the 
earliest attention. 

Now, I must pass on to another point in wliieli I have already 
taken some interest, namely Burma. A Eouiul Table Conference 
has commenced its work for framing a constitution for a separated 
Burma, and we have been told that in this India’s representatives 
have no place. It seems to me. Sir, that the whole c[iiestioii of 
Burma’s future has been dealt \“.,ih from the beginning in a highj.}" 
unsatisfactory manner. It was brought on the agenda Vvokhoiit 
notice to us last yean, and after about lialf-an-hour’s discussion, 
the Conference in Cornniittee declared itself in favour of separation. 
In the siib-Committee, one or two of the members of the British 
Delegation recognised the unfairness of such a hurried decision of 
^ qnestion. I^'hen I raised it in the Committee, on 
Lord EiisselPs pport of the sub-Comniittee, there were several 
speech ey, practically all of them against an aiuiouncement of 
sepaxation without an adequate opportunity being given to all 
sections, of Biirman .and Indian opinion to expx^ess tlieir opinion. 



OtimatelY, Sir, you gaYe an assurance to Mr. Jiniiali tliat rre 
shonld liane an opportunity of discussing tiie question at a Plenary 
Session. Ten of us, including Messrs. Cliiiitainani and Mody, 
are not here to-day, sent a, written statement to the Prime Minister 
on lytli Jaiiiiary this year, requesting His Majesty’s (jOYermnent 
not to coniniit theniselves to a nolicY of separation without iiirtlier 
discussion. To our surprise and regret, Yn found that in the Prime 
Miiiisterns eoncdiidiiig speech in the aiternoon of That day , a pro- 
Yisional ariiiouiiceiiient Yurs made in faYOur of separation. 

An ofB.cial Committee was appointed siihsequeiitly in India, 
consisting* of Mr. Mixon and Sir Henry lioY'ard, to uTjrk out the 
financial consequences of separation of both countries. I should 
haYe thought that in work of this character, the Committee would 
include non-official Indians and Biirinans. Hou'eTer, the Mixoii- 
Howard report is a remarkable docimient. It is remarkable mainly 
for the reason that uTiiie it disagrees uath Sir Walter Laytoiils 
conclusions as embodied in the Simon Report, there seems to be 
very little agreement betY^een Mr. Mixon and Sir Henry HoYmrd 
in their discussion of the details of the scheme. 

It is not for me to discuss hoY’ the Burma Conference Yull or 
should discharge its primary task of framing a constitution for a 
separated Burma. But I observe that the Conference is also to 
discuss the relations between Burma and India. I cannot iiiider« 
stand Yuth Ydiom that discussion is to take place, if India’s repre- 
sentatives are not present in the Conference. May I here quote a 
brief sentence from the first speech that Lord Russell made as Chair- 
man of the Burma sub-Committee on 5tli December last year? 
Referring to the suggestion for a separate Burma Round table 
Conference to be held in due course in London, Lord Russell said : — 
It is obvious, of course, that India Y'ould wish to be repre- 
sented on that Conference to some extent, no doubt, in regard 
to questions that would arise.’’ 

We understood that to mean that India’s representatives vcoiild 
have a place on that Conference. But, Sir, our request for the 
election of ten of our Delegates to the Burma Conference has now 
been rejected. 

I want to refer also to the communique issued on 2ist August 
this year by His Majesty A Government, announcing the Burma 
Conference, It vras one of the final acts of the Labour GoYenmieiit, 
Ydien Mr. PCedgwood Beiiii wms Secretaiw of State for India, The 
communique stated that the Burma Conference Ymuld meet after 
the completion of the Y'Ork of the Pederal Structure siib-Committee 
but before the termination of the Plenary Session of the Indian 
Conference ; and that the Ymrk of the Burma Conference Ymiild be 
open to review to all' parties concerned.” We understood the 
communique to mean that the Prime Minister’s assurance, given 
last year, would be carried out at least at this Plenary Session, 
and Y~e, vdio are certainly the foremost among all the parties con- 
eeriied, wmiild have an opportunity to review^ the uvork of the Burma 
Conference. 
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Sir-j since tlie issue of that coimnuaique, there has been a change 
of goTenimeiit in this eouiitiy after the last general election. The 
preoecupatioiis of the iiev/ ^Goveriuneiit have possible prevented it 
‘from eommencing the work of the Burma Conference in the maimer 
and at the time indicated in that coirimuiiiqiie. But wliat is the 
.result? We are deprived of the opportunity, which we expected 
to have, of reviewing the work of the Burma Conference, and 
partieiilarlj, the Telatioiis between the two coimtriy^. The Burma 
Conference is deprived of contact with us in their deliberations. 
One thing. Sir, is edear. There can no final decisions yintil 
India — not only the Government of Indie — lias had her say in^tlie 
matter, I Iiope it may be possible for the Government to declare 
before the conclusion of this Conference how and when that oppor- 
tunity will be given to India, 

I have referred at some lengtli to the problem of Burma for two 
reasons. In the first place, I am keenly interested in the future of 
that Province. But an even more important reason is that there 
is some danger that the fate of the Burm.a Conference may also 
overtake the Indian Conference. Sir. the history of constitutional 
reforms for India has been a peculiar one. In 1924, a Labour 
Government appointed the Reform Enquiry Committee, knowui as 
the Muddimaii Committee. It made hopeful progress for a time ; 
but just at the crucial moment, the Labour Government resigned, 
and at the general election, the Conservative Party won and 
assumed office. The result wms seen immediately in the Majority 
Report of the Miiddimazi Committee; both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports were rejected by the Government, and the Simon 
Commission was appointed. Bitter agitation followed, there was 
boycott and civil disobedience. The Eoiiiid Table Conference v-as 
ultimately called by a Labour Government in 1930. In what spirit 
it was conceived, and in what manner it would have continued its 
work was shown by Mr, Wedgwood Benn in the splendid speech lie 
made this afternoon. But there has again been a general election 
in this country and a National Government is now in powe.r. But, 
at least, Sir, there is the same Prime Minister. He is committed 
to the position outlined in his final speech on 19th January last. 
Only recently, he declared that not only he, but the whole Goverii- 
meiit stancls^ by that policy. It would have helped us in this 
plenary session, if before the conclusion we could have • had the 
announcement which he is making to-morrow. ’ We shall have no 
opportunity of expressing our views on the official statement of 
His ^Majesty's Government. We do not know if there will be a 
contimiatioii of the work hegtin in this Conference, after we disperse 
to-morrow. But I profoundly trust that there may be no repetition 
of the history of 1924. During the last vseven years, India has 
changed rapidly. The masses are more awake and better organised 
than they were a few years ago. Their discontent, for a variety 
of reasons, some ' permanent, others I hope temporally has never 
■ been deeper. ^Tlie breakdown, . of this Conference will involve both 
Indm , .and this country in a disaster which will make frieiidlv 
lelations ' between, the two countries impossible in the fixture. 
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"^Sir Shah Naivaz Bhutto: Sii% I must tliank tou in tlie first 
instance^ for liaving afforded me an opportiiniiy to express iily 
Y iews regarding tlie deliberations over wfitcli we have been engaged 
lor the last three montlis. Oiir time, Sir, being limited, hit speech 
.must, of necessity, be short; but short as it may be, I can assure 
.you that the views expressed therein lack nothing in sincerity of 
purpose. 

I do not propose to refer to the many controversial questions 
■which I think have been sufficiently dealt with by my distinguished 
predecessors. 

The Conference has come to an end without achieving any 
■tangible result, and we are all anxiously looking forward to the 
statement the Prime Minister proposes to make in winding up the 
-discussions. Whatever that statement may be, I am confident that 
dhe significance of the discussions could not have been missed by 
him. There has been a sharp cleavage of opinion between the 
different sections, specially in regard to the position of the minori- 
ties, What the minorities have been clamouring for is not power, 
hut the right to existence. They refuse to agree to any constitm 
tion in which their just and reasonable claims do not find a place. 
Any transfer of power in order to be real, workable and beneficial, 
'■must be made having these facts in mind. 

Let me at once say that if we have failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the question of minorities, the blame lies on the shoulders 
‘of those who lightly brush aside safeguards for minorities in any 
constitutional change. I deeply regret that even the Prime Minis- 
ter’s personal efforts to adjust differences were of no avail. 

Sir, I come from an agricultural class of people who form 85 
per cent, of His Majesty’s subjects in India, and venture to think, 
nan have claim to some knowledge of their needs and difficulties, 
.It is very hard for many here to conceive the state of things in the 
-countryside. I am told that the Congress represents this class of 
His Majesty’s subjects too, I seriously ask them if they have 
-devoted any attention to the amelioration of the condition of these 
people. Is the stirring up of an agitation at Bardoli and the 
raising of the Hindu tenants against their Muslim landlords in the 
United Provinces an indication of their interest? 

Sir, the state of these people has been daily growing from bad to 
worse since the reforms. Taxes have risen, poverty is rampant 
among them, and their land has already slipped out of their hands 
into the hands of the moneylenders and the capitalists, who charge 
'35 to 50 per cent, interest. What is the good of responsible Gov- 
ernment, if these conditions cannot be improved? It is only by 
making the admini-stration cheaper, purer and more sympathetic 
'towards their needs that ■you can bring contentment and prosperity. 

The reasons that have enabled the Congress to secure its present 
preponderating influence on the political situation, are not far to 
.seek. Mostly they are economic. But it is also mj considered 
^opinion that this body includes many whom racial discrimination 



aiid lao.k of equal opportunities liave driven into it. Eeniove tliat. 
ilifccriiiiiiiatiuu, gnaiit equal o]:)port unities to yuiir Iiidiau felLjw 
srdijeets, iiiaiiitaiu law' and order, protect the people, from the 
tTrannv O-f la\v-hrea.kers who, in their hearts believe in Ccvustitm 
tiuiud advaiK.-e, and rviium you have ceased to sii])po.rt at preseqt — 
30311 cannot plat' tlie dual role of be^egar and Governinent at the same 
time — and ciiitivaie your friends. Do this and the British eon- 
aectioii with India may ‘yet continue for veiT ionga 

I now turn mi' aitention to the separation 01 Sind, the Province 
1 eoiue from. It is dirlicult to offer arsi^ detailed criticis]ii on the 
Eeport 1.1' the Einance Committee on the se]:)arati(jn of Sind. It is 
clear, however-, that tlie Committee have exa.ggerated the amount 
of the dehcit that Siml would be iiicii.rring if separated from 
Bombay. In coming to thei'i coiielusions;, tliei' have failed to take 
into ac'eonnt the world eonditions of the last three years. With 
improvements in these conditions and reductions in the present 
costh^ administration, Sind would soon find itself on its own legs. 
When one considers that at present all the Provinces are showing 
a budget deficit, too much importance to this aspect would only 
cloud the real issues. On the other hand, Bombay, with its own 
eommitinents, is already a deficit Province, and to keep the burden 
of Sind on its shoulders would only augment its liability. Self- 
determination is the keynote of our deliberations and it would be 
an anomaly if that principle w'ere lost sight of in considering the 
separation of Sind. 

In conclusion, Sir, I tender to the Prime Minister my heartfelt 
thanks for the most painstaking wuiy in winch he has tackled the 
knotty proolems that have confronted iis. In devoting so much of 
liis valuable time to the Indian question, he has served, not only 
India, but done signal service to his own couiitiy in bringing into 
broad relief the sincere goodwill with wdiicli the Pound Table 
Conference was invited. His singleness of purpose has eiiclearecl 
him to everyone in this assemlily, and I join writh the Lord 
Cluincellor in saying that if and wLeri Federal India comes into 
beinn, he, with common consent, will be hailed as the '' Areliiiect 
of Federal India 'C 

d/r, Birla : M\' Lord, I represent in tliis Conference along with 
my two colleagues, Sir Piirsbotamdas Thakiirclas, and Mr, \Tanial' 
Miihaiumad, Indian commerce, trade and industries. 

Sir, the ^lederation of Indian Chanihers of Ooninierce and 
I‘ndustry w'hieh I have the honour to represent here, is an organi- 
sation to which^ nearly fort3''-five commcnfial bodies from all parts 
of India are aifiliated. We have the entire Indian coal trade' 
afiiliated in our Federation. "We have got the entire Indian 
insnrance Ijiisiness affiliated to our Federation. We have 
sot the entire shipping toade so far as it is in the hands of 
indians, afnliateu to our hederation. The tea tmde, so far a.s tt 

k y i''* affiliated to- us. The Ahmedabad 

Cotton qiillsj the Punjab Cotton MillSj the Bengal Cotton millS;. 



•and a good many of the Bombay cotron mills are affiliated to the 
Federation. Tiie same is true of tlie Indian jute trade, tlie bullion 
trade_, and Indian banking. PerliapSj beetles the Congress Delega- 
tion, ours is tlie only Delegation wliieb is properly elected by tlie 
representative bodies and who have come liere witii a certain 
mandate. Tbe views, therefore, wliicli I may express here, may 
be taken as tbe views of tbe Indian mercantile community. 

■Sir, at tbe conciiision of tbe last Eoiuid Table Conference, when 
■tbe Premier made bis famous declaration, we bad tbe privilege to 
■consider it and at tbat time we felt tiiat tbe responsibility at tbe 
Centre, as enunciated at tbe last Eoiiucl Table Conference was 
hedged in by so many considerations, so many reservations and 
safeguards tbat it would not lead us to tbe goal wbicb we bad in 
view, Frankh^ speaking, Sir, we were not at all satisfied wdtb tbe 
Statement wbicb tbe Premier made at tbe conclusion of tbe last 
Pound Table Conference. But our misgivings w^ere very miicb 
■allayed when tbe famous pact was concluded between Mabatma 
Oandhi and Lord Irwin, and it was definitely made clear tbat ail 
tbe safeguards and reservations were to be in tbe interests of India. 
Having tbis prospect before us we came bere with reasonable hopes 
of finding a satisfactory solution of tbe constitutional problem. 
We came bere wTtb a determination to do our best; w-e came bere 
if necessary to make compromises, and to reconcile our conflicting 
views. We have been working bere for tbe last nine weeks, and it 
is time tbat tve should frankly state wLat we feel about our deli- 
berations so far. 

If I may say so frankly, we are not at all satisfied wdtb what 
has taken place bere. It has been stated by some of my colleagues 
bere that the Eouiid Table Conference has been a success. I should 
not be fair to myself and my colleagues if I did not say tbat w^e do 
not take tbe same optimistic view of our deliberations. Let me 
put before you, vSir, in a few^ words wEat we feel. For tbe first 
•six weeks bad no discussion on tbe essentials. We came bere to 
■discuss tbe reservations and such safeguards as may be demonstrated 
to be in tbe interest of India; and for six weeks -we did not have a 
wEisper of discussion on the safeguards. Then we bad some half- 
hearted discussion, and, if I msij put it so, tbe net result has been 
that, far from making any advance on the conclusions arrived at 
■tbe last Eouiid Table Conference, we have receded to the region 
of tbe Simon Eeport or tbe Government of India Despatch. After 
all, we have to judge of our success or failure from the reports 
wbicb have been presented to this Conference, and I submit that 
the reports do not warrant any optimistic view 

I •will confess that so far as tbe questions of military and exter- 
nal relations are concerned,. I do not propose to touch them because 
they are beyond me; but if I may briefly analyse tbe reports — 
particularly tbe report dealing with financial safeguards, I may 
'say tbat there is not a shadow of control proposed to be given to the 
future Indian Government in tbe sphere of finance. Sir, let me 
briefly put before you a picture of the present Finance Department 
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oi ilie GoYeimiieiit of India. Wliat is it tliat tlie Fiiiaiice Depart- 
ment at present does? It controls the eiirreiicy and exchange^ and 
it also controls the revenue and expenditiire of the Government.. 
The Budget oi the Goveriiment of Iiidiip excluding Dailvnw finance^., 
amoiirits to nearty 90 crores. Now let us analyse it and see what 
amount of control^ if anay we are getting cn the finance of India, 
i would start first of all with the .Reserve Bank and the. control of. 
eiirreney and exchange; but before I do so I may also point out 
that there is another department of the Government of India wfiiieh. 
is called the Commerce Department and which controls the Indian, 
railways. The budget of the Indian Railways amounts to nearly 
40 crores. 

21 r. Joshi: 100 crores. 

J/r. Birla: I mean the net budget. I am not talking of the- 
gross budget. It is 40 crores. Now^ Sir, that is a very important 
department ; and when we talk of financial control vrith safeguards^, 
the natural inference w^hieli one is to draw is that the Commerce- 
Department will be transferred to popular control wuthoiit any 
safeguards; but I doubt w^hether that is so. We have not at any 
length discussed the position of the Indian Railways, but a small 
paragraph has been put in on page 19 of the Federal Structure- 
Committee’s Report of the last Round Table Conference where it 
is stated that in this connection the sub-Committee took notice- 
of the proposal that a statutory railway authority should be- 
established, and are of opinion that this should be done if after 
ppert examination this course seems to be desirable.’’ Nothing' 
is mentioned as to whether this Statutory Board is to be constituted 
by the Federal Legislature or by any other authority. Nothing 
has been mentioned as to %vho is going to control the future policy 
ot the proposed Statutory Board. This is a very important depart^ 
ment, and I regret to note that; in spite of the fact that the matter 
was brought to the notice of the Lord Chancellor by mv colleague,. 
Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, in the Federal Structure^ Committee, 
no notice was taken of it, and a department which has control of 
40 crores (netj, or of about 100 crores (gross), has still been left 
imtcmchecl, with its functions and policy undefined. Therefore, T 
cannot say whether it is^ the desire of" this Conference that this- 
department should be entirely put under the control of the popular- 
minister, oryf there are going to be certain reservations even in; 
regard to this department. 

Coming to the Finance Department as it is constituted as such',,, 
let us see, Sir, what reservations or safeguards have- been proposed; 
I will take first of all the c|_uestion of currency and exchange. It is- 
proposed that a^ Reserve Bank should be established to control day 
to day transactions so far as they concern currency and exchange,, 
but, ay regards the power of amending the Indian CurreiiCT Act,, 
it- is still proposed that the matter should be left with the Goveriior-- 
General. I will read this paragTaph: — 

/'With the same object again provision should be made 
■ requiring the Governor-General’s ■ previous sanction to the 
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iiitiodiictioii oi' a bill to aiaend the Paper Gurreney and Coinage 
Aet^ on the lines of section 67 of the Government of India Act A 

Thus so far as currency and exchange are concerned j they are 
not to be entirely transferred to popular control. The E-eserve 
Bank wonkl be there and it would the creation of the Federal 
Legislature, but the fimdamentai powers so far as the question of 
the policy of exchange is concerned will still rest 'with the Governor- 
General. 

Then, Sir, we come to the general budget, that is, the revenue 
and expenditure, -which, as I said, amounts to 90 erores. Well,, 
the finance of the Army, it is proposed, should be controlled by 
the Crown, and that takes away 47 erores. Then there is the 
question of debt services, and that amounts to 15 erores and is 
again to be reserved to the Crown. Then there is the question of 
pensions and other things amounting to 10 erores, and that again 
is reserved for the Crowm. Out of a budget of 90 erores, 72 erores- 
or even more is to be reserved to the Crowm. Out of the total 
functions of the Finance Department, currency and exchange is to- 
be controlled by the Governor-General. Out of a budget of 90 
erores, 72 erores are to be controlled by the GovernomGeneraL 
May I ask, Sir, what is left after that? 

I was not at all surprised w^hen I found that wide powers were- 
proposed* to be given to the Governor-General, the powers with 
regard to intervention in budgetary arrangements given in para- 
graph IS and certain powers given in paragraph 14; because, when 
jmu mortgage SO per cent, of your revenue, you must give powers 
of that sort. W^hen my esteemed friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
was joining issue wfith Lord Beading on the question of certifica- 
tion, I could not help feeling that he was not looking at the facts 
squarely; I felt that Lord Beading was more logical; because, if 
you hand over 80 per cent, of jmiir revenues to the Crowm, how 
coiild you insist that safeguards should be less rigid? -I mfdntain, 
Sir, that as long as SO per cent, of our revenue is mortgaged there 
is no way of avoiding these safeguards. Therefore the ^financial . 
control could never be effective whether it is to-day or twenty years 
hence or even 100 years hence so long as this position is maintained. 

I maintain that until you reduce this mortgage the financial control 
will never be effective. If w^e want to have control over our finances 
let^us first of all deal vrith the basis on which these safeguards are- 
built. Let us reduce the mortgage first and then discuss safeguards.. 
Safeguards then probably woiildTie tolerable even if they are rigid, 
but as the position stands at present, and with the proposals before 
us of reservingyO erores out of 90 erores to the Crowm, I say that^ 
even if the safeguards are relaxed .it is not possible to .get any 
effective control over finance. We must see things as they are and' 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that by creating an "Advisory 
Council here or by doing something else there we are going to ^et 
anything of the land we desire. Therefore let' us' first of all see^ 
wAether we can or cannot reduce the mortgage. 
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I inaiiitaiii tliat witli sincerity aiicl goodwill it is possible to 
reduce tliese lieavy charges. 1 as brieily as ])ossil)le 5 Sir, propose 
to lay Ijefore you iiow itys possible. It is possible as I have sain 
only if there is goodwill, if there is a g-eiiiiiiie desire to come to some 
honoiiralde settleineut. If tliere is no desire and no goodwill then 
tlie task becomes inipossible. But in any ease I think it iny dnty 
to lay before yon my views in this eoiiiiectioii. 

Let ns take first of all onr military charges. In 191d they 
amounted to 3d crores. They u'ent up to 59 erores ami now they 
are about 47 erores. The Simon Commission stated that comparing 
the figures of 191.3 witli tliose of 1928 the increase was ll’H) per cent. 
Military expenditure in ludia, in 1928 as compared with 1913 regis- 
tered an increase of so.niethi.ng like 100 piu* cent. Now, vSir, what 
has been the increase in otlier countries? These are not my figures. 
The figures have been cosn piled by the Simon (Jominissiou and I 
am only ([noting them. In the Dominions the increase vras only 
33 per cent. In (.Treat Britain the increase has been 48 per cent. 
Would you not admit, Sir, that this increase is simply monstrous? 
Whitt is the reason for this increase? PricevS have not risen since 
1913. We have come back to the same level. It ivS quite correct 
that tliere was an increase in. prices in the interim period but now 
the level is more or less the same as in 1913. No one can suggest 
that the danger to the peace of India has been in any way aggra- 
vated since 1913. I should say that with the invention of new' 
weapons, with aerial ^varfare, with the growuiig mechanisation of 
the army, military expenditure should have gone down. It is 
impossible for anyone to maintain that such an increase is at ail 
jiistifiecL 

I am a layman and I cannot analyse in detail wdiere the army 
expenditure should be reduced but as a layman and a man with 
common-sense I can at least say this much that there is no justifi- 
cation for any increase above the figure at Tvhich it stood in 1913, 
which was 33 crores. I say, Sir, that with genuine desire and 
goodwill it is possible _ to bring dowui the army expenditure at least 
to the level of 1913. Then, Sir, the Simon Commission said that 
it is not fair that all the military expenditure vshould l)e charged to 
the Indian revenues. I aguee, I wdsh, Sir, that the Prime Minister 
had been in the Chair just now because this wars liis opinion also. 
In fact he went to the length of saying that 90 per cent, of the Indian 
military expenditure should be charged to tlie Imperial revenues. 
I would be a little modest. He said 90 per cent., and I will be 
satisfied 'with less, but I think no one, can resist the proposition that 
a substan.tial portion of our military charges are for Imperial 
purposes and should not be debited to" the Indian revenues. Now. 
Sir, I think all will agree that it is possible to bri.ng down the 
military expenditure to a much lower level. That is one item over 
which I think we ought to have substantial agreement. It is in the 
interest^ of ^Englaml,' it ^is in the interCvSt of India that w'e must 
economise in that direction, 
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Goioilig to tlie next iteiii, namely, of debt service, I need not 
assure you, because tlie Congress lias alre^idy assured all, that it is 
not tlie iiitentioii of any one to escape one single fartiiiiig' of our 
just obligations, but tliere are claims wliieb I maintain ought to be 
er:amiiied. The Congress has issued a Eeport, and I kiicnv that 
some of you may simply laiigli and say tliat this is a ridiculous 
claim which could never be entertained, but I maintain that some 
of tlie claims that have been made by the Congress could be justified, 
at any rate. Any impartial observer would come only to one com 
elusion, that there are a number of items which should never have 
been debited to the Indian revenue: expenditure on account of the 
Egyptian War, expenditure on account of the Sudan War, expendi- 
ture on account of the Abyssinian War. May I ask what India had 
to do with all these wars? Is it not fair that we should examine 
our obligations and see whether some of the items which w'ere 
debited to the Indian revenue should not now be debited to the 
British revenue? Then, again, if it is contended, as it has been 
even by the Simon Commission, that a portion of the military 
expenditure should in future be charged to the Imperial revenue, 
may I ask : what about the past? It is all right to say that adjust- 
ment should be made in future, but I say, what about the past? It 
is only a question of principle. If in the past the total expenditure 
has been charged to the Indian exchequer and if it is proved that 
a portion in future should be debited to the British revenue there 
is no reason why we should not adjust also our past accounts. I 
am sure there is a very strong case for the investigation of our 
liabilities, and if our liabilities were examined by any impar- 
tial tribunal — •! do not mean the League of jNTations— I say 
if our liabilities were examined by any impartial tribunal 
composed of Englishmen and Indians they could come only to one 
conclusion : that India has been treated un justly and that a large 
amount should never have been charged to the Indian revenues, 
and that now there should be an equitable adjustment of India A 
burden. 

If, Sir, we attacked only these two items we could make a sub- 
stantial reduction. Them if we could so reduce our mortgage, 
probably the safeguards wx)iilcl be tolerable. Probably you would 
not insist on safeguards of the kind on which 3^11 are insisting at 
present, because then the percentage w^hich is now 80 woiilcf go 
down ; it ma3^ be below 50 , it may go down even to 40 , and therefore 
you would not he insisting on the same rigidity as 3^11 are insisting 
on to-day, I again suggest, Sir, that if we are to insist on complete 
financial control, rvhether to-day or twenty^ years hence, you will 
have to face^this problem; you will have to reduce these mortgages. 
IJiitil then it is not possible to have effective control. " 

iSTow, Sir, let us consider this question from another angle. 
What is ^the ^implication of an 80 per cent, mortgage? We Indians 
have maintained all along’ that the Indian administration is a most 
costly administration. It may be .very efficient. All the same it 
cannot be denied that it is a -verv costlv a.dmiTvAfTi^tior! ISTaw 
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s.upposing tlie future Fiiiaace Minister, with the approval of ills 
Cabinet, decided that ecQjioniies should be made in certain respects, 
where is he going to make those economies? Out of 90 crores^ Td 
crores is already reserved to the Goveriior-tfeneral which the 
Finance Minister cannot touch, which he should not toiicli. There 
are only 20 crores left. What economies is he going to effect* in 
20 crores? He. may effect paltrv economies here and there, but he 
cannot make any substantial economy. And, over and above that, 
he must have money for future developinents in India. Where is 
he going to ffiid the money? You are putting a sort of permanent 
seal on the extravagance oi tiie past administration. He cannoi 
toiicli your 7U crores: he must impose new taxation; and how is lie 
going to find new taxation? He must be faced with a deficit 
budget every year. Do you think this is the kind of financial con- 
trol which we want? It is something like having possession, of the 
Treasury vaults without its contents. I do not think any self-re- 
specting Finance Member could carry on with all these rigid safe- 
guards and will care to accept office with a stipulation that 72 
crores every year, without questioning the justification, shall be 
handed over to the CTOvernor-Geiieral. 

Sir, much has been said about satisfying the City financiers. 
Speaker after speaker got up and talked of our sterling' debts, as if 
all our liabilities confined to them. I was a little pained when 
I heard my esteemed friend Sir Padamji Ctinw'ala get up and say 
that his peace of mind wmiild not be disturbed even if he found the 
mortgagee in possession. In fact I was very much pained to hear 
tliat. We all take it for granted that we have to satisfy onlv the 
City financiers ; but we forget that half of the Indian liabilities 
have been, provided by the Indian investor. 

Sir P. Ginicala: I am sorry to interrupt my friend, but I made 
no distinction between sterling and rupee debts at all. 

Mr. Birla: Well, Sir, he said even if he found the mortgagee 
in possession — 

Sir P. Ginwala: The legal position was such. I did not say he 
was in possession. 

J/r, Birla : I am coiniyig to that. He said that even if he foiiiid 
the mortgagee in possession. 

Sir P. Ginwala: Ho, not the mortgagee in possession — even if 
the legal position was that the mortgag^ee Vas in possession. 

Mr, Birla: Who is the mortgagee? Is it the City finaneiei 
■alone? 

Sir P. Ginwala: Ho, I did not say that. 

Mr, Birla: It is not the City financier alone. Wely if it is also 
the^ Indian investor, may I ask if the Indian investors have sent 
their representative here to ask for these safeguards? For whose 
benefit are we providing these safeguards?"' Satkfy the City 
■financier by all ineans; I "am prepared "to satisfy him; but I would 
■ issue,. a: warning to my friends not to run too much after the City 
■' financier,, , trying to woo him, because you have not only to satisfy 
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iiiinj but, more tkan that you have to satisfy your Indian mvestors; 
•and if you mortgage 80 per cent, of your revenues the Indian 
investor is not going to be satisfied with tlfat sort of finance. He 
■does not want that sort of safeguard. In whose interest are you 
going to mortgage 80 per cent, of our revenue? Surely not in the 
interest of the Indian investor. 

I therefore maintain, Sir, that you may satisfy the City 
financiers, but do not ignore the Indian investor, because if you lose 
his confidence you cannot maintain the credit of the Indian Clovern- 
ment even for one day. This Government could not do it and youi 
Ctovernmeiit shall not do it. It is impossible for any Government 
to maintain the credit of India without inspiring confidence in the 
Indian investor. Who is going to provide money for all the new 
-developments? Certainly not the City financiers. It is the Indian 
investor who is going to provide the money, and you should do 
nothing which, may lose you his confidence. 

Did the Argentine or America, when they borrowed money from 
London, provide any safeguards in their constitutions? Why 
•should the City financiers ask for constitutional safeguards from ns? 
After all, we have been with them and we want to be with them as 
their partners. The Argentine is not your partner; America is 
not join partner. Still, America borrowed a large amount of 
money before the War, and they never provided any safeguards 
of the kind which you are providing in. our constitution. They did 
not provide anything of the kind in their constitution. Therefore 
I issue a warning that you should not ignore the Indian investor. 
And I want to make it clear that the Indian investor does not want 
these safeguards; he detests these safeguards, because these safe- 
guards which are proposed are not in his interest; they are in the 
interests of the City financiers. He .knows very well that if 80 per 
cent, of the revenue is mortgaged to London, to the Governor- 
General, then his position is simply jeopardised. His position is 
not at all secure. And, therefore, we strongly oppose these 
safeguards. 

It may be asked whether it is possible to prepare a workable 
scheme and to that I would answer that it is. I said at the beginn- 
ing that it was possible to prepare a workable scheme provided there 
is goodwill, there is sincerity, and there is a genuine desire to come 
to some sort of amicable settlement; but, Sir, I very much regret 
to have to confess that that atmosphere is totally lacking at present 
here. 

The last Report "by the Federal Structure Committee on safe- 
guards is worse than it was last year. It has been decided that 
you cannot define financial safeguards at present. The shadow of 
control which the last Round Table Conference proposed to give. has 
been obliterated and indeed wiped out of existence. I maintain, 
therefore, that it does not look at. present as if there was a genuine 
desire to come to an amicable agreement. We have been talking 
■of safeguards and that sort of thing so far simply to waste our timed 
If there was a genuine desire, to do'eo, T maintain ' it , is possible to 



arrive at aii aiYiituble soiiitioii-; but, wliaiever may be saiii, wiiat- 
ever prouvsts may Ise rimde froip. the (ioveriuneiii. ])eii(buvs, the i'ach' 
remaiiis that it the maiidaie “ \\ jhid up tfie (h)ntere-iP'“e umi .setui 
Gdiiidhi ba<*k bars not lieen o])eyed in Hie letter, at le:ist it has 
been o])eTed in the s|)irit. To-morrow may show a ('liange ot lieant, 
but nil to this time 1 eoni'ess frankly that 1 tlo not see any g'eiituiie 
desire t(.? ecnne to any workable ayireeineiit. 

You may, if you like, Sir, l)lame us for md having^ arrived at a 
coiiiiniiual settlement. I deplore tlie fact and I eoufess our failure. 
If 'voii lilvu-' you may exploit it, brut may I put ibis point to you. 
Have you perfect umuiimily in your own eoiintryf Have you 
settled your m!uorit 3 ' ]>roblem? Are 3 ’'ou all united on tiie (,|Viestioii 
of larifts and main’' problems? (■erlainh’' not. Why then 

should vrui exaggeiuie our disunity? Tliere are reasons for this 
ilisunitra and I hope we shall he al)Ie to come to some agi-eement 
among ' ourselves ; l)ut T would warn you not to exaggerate it and 
not to take advantage of it. 

The Conference may be wound up and Mahatma Gandhi may be 
sent back, but, may I ask, what next? Have you got any pro- 
gramme? People here swear by hnv and order, and 1 slioiild like 
to say, Sii‘, that we })usiness men too, are e(|iialh^ for law and order. 
It is under law and order that business men thrive. Distiirl)aiice, 
discontent and anarchy do no good to any one, certainly not to 
business men. 

The difference, however, between us and those i'eactir)naries who 
have been crying hoarse for law and order and who have been swear- 
ing l>y strong government is this, that while we I’eally want law 
and oi'der in India tlie reaetionaides here are actually driving the 
eountiu’ towards disorder, strife ami ujiarcliru They ‘are not leading 
the CO nil try towards law and oriler. We were sermonized on the 
efficacy of persuasion and reason. It wms saiii that the policy of 
the Congress -was a policy of negation, a poli<iy of destruction, a 
sterile policy. '"What liawe you proved? We have been discussing^ 
reasoniiig and trviiig to persuade c'oii for the last nine weeks,. 
WTiat is the result? W^e am nowliere. ,Bsis if not bemi proved liv 
your actions that the policy of persuasion and of reaso.n has failed? 

I am sorry to have to say that, but, as a simple-minded man, I 
cannot draw any other inference. You have said in so many words 
that the policy- of persuasion has failed, and what is it that you 
are doing? You are challenging the Congress to start the civil 
disobedience movement again. In whose interest do you want to 
head the countiy towards disorder and stri.fe? Rurel.v .not in the 
interest of India; surely not in the interest of Engiand. I feel 
puzzled because wd..iat are the implications of the civil disobedience 
movement? do not want tO' frighten— I have no desire to do so— 
but as a business man I think, Sir, it is ,my duty that I slmiild lay 
these facts before you. Now, what are the .implicatio.ns of the 
. civil (lisohedience movement, the no-tax campaign. As a result 
'of it the land revenue constituting an item of 35 crores, suffers. 
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Excise goes clown, Tliat constitntes an item of 20 crores. Business 
suiters and tlie result is tliat tlie Income-tax goes clown. Bojx‘otr 
foreign goods and Customs decline. The breaking of the salt laws 
means that the salt revenue goes down, ii'lie result is that there 
is again a deficit in the budgets, Central and Proviiiciai. You 
hav^ been emphasising the importance of the credit of India. What 
happens to the credit of India and how are jmii going to balance 
the budget? Hot through new taxes because no source of taxation 
has been left untouched. Yot through borrowing because when a 
country is in a disturbed condition no investor, whether he be an 
Englishman or an Indian, cares to invest his money in G-overnment 
securities. The result is that you must be prepared to remit money 
from England to govern the country. I put this C|uestion : In 
whose interests is this all going to happen? Is it going to do any 
good to your trade in India, any good to your industries, any good 
to jmur sterling? Whom is it going to benefit? I ask this question 
and I feel puzzled. The other day a friend of mine paid English- 
men the compliment of being a nation of shopkeepers. It was a 
compliment. When I see a nation of shopkeepers — I am using 
that phrase in a complimeiitaiy sense — when I see men of common- 
sense, business men ready to remit money simply to govern a 
country which could be governed in other ways, better, cheaper 
•and really satisfactorily, I do not understand for whose benefit it 
is all happening. There is the other side of the picture. Lord — 
then Mr. — Snowden once rightly remarked that if you increased the 
purchasing power of each person in India by a farthing per day 
there would be an increase in your trade of 60 million pounds per 
annum. Those are the two pictures. Why should we not choose 
the better of the two? Why cannot we come to some sort of 
honourable settlement by which we can have peace and prosperity 
in the country? Law and order I certainly want, but I say that 
law and order cannot he maintained unless the country is governed 
with the consent of the people. 

Yo Government can be strong enough to govern a country 
without its consent. Therefore I maintain that if you desire law 
and order the condition is that you must govern us with the consent 
of the people or the people must govern themselves and be jour 
friends and your partners, I warn you again that you will be 
making the greatest mistake of your life if you do not take the 
opportunity of coming to a friendly settlement. An English 
friend of mine said the other day Fellows, you made the gixatest 
mistake of your lives in not coming to the Eoiind Table Conference 
ill 1930, when the Labour Government was in power and the Gov- 
ernment was very sympathetic, I do not know whether there is 
any truth or not in that statement but I say it is truth that it would 
be the greatest mistake of your lives if you do not take the oppor- 
tunity of coming to terms wutli India. ' I know the youth of my 
country. It is quite possible that a few years hence you will not 
have to deal with men like Mr. Gandhi who has pro-\xd in manv 
respects' a greater Conservative than many of you, you may not 
have to deal with Princes, you may not have to deal with capitalists 
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li.ke inTseli. you uniy have to deal Y’itli new men. new conditions;, 
new ideas, and new ambitions. Beware of tiiat« 

There are two clear paths. One of tliem will lead to ruin,. 
desiraeiiou, strife and anamliy; aiioilier to peace, contentment aiul 
prosperity. Wliieli will Ihigdand clioose? I hope, Sir, that the 
state sniaiish ip of iCnglaiid vcill rise to the occasion and choose tne- 
path o.t‘ goodwill, contentm.ent, peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Tambe : My Lord, iu view of the niiiiiljer of presons who 
wish to speak to-n%]it I should have denied myself the privilege 
of addressing the Ckmference, as I do not wdsh to place the rdews 
cf any particular class of the comniiuiity before the Conference,, 
but cmdain remarks fell. from. Sir Akbar Hwdari coiiceniiiig the 
position of Berar, and as I am. the only representative 'who hails 
from Berar I think I should state the cause of Berar before the 
Cciiferenee. The people of Berar have sent in representations to- 
the Government and I am sure the}'' wdll be considered at tlie proper 
time. Therefore I shall not take up imicli of the time of the Con- 
ference by going into details; I vshaii make a very short statement. 

Sir Akbar Hyclari has stated to the effect that Berar cannot be 
regarded as anything but an Indian State under the sovereignty 

His Exalted Highness the Kizam and its government must 
accord with this fact. He also expressed that whilst safeguarding 
his rights H. E. H. the Hizam has no vdsli to deny to his subjects 
of Berar as great a measure of autonomy as may be found possible 
for the British Indian Provinces. ‘ 

I am thankful to Sir Akbar Hydari for the latter part of the 
above statement and for clearing the position. It is difficult, 
how'ever, to define the exact status of Berar in its present condition., 
Technically, I admit it is not British India, but so fc,r as its 
administration is concerned its governance has been permanently 
transferred to British Government by the treaty of 1902, which 
reaffirms the sovereignty of and reserves to H.EJI. the Hizam an 
annual payment of a fixed sum. The Province has been contin- 
uously under British administration since 1853, nearlv eighty 
years now, and is administered as a part of a British-Inclian Pro- 
vince, VTZ.y the Central Provinces, for the last thirty years. Its 
people are enjoying the same political rights and privileges as the 
people of the other part. It is for all purposes of govern a. n,ce 
treated as part of British India. 

Hatiirally its people desire that Berar should find a place in the 
Federation as a separate feclera..ting unit in the same way as any 
British-Inclian Province, with powder to elect its representative to 
the Federal Legislature and to e.njoy the same type of Provineia.! 
government a? will be obtaining therein. It may be noted that 
even at present Berar is electing its representatives to the Central 
Legislature independently. 

I do not suggest for a moment that the rights affirmed and 
reserved to H. E. H. the hlizam by the agreement of 1902 should in 
any way be .prejudiced, but if ajiythi.ng more is implied in the- 
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ioriaer part of Sir Akbar HydariA statement I must clearly state 
tbat tbe people of Berar do not want to be treated in any way 
'differentlT from. aiiT Britisb-Indian Province. 

Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad : Sir, I am glad at tliis stage of tlie 
Conference to have tlie opportunity of saying a few words. Deeply 
indebted as we are to tlie Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor and 
other Members of the British Delegation, we cannot be too grateful 
to Lord Beading for the very helpful part he ho. s, played in the 
deliberations of this Conference, As we all know there vrere 
■occasions in this Conference and the Federal Structure Conimitiee 
■when the ship was going to founder and on every occasion Lord 
Beading came to the rescue. His speech this morning, as forcible 
-as it was sincere, will reassure millions in India that the real British 
mind is not represented by the Mestons or the Bothermere Press. 

What has emerged from the discussions is this, that the way of 
self-government in India lies in federation; and I endorse what 
fell from my friends vSir Tej Bahadur Saprii and Mr. Jayakar that 
that is the ideal that has to be worked out as soon as possible. 
Due no doubt realises the difficulties in the way of effecting the 
federation we have in view. There are various investigations to be 
made, various difficulties to be siirmuimted ; but I do say this with 
-all earnestness that, whatever difficulties there are to be surmounted, 
whatever investigations have to be made, speed up all that and 
arrive at the Federation as early as possible. Pray do not use those 
difficulties and 'those investigations as a pretex for delaying self- 
government in India. Pray do not, in the end, after those investi- 
gations have been made, say that federation is not possible and 
therefore responsibility at the Centre is not possible. Ho doubt 
Federation and Central responsibilitj^ are linked together, but make 
up your mind to bring about federation in as short a time as 
possible, for, let me assure you, India is in no mood for any great 
■delay in this matter ; she is determined to be free at as early a date 
as possible, though as Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii said, we are quite 
willing to give reasonable time to work out the federation scheme 
■and put it into operation. 

Here I must say, Sir, that I agree with my friend that any 
■attempt to give these reforms by instalments, as has been suggested 
in various quarters — for instance, to begin with Provincial auto- 
nomy and then work 'up to Central responsibility and Federation 
later — is a scheme that is doomed to failure. 

Provincial autonomy without Central responsibility will really 
be a vshain and an illusion. If you look at the matter squarely you 
vvili recognise that the need for Central responsibility is m.ore 
urgent than any other reform in India. Take the present state of 
things at the Centre. You have there a standing hostile elected 
nmjorily. and the Government always in a minority. That engen- 
■ders, and must engender, irresponsibility on both sides. The 
elected meiiiber-s of the Legislative AsseiniDly know that whatever 
they do the Hingks Governm.ent will be carried on, and therefore, 
ns they have not the burden of responsibility cast on them, as 
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vxriild be tlie ease in aiiT ^lenioeratie institution, they are IhjuikI to 
be, and have in ia<*t become, and will still more become, irres|)on- 
sible. On the other liaiicl, in the same manner the GoTeriinient , 
knowing tliat they have the power of certification, that they have 
the power of doinp; every tliinp* over the heads of the Assen!i)ly 
whatever the vote of tlie Assembly may l)e, are ecjiially i]'resp{>iisible 
on the other side. I therefore say, 8ir, that respoiisildlity af the 
Centre is the most urgent need of India, and you shoiiid take that 
in hand instead of quarrelling about Provincial autonomy and 
things of tliat character. 

My Lord, there are various difficulties in tlie way of working 
Gut the constitution in the manner in which tve wa/nt it to be worked 
out. There is no doubt that the question of the minorities lias not 
yet been solved, I may say at once that all right thinking men 
will cdiiiit that the minorities have to be satisfied, that the minori- 
ties have to he assured of their position in the new constitution, 
and the majority eonimiinity must go to great lengths to make 
eoiicessioiis to the ininurities, but I do say, My Lord, that the 
difficulty of solving the minorities question has been too much 
exaggerated in this Conference as well as outside. It has lieen 
made to' appear that all these t^oinmunities are disagreed on almost 
every point and are at loggerlieads ahoiit every matter, which is 
far from the truth. If you critically analyse the points of 
cli;Serence, I make bold to say that the points of agreement are 
many more than the points of disagreement. 

As regards the essential and fundamental safeguards to wdn«.*h 
any minority is entitled, namely, the protection of their religion, 
eiiltiire, and their place in the Services, and so on, there is really 
general agreement- formulas to that end were drafted last year, 
and I do not think any right minded-person ‘wishes to go back 
upon them. 

The whole difficulty centres round the problem of the Punjab 
and of Bengal, and I cannot help thmking, My Lord, that with 
a little more goodwill and give and take, these problems should not 
be beyond solution. In any case, if you narrow dowui the points 
of difference to the Punjab and Bengal, it is a matter ‘v^d.iich eveii 
the Uoverniiient can very well decide with satisfaction to the parties 
concerned. 

There remains the question of joint or separate eleetorales. 

I liave said before and I am still convinced that joint electorates axe 
much better in the interests of the minorities themselves, and are 
certainly in the interests of the Muslim community, but however 
that may be, if the bulk of the Muslim community are still not 
coiivmced a])oiit it and are still insisting on separate electorates, 
vchy then, ^ let them have them for the moment, until tliey see better 
where their interests lie. 

But, My Lord, \yliatever you do I do hope that provision will be 
made, whenever this question is solved, that any 'person, whether 
he be a ^Muslim or a Christian or ]>elong‘s to aigy' other minority 
cGBimunity, wdio -wishes to be in the joint electorate shall be allowed 
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to do so immediatelT lie declares liis desire. There is no reason 
wliy the individiiai liberty of action of any person slioiild be fettered 
by tlie bulk of bis community. Fiirtlier_, a device of that cliaracter 
would serve this purpose; it would demonstrate, as time goes on, 
where the ruling feeling in any eonimunity^ies, whether in favour 
of joint electorates or of separate electorates. It would also afford 
a door for ultimately bringing the people into the joint electorates 
when they thought it was better for them to be there. I think, 
therefore, that the solution of the minorities question should not 
stand in the way of that constitutional advance which* is more than 
due to India. 

Then, Sir., coming to the question of the various safeguards and 
reservations in the constitution, I cannot help thinking that this 
question of reservations and safeguards has not received the treat- 
iiient and the attention in the Federal Structure Committee which, 
such a question deserved. If I may say so, with due respect to 
the members of that Committee, this cjuestion has in a manner 
been slurred over. 

A lot of time was devoted to settling the number of members of 
this Legislature or the other and questions of that character. 

Mr. Sastri: That was not settled either. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad : That was not settled either but a good 
lot of time was spent on that and comparatively little attention was 
given and very little progress was made with regard to those reser- 
vations and safeguards. Taking the question of the Army, I agree 
with Mr. Biria that the expenditure on the Ar.my in India is quite 
out of proportion to the financial capacity of the country. It- is 
up to British statesmen to see that investigation is made and the 
expenditure on the xirmy brought down to proper proportions. 
The present burden is too heavy for India to bear and if she is 
made to bear that burden still in the future I do not see how 
financially the country can prosper. 

Then coming to Finance, nobody need fear that Indians them- 
selves will be unmindful of the necessity of maintaining the credit 
of India in the worldbs markets. Why should Indians be acting 
suicidally about things which will damage the credit of India? 
Therefore I ask British statesmen to trust India and to trust Indians 
to do the right thing in these matters. 

I quite agree that there should be some safeguards, but whatever 
those safeguards are they should be internal in the country itself 
and not external or imposed upon the country by the authority of 
the Secretary of State. That is the waj'- in which I view "the 
formation of the Financial Council which has been suggested by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The point is this, Mr. Chairman, that we 
do not want financial policy to be dictated from Whitehall as it is 
at present. There are cask even when the Government of India 
as at present constituted is overruled by the Secretary of State/ 
We do not want financial policy to be dictated from England. It 
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existence lindei^ the new' constitution « 

Then I come, Sir, to the question of commercial discrimiiiatioii„ 
Let me assure von, Sir v that nobody desires iinjnstlY to discriminate 
against any particular comm unity or against any particular in- 
tmests. It must be remembered that eveiy Dominion has the 
inherent right to define its citizeiis. Therefore I do not agree,' Sir, 
that it should be dictated to India how' her citizenship should be- 
defined. If you do tliat you are taking away one of the attributes 
of Dominion Sta.tus. It does not mean that no security is to be- 
afiorded to British interests in India, but let that be done by con» 
veiitioii and not by statute. As you wull remember, Sir, Mr. 
Cosnrave stated the other day in connection wuth the Statute of 
Westminster that you cannot create goodwill by statute or bj 
regulation. Depend upon it, therefore, that this must depend 
upon goodwill. Let the Englishman in India trust the Indian in 
the ne-^v Indian Government, and I am sure he will act both fairly 
and justly. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to detain the Conference any 
further, but I repeat wAat I said before, speed up. Do bring about 
the Federation, the constitution, in full form as early as possible. 
India is in no mood to wait, and if you allow time to pass jmu 
wull have to deal with still more difficult conditions in India. In 
the common interests of India speed up and do the right thing. 

Sir Pirrshotamdas Thakurdas : My Lord, I should not have 
thought it necessary to overburden tlie already heavy list of speakers 
wffiicli is in your hands if I had not thought it my duty to put before 
the full Conference twm points which I think require to be consi- 
dered by the Conference as a wdiole. I do not wu'sh to refer at all 
to the necessity of the Government decision, w'hicli was will hear 
to-rnoiTOwy not being restricted only to the introduction of Pro- 
vincial autonomy but also giving us fair and reasonable scope in 
connection with Central responsibility. 

I wush to restrict myself to-day, Sir, to a more immediate 
purpose, the purpose being the problem wffiich faces India in com- 
mon wfith the rest of the wmrld as a result of -what has been called 
the economic blizzard ” which has been blowing all over the 
w:orld. May I venture to ask wffiat it is that this Government 
proposes to do in connection wfith saving India from tlie wvirst 
effects of this “'economic blizzard'''? Ever since I came here I 
have been greatly struck by the manner in wfiiicli you here, Su\ 
forgetting your party dilferenees, called for a National Government, 
and the emphatic and unequivocal manner in wfiiich your electors 
returned a National- Government. One cannot help being impres- 
sed by the extraordinarily short notice wffiich your House of 
Commons gave to the country at large before putting on heavy 
import duties to the extent of 50 per cent, recentljq and in some 
eases powder to collect that duty wfith retrospective effect. This 
cannot but strike one as being a National Government working on 
lines wffiicb are regarded' as national. What is to be done in India' 



for the next year or two, may I enquire? Is_ tlie GoTernment in 
India to be carried on in the same old manner in lias been 

carried on during the last five, ten or twenty years, with protests 
from the taxpayer, with protests from the commercial community, 
with protests from the industrialist, witii great groans ^ from the 
aoTicnltiirist, for whom everybody is never tired of claiming the 
greatest sympathy. I venture to submit to yon, Siip, that the Legis- 
lative Assembly in India has given signal prooi of its disapproval of 
the manner in which they regard the administration that is being 
carried on. For only a few dat's bach we heard of the Assembly 
having thrown out the Finance Bill which carried the emergency 
taxation to the extent of about seven crores or so. I heard in the 
City here very serious complaints from men who do not know the 
conditions in India, but who judge of them from what they think 
would ordinarily be done here. I venture to yrsk whether this ^ is- 
not a thing which requires immediate action from the authorities- 
whilst voii are making your enquiries and are making up your 
minds as to what should be done next regarding our' constitutional- 
reform? Is it to be expected that any further taxation will be 
voted easily by the Legislature in India, be it either Central or 
Provincial ? 

Sir, I had the honour and the privilege of leading a deputation- 
in 1922 before Lord Beading, and then I was in company with 
representatives of British commerce. It was a deputation which 
consisted of representatives of two wings of commerce in India. 
We both then said that we felt that the taxable capacity of the' 
Indian had been reached, and in the case of the Indian commercial 
community I said that it had been overburdened. Taxation since 
then has not gone down in India ; it is going up hj leaps and 
bounds. Last April fourteen erores was voted by the Legislative- 
Assembly. Only this morning another six to seven erores was 
suggested; the Assembly threw it out. The Yiceroy, after meeting 
leaders of parties at the Ticeregal Lodge at Delhi, had to certify 
it. I wish to ask whether it is the intention of the British Cabinet 
to tolerate for the next j^ear or two years this administration being 
carried on in India by certification and in spite of protests from all 
over the country? 

Tour currency policy here, Sir, seems to me to be strikingly 
difiereiit from the way in which India is being treated. You cut- 
away from the gold standard here over-night or by a method which 
was once described in India as a nocturnal adventure. You did 
that and your people here are taking the comfort that prices am 
going up for the agriculturist. But the interest of England 
regarding higher prices is insignificantly small compared with the 
interest of India regarding higher prices to her ’ agriculturists. 
You import raw materials, and therefore your depreciated exchange- 
does not benefit you to the same extent iji England as it benefits us- 
iip India, with 80 per cent, of our population engaged in agriculture, 
with the credit of the country, nay, the veiw"' existence oi the 
country depending upon her ^ agTicultural operations. By the' 
currency policy which has been followed and persisted in in spite 
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of protest from ail over tlie eoimtiy, you still persist in maintaining 
in India an excbange whic'li is not only not lower but is certainly 
kigiier tiiaii tlie one wkicii prevailed on tiie 2dst September last. 
On the 21st September last, when England tvas on tlie gold standard 
and India was on the goM standard, the sterling exchange was Is, 
5|d. You have gone down here from 4‘S6 to d'4U to the £ to-day 
I^'heaia India has been kept linked to sterling, but the sterling 
has gone up from since 21st September last. It tcent \ip 

by as much as 7/16tlis and is at Is, to-day. We are given the 
consolation that as sterling depreciates against gold, so India 
benetits as far as the gold standard countries are concerned. But 
I venture to ask how many countries there are among the customers 
of the raw material of India which are on the gold standard? Is 
not sterling the main currency in which tlie dealings of western 
Europe at present are carried on? If so, how do you justify this 
in the name of justice and fair play? How do you justify the 
sympathy which you claim to have for the masses of India and the 
agriculturists? This appreciation, has, I submit wutli ail deference, 
no parallel in any country which can talk of doing justice to the 
masses of another eoiuitry over w’hich it rules, 

I submit, Sir, that this is a palpable act of injustice which is 
intolerable and which must be set right. 

There is, however, one further point about it which is a tragedy. 
You have not only linked us to vSterling, but you have linked us to 
sterling down below, and you have left the top open. According 
to the Statute, the Government of India need not come in to resist 
any rise in the exchange except at Is. ikL gold, and Qd, gold 
to-da}^, with a 20 per cent, and more depreciation against gold, 
would work out at about Is. 9d. sterling. Is this fair? Is this 
tolerable? I am surprised that for the last six weeks, although 
we have been appealing to the India Office and asking them to 
examine this matter, we have not had any reply at all. 

We are told that conditions all the world over are bad. Condi- 
tions may be bad all the world over, but people there may have the 
power to bear it. We refuse to bear it. and we ask for justice. 
Here is an earnest of what you may be giving to us to-inorroV' and 
hereafter. In the name of the agTieultiirists of India, I say that 
either all this that we are going tbrougli here is — to use a word 
which I do not want to ])e misunderstood — a sham or you must do 
justice to the tiller of the soil in India, who has been groaning 
under the handicap and injustice which has been concentrated on 
him ever since 1924. 

Sir, the next few months in India wall be very critical iriontlis. 
The next few months v;ill be critical all over tlie^vorld. In India 
they will be critical for the tiller of the soil, and, for the }nasses in 
the rural areas generally much more than people who have not been 
to India or who are not acquainted with the conditions in India can 
possibly realise. 

I wish to ask, Sir, whether, when the tune is called by somebody 
else, it is fair to ask the Legislative Assembly in India to go on 



paving tlie piper? Is it fair for yon to expect tlie Legislative 
Assembly, if tliey realise and niiderstaiid wiiat is meant by voting 
crore upon erore of additional taxation, to go on giving you a blank 
■ die q lie ivlien you do not attend to tliese very primary objects, for 
wiiicii over liei'e in your country you take swift action witlioiit even 
waiting to consult anybody outside your Goveriiriient oliiees? You 
took action by executive action, and then w'-ent to Parliament to get 
that- action of 21st September last ratified. 

I fear, Sir, that the conditions which threaten us in the near 
future ill India will create a lot of difSviilties in the administration 
in India even during the next year or two years, I iinderstaiiii 
that people here feel someivhat perturbed about the credit of India. 
A. great deal has been said about the necessity of India maintaining 
her credit. A good deal has been said here and in tlie Federal 
Structure Coniinittee regarding persons in the eoiuinercial com- 
munity and engaged in business in India realising the necessity' of 
preserving Indians credit. In fact, Sir, the higher ratio over our 
pre-wmr ratio ivas kept up in India over a period of three years at 
the sacrifice of India’s hard-earned gold and sterling resources in 
the currency reserve, in the name of India’s credit abroad. I find, 
Sir, that that credit of India to which so much importance is being 
attaclied — and I am one of those wdio do not minimise that iinporY 
ance — was referred to hy Sir Samuel Hoare in the final statement 
which he made at the Federal Structure Committee in eoniieetion 
with the financial safeguards. I would not trouble the Conference 
wuth my remarks on that statement, but unfortunately, as things 
have been going on here, Sir Samuel Hoare could only make that 
statement after our discussion was over, and immediatky after his 
statement wms made we had no option but to go on to the considera- 
tion of our draft Report on the financial safeguards. 

I will read a pertinent sentence from Sir Samuel Hoare’s state- 
ment. The quotation runs as followcs : — 

One wmrd as to the necessit}" of safeguards. So long as 
the Crown remains responsible for the defence of India the 
funds necessary for that purpose wuli have to be provided and 
the principal and interest on sterling debt issued in the name 
of the Secretmy of State for India must be secured, as must 
also the salaries and pensions of officers appointed under Parlia- 
mentary authority; and, as the provident and pensions funds 
which^ liawe been fed by subscriptions from officers have never 
been funded, but remain a floating obligation on the revenues 
of India, responsibilitv for paymenfs to retired officers and their 
dependents must .remain witli the Secretary of State until any 
new' government is in a position to provide sufficient caoitai tO' 
enable trust funds to be established A 

All through the discussions, Sir, we never heard from anybodv— 
there wus of course no Government spokesmen at the 'Fedmml 
Siriictiire Committee—that the. Secretary of State’s intention wms 
that until w^e were able to fund these pension ol3linations we could 
not expect to be masters in our own house. May I ask, Sir, whether 
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miY eoliiitrie.s can be named to iij.e — -because I am. very ignorant 
about iiiioniiatioii in this eoniiectiGii regarding oilier eouutries • 
where iliese liabiliiies are funded -anti kept^ separate ^ tnev are 
so funded are they so fiiiMed in the securities of that Goveriimeut. 
or are then funded in gold, or are they tunded in Sierliiig' securities 
or the securities of a foreign country ? It strikes me tnat thisoiroei 
of the E'iuiit Honourable geiitlemaii, the Secretary of State tor 
India, is somewhat on the '"tali side, luit it must be good Guougii 
for India in order that India may niainrain her credit abroad. 

I fiillv agree with' one of my friends wdit) stated that it pi party 
must borrow it is the ordinary practice that he must satisfv the 
lender. Of course if I must borrow w'ho will look at me unless 1 
am prepared to say yes to the lender's terms? But surely, Sir, I 
have the right, the privilege of alw'ays judging for myself -whether 
I will borrow or will not borrow. I therefore feel that if so much 
is to be made of Indians borrowings abroad it is imperatively neces- 
sary for His Majesty's Government to instruct the Govern ineiit of 
India never to borrow afresh outside India except with the consent 
-and definite resolution of the Legislative Assembly. Surely that i.s 
.a proposition to which nobody can take exception. I am one of 
'those, Sir, w*ho hove alwmys put great faith in the development of 
•my countr^y but if such arguments are to be hurled at me w'hen 
I come and ask for the freedom of my country, if I am to be faced 
•with all these — shall I call them? — truisms about a borrower having 
no choice and the lender’s terms having to be accepted, I will say 
as a citizen of India and a son of India that we do not want to 
‘develop our country until we can borrow in our owu.i country. 

In fairness His Majesty’s Government must instruct tlie Goverm- 
mient of India that no money should be spent for the development 
•of India unless that money is raised in India. Ho borrowing's 
should be made here, and w^e will save you the trouble of having to 
ask for safeguards for twm years or five years or ten years. Hu 
borrowings should be made abroad, except wuth an implicit re'^^olu- 
■tion of the Legislative Assembly, The figures of India’s borrmving.^ 
■abroad are of some interest. In 1924 the Sterling debt of India 
wms r324 million pounds. In 1925 it was 341 million pounds. In 
1926 it tvas 342 milliozis. In 1927 it was 349 million pounds and 
to-day it is 38S million pounds. That is to sapy between 1924 and 
1931 the Sterling debt of India has gone up from 324 million 
pounds to 3SS million pounds, an increase of 64 million pounds. 
'The purpose for which this debt was incurred thi-s is neither the 
place nor the occasion to dilate upon, but this one thing I can say 
■not only on inj own responsibility as a person who has a'little to do 
with lending and borrowing but also, speaking on liehalf of the 
Indian conimercial community— I am sure I have their backing — I 
majy say in the name of every British-Iiidiaii Delegate here 'that 
we do not want hereafter to borrow abroad for the clevelopiiieiit of 
India unless and until we can be sure that that will not he advanced 
.against us as a bar, to our liberty and our freedom in fiitnrcn We 
would much' rather that our country stayed where it is than borrow 
^somebody’s, money and later on be'tolcl':— -You cannot htn'e vour 
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.■freedom and Toiir liberty and yon cannot be masters in your o'wn 
lioiise because you liave borrowed from me/' We liawe to pay tlie 
debt wliicli we liave iiicurred up to now. I was s'urprised wlieii 
some of my colleciO’iies bere eiiipliasised tlie necessity of India 
repaying lier debt. Ko responsible Indiaif lias said that India 'will 
not repay her debt. I h.ave never heard anybody saying that. The 
word repudiation lias been used lightly, but the ineaniiig of the 
word repudiation " has been explained very fully by no less 
accurate a person than Mahatma Gandhi. There is no question of 
India not pa^diig her debt. If ovring to the ecoilOniic blizzard 
through which the world is passing the immediate debts of India 
within the next two, hve or ten years, are not met punctually, we 
may have to renew thenic If, owiiig to the economic condition of a 
country you find that that country cannot pay up her dues, stirely 
tliere is no shame in her saying: — Please give me a further short 
credit, I wnli repay you. After all, who are responsible for the 
management of our coimtryhs economic condition up to now.^ His 
Alajesty^s Government, and Uxot the people of India. On our 
records of the Central Legislature you will find repeated protests, 
most emphatic protests from elected representatives of the people 
against some of the economic policy ■which has been forced upon. 
India i'li the last ten to twelve years. I therefore feel that one of 
the results of this Conference should be that until His Majesty'" s 
Goyernmeiit make up their mind as to what stage of reform India 
shall have next and the sons of India decide 'the question of borrow* 
ings in their own Legislature, as long as this present foiin of Gov* 
ernment continues, no further sterling debt should be incurred 
except to meet the existing debt. Let all other borrowing abroad 
■■stop. That is what wm have come to. We feel it is intolerable, 
when you confess that India is solvent, that India has not too much 
debt, that anybody here should say: Because you have our inoney 
therefore you shall not have your freedom. I do feel, therefore, 
that this is the minimum wdiich His Majesty ns Government owe to 
India, namely that no more reaso.ns — or perhaps some ’would say 
excuses — should be given for further safeguards, and t.liat further 
borrowings abroad on behalf of India should be stopped and should 
not be avoidably incurred. 

I feel, vSir, that I have to refer to one small oversight,^ as I 
think it to be. I have here the Fourth Eeport of the Federal 
Structure Committee, and on page 10 thereof' in paragraph 22 I 
see a reference in the last but one line to paragraph 3, which I 
presume is only an oversight. It should be paragraph IS a.Jid not 
paragraph 3. I want to point this out so that the Secretaries maa" 
see that an error does not go into the hnal copy. 

Sir, the other point on which I wish to speak is this : I wish to 
refer to paragraph 23 of the Federal Structure Committee Eeport 
under Commercial Discrimination. The financial safeguards and 
the commercial discrimination questions were both discussed in 
less than, two and a half days, and the Eeports had to be disposed 
01 , under the time-table which was laid down for us, within less- 
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two iioiirs eacli. I iVIt so miieli oppre.'-sed by tliis tliat I felt 
it: my duty to write to tlie Lord Cluuieellur and |)oiiit out to liiiu: 
iliat, to tlie I'aet tliat one Eeport reaeiied 'us at about 8 a.m. 

and tlieii liad to be considered and passed be;t'ore we rose for luiieli 
tile same day, I did noriind nnuseli' ready to be committed to tlie' 
Seport :riiiiuis tlie protests wliich I liad g-ot recorded. 

Tile Lord Clianeellor very readily saw my objecrion and said 
that my letter would be noted. I may say tliat be did meet one 
imiiit vrliicli I raised last Satiirda.y regarding* tlie suggestion wliicli 
was mentioned liere. I wisli now to refer to pai'anra])li 23; I am 
rea(]i:ng from tlie lust line on page 10: — 

'' It is also plain tliat wliere tlie Gorenior Cteiieral or a 
Provincial Governor is satis:fied tliat proposed legislation, 
tlnnigdi possibly not on tlie face of it discidmiiiatory, nevertlie*' 
less will be diseriininatory in fact, be will lie called upon in 
Tirtiie of bis special obligaiimis in relation to minorities to 
consider wlietber it is not lus dutv to refuse ni.s assent to tlie 
Bill/’ 

Sir. tile question of a piece of legislation being not on tlie face 
of it discriminatory, Init being in fact discriminatory, is a matter 
wbicli I as a mere layman soniewliat fail to ixnderstancL As to 
tliis sort of phrases, eitiier as to administrative discrimination lieing 
referable to the b'ederal Court, or legislation, wliicli tlioug-li not on 
tlie face of it discriiuinatory, is in fact diserim.inatory, these ai'c 
wliat I call efforts to overdo the discriniiruitioii part and to over- 
safeguard it. All I can say on behalf of my constituency is tliat 
I cannot agree to this, and I want it to lie recorded tliat these 
safeguards as they are drafted in the Pteport do not and cannot 
possil:)lT make for a workable constitution. It may for some niaive 
for self-satisfaction that every tiling is agreed to and the Con- 
ference advanced. I myself cannot he a party to any ccmstitutioii 
or to ^ any report where tilings are not put on a bases wliirdi will 
permit the constitution working smoothly, without unnecavssarv 
interference and witliout unnecessary litigation. 

In conclusion, I will wind up with this one hope : May G.reai 
Britain look at the problem wliicli faces her Prime Minister- 
to-morrow, which we^ have faced here and vdiicli we Irave (wme 
here to help her to solve, in a nuuiiier which will reflect (wedit ami 
glory on all her statesmen of the past, -who by tlieir iitteraxiiavs in 
the House oi Commons gaive us hope that Great was pre- 

pared to lead India on the path of liberty and freedom. 

Ditcaih Bahadur MiHlaliijar : Mr. Chairman, earlv tliis vear 
when we parted and coneeived the idea of a second Ermmi Tnhle 
Conference to discuss further details, there was not one of us wim 
liad taken, any serious part in the discussions who did not realise 
that at that stage there ‘would be di'iiiculties and obstacles mueli 
serious than some of those that met ns in tlie first instarun^ 
H.heii wemnneede that these difficulties, which are inherent in a' 
consideration of details, have been met in a more or less satisfac- 
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torr manner, as my friends Sir Tej Sapru raid Mr. Jayakar 
pointed out, tliat tlie points of contact and of uniformity liave been 
far greater tlian tlie points of difference mnd of impossibility in 
■reaciiing agreeineiits, I tliink on tbe Tidiole we may feel that tlie 
work of tliis second stage of tlie Conference lias not been altogether 
in ¥ain. 

Blit, IiaTing said that, let me quite frankly state' that optimists 
like myself, men who liawe been led up to the idea* -of tliis Eoiiiid 
Table Conference, who have entliiised oyer it on the Iworulcast, on 
public platforms, in tlie Legislatiye Assembly — men like myself 
are not altogether free from the impression that as iraicli work lias 
not been aeeoniplislied as should have been and could have been 
aecoiiiplislied. 

iNow I want to be equally frank and tell you my own analysis 
of wliat has led to this imperssion prevailing in my mind. In ibe 
■first place is tlie fact, unfortunate, most regrettalde, that the 

cdaiins of minorities have not been reconcilerl in the laaiiiier in 
vchicli they ought to have l)een reconciled. Speaking; for inyselr, 
for the Party wliicli I have the lioiiour to represent along with my 
colleague at this Conferem^e. let me state that I go as "far as Sir 
'Tej Bahadur Sapru went tliis morning; that no constitution would 
be acceptable to us, the Hindu majority-' in the Madras Presidency, 
if it did not guarantee the rights of minority communities, and 
particularlr the rinlits of tlie uiitoueliable classes in 'soutliern 
India. 

It has been our policy duringi the last eleven years, long before 
Dr. Ambedkar or mv friend Eao Bahadur Sriiiivasan aj>pearecl 
at this Coiiference, to speak on their behalf. We have enrolled 
them as members of our party. We Jiave repeatedly passed 
Tesolutioiis suggesting that for self-governing institutions such as 
Local Boards and Municipalities, and for the Legislature, they 
should have special representation, and I for one cannot be a party 
to a constitution which merely gives to them a certain amount of 
vague hope that things may be all right, and indeed w*iH l)e all 
right, in the future constitution, and tliat Hindu majorities or 
other majorities will see to it that the caste-Iess comm unities will 
be adequately represented. „ 

How, Sir, as I have said I share the regret that this minorities 
question has not been properly settled, and I venture still to 
express the hope that, with the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi, when 
we go back to India we shall be in a position after two or three 
months to reconsider the whole issue, to come into wider contact 
with representatives of onr various communities, to gather 
■strength from those connections which some of us may mivSs in this 
distant place, and to reach a solution; but if uiifortiiiuitely that 
-should not happen, there is no alternative but to accept the sug- 
gestion, which many Delegates favour even at this stage, of 
decision by the Government of this vexed question. 

How, as I have said, that wars the first clifliciiltv, but there is 
another difficulty which has queered the pitcdi of this Conference 
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to u certain extent, a. diliiciiilY Vvdiicii .has led to 'want of pi'ogrees 
from, time to time. "Wliat was the position wlieu we ctime herer 
It teas ai Ilarseiiles ikift wm lieai'd ide news tdat a, Ifatoinal liov- 
enmieiit bud btwu formed, ami we arrived liere liie week after tbe 
National (iuverimiotii laui Peeu iormoa., [iiici i veiitiire to say tliat 
at a}iY rate uiitil tlie nrst week of November we did not .kaov" 
wkere 'we were, ami tlie (iovernaieiit of tJie day did not know wiiere 
ii wav. We hud not tiiat iiupetas, tliat driving: lorce, tlmt lao-' 
inentum ■wldcli was given to the Coiiiei;e,;iee cm rlie last oeeasion 
by His ilajestt' Is (.joveriiiiieiit. I attacii no blame to any cinarter 
and I make no iiisin nation of any Iciiid. Tim members of tlie 
i\a,iiomii (tovernment on iiie eve of an election bad no ndi,id io 
luaiie Tii), and Imd no mbul at all on tlie Indian question. Tlie 
domestic (lifticulties aiid pre-ommpatio:!.is wldcli tJiey Imil on tlie 
one liand, and tlie fact tliat on ibe eve ot an election they could 
not very wmll come io a decision on tlie otlier liaiid, tliese two 
tilings wane responsilile in no small measure for idle fact llnit tlie 
Fedeinl Structure Committee, in spite of tlie great lielp tiliat it 
I'eceiYed fi’om Lord E-eading a.iid in spite of tlie most syiiijia tlie tic 
guidance tliat; it liad from its owni CL airman, Lord Sankey, could 
only mark time again and again and could not make any progress. 

You were on that Committee, Hr. Oliairmaii, and I a.m only 
expressing the opinion that prer’ailed generally among many 
people, botli of the Britisli Belegation and of tlie Tiiclian" section, 
■wlieii I say that, w;ith the live issues before your electorate, the 
British delegation had not the poiver and had'not the ipiportiinity 
to make that contribution to the success of the deliberations of the 
Eederal Structure Committee w’hir'li it w'as in a position to make, 
in spite of its multiple party representation, at 'tlie last stage of 
this Confei'ence. "Wliat Iiappened thenp After tlie National 
Ctoverninent had been lormed — -I do not kncnv wdiose fault it is, 
I hawe not been taken into confidence by any sinnle meiiilier of 
His Majesties Goyernment and tliat perhaps 'is nrf pririlege and 
iny advantage^ — rumours of Tarioiis sorts began ^ to get 'about. 
Tliere wmre rumours that Proyincial autonomy was tlie onh" ste|> 
that could no'w be taken, that while the GoTeimmcnt wvnv^ w-ijliny 
to make all possible declarations in rntifination of all ])revious 
declarations, draftsmen and constitutional experts and practical 
men had come to the conclusion that deTelopraent coubronly be 
by stages and that Provincial autonomy wva.s the first stone tiuit rve 
should accept. 

Let me say at once on belialf of myself and my eoilec.ffues liej'e, 
representing a party wliicli lias during tlie last 'cleTen years snc- 
cessfnlir^ and consistently and in a con.stitutlouaI mainier worked 
the ipolitical institutions vonolisafed to ns, worked them in tlie 
face of misrepresentation and sinister attacks — let me s:i,y here 
and now that it will he impossible for ms, a comstitutional' party, 
to work a scheme of pure Provincial autonomy divorced from anv 
element of responsibility at the Centre. I sa'icl so at the Federal 
structure Committee and thanks to the wires having been busy 
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:te 3 ‘day nioriimg from tlie leader 
wliole-iieartediy witii me 


I received to my Biirpririe cables yet 
ox my party, saying tliat tlie party was 
ill wliat I said and pointing out tliat it* is iiiipossible for tlie^party 
to work tliroiigli pure Provincial aiuoiioiny unless responsibiluy 
at tlie Centre is so coupled witli it as to be part and parcel of tlie 
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cOiisiitutioiial development ot nip 

siii].ple. We knoiv tliat witli pure I'roYiiieiai auioiioniy me agiui- 
tioii in tlie CGuiitry will not die dowm. In fact'it iviii be accele- 
rated, it wdll be empliasised. it will be aggravated, and i for one,, 
if I were to go back to my Province and ge'r into tiie ijegislatiire 
and bold tlie Oltice oi Minister in charge of Law* and Order, dread 
to tbiiik of tlie consequences of trying to put cloivii an agitation 
for wkieli I am nut responsible, wliicli I cannot control and, I 
may add, with wiiicli I am in legitimate syinpatliy — an agitation 
for responsibility at the Centre. That is not becaiuse I cannot 
take risks nor is it because niy party has not taken risks in the 
past. 


Speaking in the presence of the leader of the Congress Party, 
I can say that in 1921 when he started the non-co-operatioii move- 
ment we j.aissed nieasiire after measure to clieck that niovemeiit. 
We passed Bills which enable us to eoilect the land revenues, 
We passed laws in our Madras Legislative Coiincii whereby the 
non-co-operation niOYenient wtis checked, and vxe are prepared to 
do it again if ive are given a fair chance, if vre are given that 
authority and if vxe can say that ive have got a measure of self- 
government which is not altogether uiiaecep table to us. 


Now, Sir, I wms referring to rumours w^hen I was drawm aside to 
deal with this question of Provincial autoiioniy which I hope, as 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, has been killed liy the speeches marie at 
the Federal Structure Committee. I say that these rumours got 
abroad and these rumours made havoc of the faith that many of iis 
had in the future scope of this Conference. It is undeniable that 
when suggestions of various kinds are made the fertile imagination 
seizes on one suggestion or another. T¥e are a fecund race, particu- 
larly in matters of imagination. 


Everyone of us round this table and hundred's in our country 
could produce constitutions ; they have in the past ; they are a very 
studious race. The idea of failure should not get abroad. These 
theories, these proposals, destroy each other and we shall merely be 
rnarldiig time without making eaij advance whatsoever. That Is 
the danger which we feel in these suggestions that a.:re being made, 
I thiiiirnot from a responsible quarter. Therefore we have most 
of us come i.nto this Conference wutJi the idea of an all-liiclia Federa- 
tion, and we want to pursue that idea and none other, rve do not 
want to be side-tracked; we do not want to be drawn, away into an 
examination of other schemes because that ynll involve more delays 
and that will lead us nowhere. ' I am' saying this .because I want 
His Majesty^ s Government to pursue such a policy now. It would 
bet-disastrous if, following the advice of some of those niewspapers 
to which reference has been made, this Conference is killed or put 
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ail end to. You dare not do it. Yde dure not allow you to do it. 
The last Yestige of hope will be gone if this Conference is in any 
way siiildeiilv ended witlioift liuTiiig aeeomplisiied its purpose. It 
must go on ; it iinist complete the picture and it must 
do it us early as possible. The first question which strikes me 
is the settlement of the eoninuiiial problem, and if that is not settled" 
vritliiii the next two or three months I think that a settleiiieiit by 
the (toTeniiuent is’obTioiisly necessary before progress can be made 
with the cons tit utionai question. I appeal to you to giTe us a 
couple of mouths in order to consider tlii-s question and if it is not 
settled by the end of January to aniiounce a decision and then allow 
iis to go on with trie wo!‘k of this Cmiference. I was Tery glad to 
hear— I hope it will come aliout — that our Tery satisfactory and 
very pofiular Chairman, Ijord Saukey, will risit tlie coiiiitrjq and 
I liope that a British Delegation will come with him and tlmt the 
work of the, Federal Structure Committee and' other Committees 
wull be carried on. At that stage T want this great impetus behind 
the constitution built up, tlie impetus that we shall get from the 
faci- that not merely is His Majesty’s GoTernment through the 
Prime Minister making an annoiineemeiit, that the statement of 
January holds good, but the impetus from the consciousness of the 
fact that the Government is whole-heartedly in sympathy with this 
idea of an all-India Federation, that it is not going to say that 
Princes may or may not come in, that it is not going to say any- 
thing witli regard to other difficulties, but it is the impetus of a 
consciousness wliieh must go home to everyone of us that the Gov- 
ernment is coinini tied and committed deeply to the idea of an all- 
India Federation and must hring into existence that Federation as 
early as possible. JYliy are my fellow-Delegates so nervous of the 
idea of Provincial antonomyt IVby will they not tolerate that 
idea? Wliy do they so much insist upon simultaneity in these 
matters? It is absolutely (*lear, and they do not want to disguise it 
for a moment, that distrust is at the bottom of it all. Ton have to 
realise it. There is no question that at the present moment your 
Parliament, eoiistituted as it is, may rest content having' passed a 
Bill for Provincial autonomy, and that your adniiiiistrators may 
talk both, at Delhi and bere, and a thousa,nd difficulties may easily 
arise and a tboiisaiid disinclinations might easily l)e discussed aris- 
ing out of the reason why they cannot go further. And' therefore 
if you are tied down to this, that hotli things must be done simul- 
taneously and you cannot possildy stop where we are now, it follows 
logically that you are as much interested as rce are to see that an 
al],-India Federation comes as early as possi}:)le. That really seems 
to me to be ])ehi2id this suggestion. 

Sir, one word more and I have done at this very late stage. You 
have a House of Commons constitiiterT with a record majority, and 
■those, who are offine ],ioIders in His Majesty’s Government must be 
■feeling fairly comfortable with this huge mojority and must be feel- 
ing that they can carry on their domestic work, their domestic le.gis- 
lati-on,- their domestic administration, quite smoothly. ,But let me 



tell Toil this : whether you feel coinfortahle or whether^ as some 
newspapers say, the very majority is an iiiciimhraiice to yon, let me 
say this, that so far as Indian admiiiistraTion is concerned a five 
hundred majority at Whitehall does iioi mean a five hiiiidred major- 
ity at Delhi or Simla ; that yon are faced with a very different pro- 
blem there, and in fact your majority at Whitehall may be the most 
.embaiTassing things so far as administration in India is concemed',. 
And, as a, member of the LegisiatiTe Assembly, as one who has seen 
how fast the prestige of the present (ioYeriiniemt at the Centre is 
being lost, how impossible it is for your Finance Member at Delhi 
to rise to an emergency, which your Chancellor of the Exchequer 
here has been able to dof I say it will not be possible for yon to^ 
delay this idea of responsibility at the Centre. It is therefore up 
to yon to see that the responsibility at the Centre and ProTincial 
autonomy are coupled together and that the people are guaranteed 
that both are coming as part and parcel of the same Indian consti- 
tution. 

Sir, I feel there is not much point in speaking at a time when 
join Cabinet has probably nnished with discussion and the state- 
ment of the Premier has been corrected and re-corrected. Well, I 
have Tentured to say that because I thought at least as far as the 
future' proceedings are concerned j'ou might take note of our sus- 
picions and try to allay them. 

Sir GliuJam Hussahi Hidoycdunali : My Lord, I must make it 
at the outset very clear that I am giving expression to my personal, 
views. Last Year we all blessed tbe Federal form of novermnent as 
the most vSiiitable form of goveiMirnent .for tlie vast continent of 
India. Ilesponsibilit;- at the Centre, safeguards for the transition 
period. In the last two days 1 have been hearing some of our 
friends who say because the framing of the Federal constitution will 
take some time, we ought to start with Provincial autonomy at once.. 
I am acquainted with the feelings in the Bombay Presidency, which 
is a stronghold of Mahatmaji. I should be failing in in 3 ^ diit}’' if 
I did not enlighten you all that in the Presidency' of Bombay" Pro- 
vincial autonomy^ without resp)OTisibility at the Ceiiire will not work. 
Before I came I knew' the feelings of t.he people ; they' had already 
misgivings in their minds. 

My- friends will tell you, Sir, that every now and then they 
expressed a view that the British (loyn^rnnient did not mean busi- 
ness, and that they^ would not g.i.y"e any” more than Provincial 
aiitonomyp, and now, if we start with Provincial autonornyy I am 
afraid we shall confirm their fears. 

But let us suppose, Sir, that yre do start with Provincial auto- 
nomy as a beginning*. You have heard the Liberals. They say 
thej'^ will not work iti I am sure the Congressmen will not work it. 
The only' faithful amongst the faithless is my friend t.lie leader of 
the iion-BrahininsAand'he has also signed a letter to tlie^ Prime 
Minister that he yvants Provincial ■autonomy and respoiisibilityy at 
the- Centre simiiitaneousty. Then, Sir, who remains to work it? 
My friend Dr. Ambedkar and myself. 



1 ;nriist reiiiiiul joo. Sir, tliat I have worked tlie Ideforms for a 
iavge iiiiroher of years, from tiie beginning. Wlij did dyarcliy 
fail? One of the causes of the failure of dyaridiy was finance, Tlie 
Ministers liud not enough f^ods io do miudi work in the nation- 
building depariiiients. We know now i.liat every goveniinent in 
India or ainnvliere else is faced with fiiumcial striiigencjg and ii we 
start Provincial aiiionomy to-day I am afraid it will be wrecked on ^ 
the rock of finance. 

Theiy Sir, tliei'e was anoilier suggestion by one of my leaders, 
that the coiintrY is getting .reMive and tliat the people want to be 
masters in i.l:ieir own houses a,s early as possiblcj and therefore we 
ought to have responsibility in British India only, I have con- 
sidered tliat question as one of the wa.ys of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, Init if wv-' adopt that position the result will be that we shall 
be going back on our decisions of last year, and we have to consSler 
the question of iny friends the Princes. They agreed to responsi- 
bility at the Centre on the clear uiKlerstaiiding that they will have 
a federal fonii of government. Now, if %ve start by introducing I'es- 
poiisibility in British India only, I am afraid we shall be damping 
the entlui.sia,sni of those Princes who have very kindly come to our 
relief and removed one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
India being united, and we shall be helping those who are not very 
arrxioiis to .linve federation. 

Suppose, Sir, we start -with responsibility at the Centre, the 
Princes may say we do not want federation. Are we going to have 
two parallel governinentS' in India, a Britisli-Indiaii Guveriiineiit 
an,d an Indian FMates Government? That might again lead to 
fiirtiier complications. As T understand it, the British Govern- 
Tjuviit is lioiuid ]')y ii-eaiies to ]>rotect ilio Tndij'in Rtrd'cs fi'oni any sort 
of aggression. Are we going to have two armies in Tmlin. tlie Biitisli- 
Indian army and another army to protect tlie Indian States? I am. 
sorry I carrnol; agree with my leader who has made tints suggestion. 

Now, Sir, after all we are told that the framing of the Federal 
Constitution will take a few years. What arc a few years in the 
history of a nation? I think, Sir, that if the Federal Structure 
Committee? were to continue its good work it would not take more 
tliaii a few yea.rs to liave a full-fledged federal consliliitiou. 

But, Sir. whetlier we here a federal form of government or any 
other form — though I like the federal form because it is the only 
possible form- — unless all the communities work it with goodwill 
and co-operation it will not be a success. I therefore beseech 
Mahatinaji, in the interests of the country* to come to our help and 
help to solve the communal question. Otherwise I would remind 
you, Mahatinaji, that you were taught civil disobedience hj a 
Muhammadan. My esteemed friend, the NiglitiB.,gale of India 
always tells us that non-co-operation was first practised' by graiul- 
'son of our Prophet, HoBsaii* That is already in our heads, but if 
anybody stands in the way of our claims we vshall be compelled to 
'resort to your methods. Therefore, you have come to the help of 
our country* ' , ( ■ 
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?fow IiaYiiig said so miiclij Sir,, I niigiit say a few words about 
tlie Princes kaviiig entered the federation on their owe terms, 1 
liiiist say they have got a price for theif* entry. I do not mind that^ 
blit oiir proposed coiistitiiiioii because of their entry has becoiii .0 
anomalous, in the proposed coiistitntioii are eoiiibiniiig demo- 
cracy with autocracy because they stand for their pound of flesh.. 
They ivaiit tlieir representatives to be returned by nomination and 
the representatives of British India ’will be rehunied by election. 
I do not niiiid that either. In spite, of all the difliciilties I wel- 
come their entry for two reasons. One is that they have for the 
first time in their lives accepted the principle of democracy and the 
second is that they will make India a self-governing* India and a 
united India. 

Having said so iiuicli I cannot leave niy part of the country, 
SiiicL I must say a word about that. Last year the siib-Cominittee 
on Sind made a recommendation — I need not quote the words^ 
because Tt is known to ail of you- — that an Expert Committee be 
appointed to investigate the question of finance^ and the Govern- 
ment of India I must say, has given effect to that recommendatioii. 
An Expert Committee was appointed. That Committee's Beport 
has been piibiished, and it has sliowji that Siiul is a deficit Pro- 
vince. A further recommendation of the same Committee was that 
if. the Expert Committee found that Sind is a deficit Province then 
the representatives of Sind should be given a, chance of finding ways 
and means of meeting that deficit. I beseech you. My Lord, that 
you will implement the remaining portion of the E;esolutioii, I do 
not, and most of us do not, agree with the conclusions of that Com- 
mittee, but I shall not at this late hour criticise the conclusions 
because I think it is not an opportune time. With that I will con- 
clude mv remarks. 

(The Conference adjoumed at ll~d() aanl resumed at 

12-0 icdicn. the Prime Minister took the Chair,) 

Mr. Gandhi: Prime Minister and Friends, I wish that I could 
have done without having to speak to you but I felt that I would 
not have been just to you or just to my principles if I did not put 
in wliat may be the last word on behalf of the Congress. I live 
under no illusion, I do not think that ainfihin.g that I can say 
this evening can possibly influence the decision of th.e Cabinet. 
Probably the decision lias been already taken. Matters of the 
liberty of practically a whole Continent can Iiarclh?- be decided by 
mere arguiQ.entation, even negotiation, bfegotiation has its pur- 
pose and has its play, but only under certain conditions. Without 
those conditions negotiations are a fruitless task. But I do not 
want to go into all these matters. I want as far as possible to con- 
fine myself v/ithin the 'four corners of the conditions that yoiy 
Prime Minister, read to this Conference at its opening meetii-jg. , I 
would, therefore, first of all say a iew wmals in coniieei.ion -with tlie 
Eeports that have been submitted to this Conference, You v/ill fi;nd 
in these R.eports that generally it has bee'n stated that so and so 
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'IS t!ie^ 0|5ii)i02i of a large Majority, some, liowever, iiave expressed 
an opinion u? iiie eoiilrary, and so oi.. Parlies wlio iiave dissented 
liav(m].ot been ^srated. I lidd keard -wlien I was in Iiidia^ and I 
was tokl wjieii lyeame itere, that no decision or no decisions will be 
lakeii^bT tiie oriiiiuiry I’lile oi liuijoriiy, and I do not want to iiieii" 
xio.li this faci; jiei'e by way ot c:o.m[)laiiit tliat tlie lieports have been 
no Trinned, as if the proceedings were governed by tlie test of iD.ajom 
itye iiiir n was .iiei-essary tor me to mention this fact, because to 
most of ihese reports you will find that there is a dissenting opiii- 
nni. and in inost of; the cases that dissent iiiifortiiiiately liapipens to 
beloDg to me. Ii, was not a matter of joy lo have to dissent from 
1 'elbov-deleg‘ah-n. Imt I felt rliat I (‘ould nor truly represent the Coim 
gross unless I noiilied that dissents 

ildiere is aiiotlier tiring w]m*li I waiiT to bring; to t'he notice of 
“ihis Conference, namely: wluit is tiie meaning of the dissent of the 
Congress? I said at one of the preliminary meetings of the Fede- 
i;al StructuT'e (ionimiitee that the Co:h gross claimed to represent over 
So ])er r‘ei.it. of the ]M:>pulation of India, that is to say the dumb, 
toiiingn semi-staiumd millions. But I went further: that the Con- 
gress claiinecL also by right of service to represent even the Princes, 
if they would jiardon my putting forth that claim, and the landed 
gentry, tlie educated, class. T wisii to .repeat that claim and I wish 
this evening to em|:)h.asise that claim. 

All tlie other parties at this meeting represent sectional interests. 
Pongress alone, claims to represent tlm whole of India, all interests. 
It is no comimiua.1 organisation ; it is a determined enemy of com- 
TniiTialis'.m in any sliajie or liUTii, Congress Icnotvs no distinction of 
race, eol.our or creed; iis platform is universal. It may not always 
'have lived up to tlie creed. I do not know a single human oiguin- 
isatioii that lives up to its creedi. (,b:mgress lias failed Te,ry often to 
inv knowledge. It may Iiave failed .more often to the laiowledge of 
its critics. Ihit the worst ('‘I'itie will liaw: to .recognise, as it lias 
been i-eeog.iiised, that the rwdimial Congress of India is a,, daily- 
growing organisation, that its message penetrates the remotest vil- 
lage of Imlia: tlmt on giv<ni occasions the Congress has been abJe 
to demonstinte its inilucnce over ami amomr these masses wiio 
milmbits 700,000 villages. 

A.nO ver Imre I see tli.at the Congress is treated as one of the Far- 
,ndes. I do not mind it; I d.o not regard it as a calamity for the 
Co:agre.SvS : but I do regard it as a calamity for the purpose o:r doing 
the w-ork for wlilcli we. have g-atliered togetlmr here. I wish I could 
convince all tlie British piiblic men., tlie British Ministers, that the 
Congress is .ca|)a1de of delivering the goods. Tlie Congress is 
only alBIudia-wd,(le national oro-anisatioii, liereft of anv communal 
Basis; that it does re]n'e.sent all ilie minorities which Iiave lodged 
dhe;lr claim here and which, or the signatories on their behalf, 
claim — I .hold iiiijustifiably—to represent 4G fier cent, of the popu- 
itation: of "Indian Tli.e. Congress, I say, rdai:ms to represent all tliese 
imxnoritxes., ' ^ 



Wliat a great difference it would be to-day if liis claim on be- 
half of the Congress was recognised. I feel that I Lave to state 
this ciaira with some degree of emphasis on behalf of peace, for the 
sake of achieving the purpose which m common to all of ns, to yon 
Engiishiiien who sit at this table, and to ns the Indian mei) and 
woinen who also sit at this table. I say so for this reason. Con- 
gress is a powerful organisation ; Congress is an rganisation which 
has been accused of rtmiiiiig or desiring to run a parallel Govern- 
ment ; and in a. way I have endorsed the charge. If you efJiiIcl 
understand the working of the Congress, tni would welcome an 
organisation which ODiiId run a parallel CloYerninent and show that 
it is possible for an organisation, voluntary, without any force at 
its command, to run the machinery of Govrirmnent even under 
adverse circiinistances. But no. Although you have invited the 
Congress, you distrust the Congress. Although rmii have invited 
the Congress,- you reject its claim to represent the whole of India. 
Of course it is possible at this end of the world to dispute that claim, 
and it is not possible for me to prove this claim; but, all the same, 
if you find me asserting that claim, I do so because a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon my sliouiders. 

The Congress lupresents the spirit of rebellion. I know that the 
word '* re],)ellion must not be Vvdiis];)ered at a Conference which 
has been summoned in order to arrive at an agreed solution of 
India's troubles through negotiation, Speaker after speaker has 
got up aud said that India should achieve her liberty through nego- 
tiation, by argument, and that it will be the greatest glory ol 
Great Britain if Great Britain yields to IndiaA demands by argu- 
ment. But the Congress does not hold that view, cpiite. The Com 
gross has an alternative which is unpleasant to you. 

I heard several speakers — and let me say I have endeavoured 
not to Bliss a single sitting; I have tried to follow every speaker 
with the utmost attention and with all the respect that I could 
possibly give to these speakers — saying what a dire calamity it 
would be if India was fired v/itli the spirit of lawlessness, rebellion,, 
terroris.m and so on. I do not pretend to liave read liistory, but as 
a school-boy I had' to pass a paper in history also, and I read that 
the page of history is sailed red with the blood of those who have 
fought for freedom. I do not know an instance in which nations 
have attained their own without having to go through an incredible 
measure of travail. The dagger of the assassin, the poison bowl, 
the bullet of the rifleman, the spear and all these weapons and 
methods of destruction have been up to now used by what I consider 
blind lovers of liberty and freedom, and the historian has not con- 
demned him. I hold no brief for the terrorists. Sir. Ghii^^navi 
brought in the terrorists and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation. 
I feit hurt when, he mentioned an incident that took place at the 
Calcutta Corporation. He forgot to mention that the Mayor of that 
Corporation made handsome reparation- £or the error into which he 
himself was betrayed and the error into which the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion was betrayed through the instrumentality of those inenibers of 
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tte Gorr)OTaiiiMi Vviio were Ooiigressiiieii. I lioicl b.o brief for Cgb- 
birerllv er itidireelh^ wuuld enj'cHvi‘aa;e i ei'jee'ism. As 
soooii as tJiis iiuddeiit was brouglii to tlie notice of tlie Congress tlie 
Congress set about putting ic in order. It immediately called upon 
tlie Ma 3 mr of tlie Calcutta Corporation to give an aecoiint of wliat 
Teas done and the Maran;, tlie gentleman tliat lie is, immediately 
adiiiitted liis iiiistoke and made all tlie reparation tliat it wais 
iegitlly |)ossible to make. I juust not detain tiiis Asseiiibly over 
thin ineident for ajiy lengtii of time. He mentioned also a Terse 
wliicii ilie eliiidren of the forA schools eoiidncted b\' tlie Calcutta 
Corporation are sii])posed to have recited. Tiiere were many oilier 
ncis-sTjitements in tliat si'ieecli wlridj i could dwell iipoip, lint I liave 
3io desi;a‘ io do so. It is o]d\' out of regard for the gmat Calcutta 
CiUpon; t ion ami out cai regard tor rnith ami on ])elmli of t.hose who 
are not hmn ro-ni.glit io [jut in ih.eir defence that I mention these 
two glai'ing instances. 1 do not for one moment iieiiove that tliis 
was taught in ilie Calcutta Cori'ioration schools witli tlie ]<n,owledg‘e 
of the Calcutta Corporation. T do know that in those terrible dat’S 
of last irear several tilings were done for wliich W'e have regret, for 
wliicli we Imve made i‘e])aration . If oiir I)o;vs in Caleiitta were 
tanglit these verses ivhicli Mr. G-linzmivi has recited 1 am here to 
tender an apology on their heluilf, Init I should want it proved that 
the liovs were taught hv the sclioolmasters of ihese scliools ivith the 
Imowledge and encoivrageTrient; of the Cor|)oration. 

Charges of tins nature have been brongl.it against ilie (.longross 
times, ivith out iiiimlier, and times witliont number these charges 
Imve also heen refuted, but I have mentioned these tilings at tin’s 
JiiB.ctii.re. It is again to sliow that for tlie sak'c of liliert^" people 
have foiiglit, rieople liave lost their lives, people have killed' and 
Imve sought death at the hands of tliose wdiom tlie}' have sought to 
oust. The Congress then comes u])on ilie scene a.ini clevises <a iietv 
method not kncwri, to liistory, namely, tliat of civil disobedience, 
and tlie Cong.]‘ess lias been following that metliod up. But again 
I am u|) against a stone wall and I am told ilrnt thet is a. method 
tliat no government in tim wmrld will tolerate. Well, of course the 
governnients may not tolerate, no government: has tolerated open 
reliellion. TSo government may tolerate civil disolmlienco. 
governments Imve to succurnli even to tlmse .forces, ns ilie BriCsli 
ftovernnient lias flo;n,e lief ore now, even as the great. Dutch (Toverii- 
roent sifter eight years of trial Imd to yield to the logic of faet:s, 
ffeneral Smuts is a liravc* General, a great Stoiesman, and a., vfwy 
Imrd taskmaster also, Imi he hiraself recoiled w'ltli hoicNor fr'om, even 
the' conteinplation of doing to death innocent men and w'ornen who 
were rnerelx^ fighting for the preservation of their self-respect, and 
tlie tilings vdnhda he Imd vowed lie would never yield in flm year 
1908, reinforced as he wms hr General Botha, lie had io do i:c the 
year 1914, after having tried these civil resistors iliroirgh a.cd 
through. And in India Lord Glielmsford had to do tlie same thi.ng: 
the Governor of Bombay had to do the same thing in Borsad and 
Bardolih, T suggest to you. Prime Minister, it is too la.te to-day to 
vesist this,' and it is this thing. which weighs me down, thi.s choice 



tliat lies before tiieni, tlie parting of tke wavs probably. I sbaii 
liope against liope, I sliall strain every nerve to aeliieve an bonoiir- 
able settleineiit for 1113^ coiinti^r ii I can so witlioiit baving to put 
idle iiiillions of 111 j conntryiiieji and' coiiiitrjwomen and even cliild- 
ren tliroiigli tliis ordeal of fire. It can be a matter of no joy and 
cojiifort to me to lead tliera on again to a ngbt of tliat cliaractei^ 
but if a fiirtlier ordeal of fire bas to be oiir lot I sball approacb that 
with tbe greatest joy and with the greatest consolation that I was 
doing vrbat I felt to be right, the country was doiiig what it felt to 
be right, and the country will have the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that it was not at least taking lives, it was giviB.g lives; 
it was not making the British people directly suffer, it was suffer- 
ing\ Professor Gilbert Murray told' me — I shall never forget that 
— I am paraphrasing Iiis inimitable language. He said : you do 
not consider for one moment that we Englishmen do not suffer rrhen 
thousands of your countrymen suffer, that we are so heartless? I 
do not think so. I do know that you will suffer; but I want you to 
suffer because I want to touch jout hearts ; and when hearts 

have been touched Avill come the p>s3mliological moment for negotia- 
tion, Negotiation there always will be; and if this time I have 
travelled all these miles in order to enter upon negotiation, I 
thought that j’our coiiiitiyman Lord Iiwiii had sufficientl}^ tried iis 
through his ordinances, that he had sufficient evidence that thous- 
ands of men and women of India and that thousands of children had 
suffered; and that, ordinance or no ordinance, lathis or no lathis, 
nothing would avail to stem, the tide that was onrusliing and to 
stem the passions that were rising in the breasts of the men and 
women of India who were thirsting for liberty. 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, I want you to 
understand %vhat this Congress stands for. My life is at your dis- 
posal. The lives of all the members of the Working Committee, 
the all-India Congress Committee, are at your disposal. But 
reniember that you have at ^mur disposal the lives of all these duml3 
millions. I do not want to sacrifice those lives if I can possibly 
help it. Therefore please remember that I will count no sacrifice 
too great if by chance I can pull through an honourable settlement. 
You will find me always having the greatest spirit of compromise if 
I can, but fire ^mu with the spirit that is working in the Congress, 
namely, that India must have real liberty. Call it by any name 
yon like : a rose will smell as sweet bj?- an^^ other name, but it must 
be the wrse of liberty that I want and’ not the artificial product. JI 
your mind ano the Congress mind, the. mind of this Conference ami 
the mind of the British people, means the same tliinn by the same 
Vvmrd. then you will find the amplest room for eonrr)romise, and 
will find the congress itself always in a compromising spirit. Bnt 
so long as there is not that one mind, that one definition, not one, 
implication for the same word that rmu and I and we may be using, 
so long there is no compromise possible. How can there be any 
compromise so long as we each one, of us lias a different definition 
for the same words that we may be using. It is impossible, Prime 
Minister, I want to suggest to^'you in all humility that it is 'utterly 
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impossible then io iliuI a ineeiiiiir gToiiud, to iind a ground where 
YOU can apply tlie sjbrits of coniproniise. And I aiu very grien^ed 
to liaTe to SOY iluii. i!p now 1 have iH.)t been al>le to discover a 
eonnuoii dednition fm; tlm terms that we have been excluuigiiig' 
during all tliese weaiy weeks. 

I was sliowii. last week tlie Statute of Westminster by a sceptic, 
and lie sai,<i: “ Have yon seen the definitioji of “ Dominion ^ 1 

read tlie deiiniiion of '' I)onuiu(n,u'' and naturally I was not at all 
perplexed or shocked to see tliat tlie 'word Doniiiiioii was exliaiis- 
tively defined, and it liad not a general deiinitioii but a particular 
(leiluition . It siinpiy said: the word Donviiiion shall ineinde 
Anstralia, S*>cdh, Atriea, ihvnada and Su ^n, ending witli tlie Irisii 
Dree State. I do not tliink I noticed Egypt there. Then he said : 

Do you see what yonr Dominion means? ’’ It did not make a,ny 
impression upon me. I do not mind what my I)omni.ion means or 
what complete independence means. In a 'way T wns relieved. I 
said I am now relieved from, liaving to rinarrel about the Avord 
'' Dominion/' because I am out' of it.' But I vraiit eoin])Iete inde- 
pendence, and even so, so many Eiiglislnneii have said: Yes, yon 

can Iiave coi'aplete independence, but wTiat is the meaning of com- 
plete independence? ''' and <agai;ri we come to different definitions. 
Therefore, I say the Congress claim is registered as complete 
i ml epeu deuce. 

Dne of yonv great statesmen — I do not tirink I should give his 
name — ‘was debating with .me, and he said: HonestHh, I did not 

know that yon meant this by complete iii.dej>e.ndeiiee.'' He ought 
to have known, Init he did not know, ancl I sliali tell you what be 
did. .not know. lY.hen T said io liirn, I cannot be a partner in an 
Empire/'’ he said. Of course, that is logical.'’ T said, “ But I 
want to become that. It is not as if I shall be if I am compelled 
to, but I want to become a partner with (Treat Britain, I want io 
become a partner with the E'uglisli people: but I wnnt to enjoy 
precisely the sa'me liberty tliat your peojile enjoy, and I -want tO' 
seek this partnership not merely for the benefit of India, and not 
merely for mntnal benefit; I -want to seek this partnership in order 
fhat the great 'weiglit that is crushing the world to atoms 'mxij be 
lifted fi’oin its shoulders/’ 

This took phnm ten or twelve days ago. Stinnge as it may 
appear, I got a,- note from another Englishman -whom also you know 
and whom also yon respect. Among many thi.ni>;s; lie writes: T' 

believe profoundly that the peace and happiness of manJvin.d depend 
on oi.ir friendship/’ and, as .if I would not understand that, ho say^ 
joxiT people and mine.” I must read to 3 '^o'a what he also says, 
And of all Indians yon are the one that the real Enylishman likes 
and niider stands.” 

He does not waste any -words on fl.atteTy, and I do not think he 
has intended this last expression to flatter me. It will not flatten 
me ^ ill the slightest degree. There are many things in this note' 
.which, if I could share ‘them with 3 "on, would perhaps make voii 
understand better the significance of this expression, hut let me tell 
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you that wlieu lie writes this last sentence lie does not mean me 
personally. I personally signify notl3j.ng, and I know I would 
^liieaii iiotliiiig* to any single Engiisliman ; but I mean sonietliing to 
some Engiislinieii because I represent a cause, because I seek to 
7 *epreseiit a natiGii, a great organisation wliieli lias made itself felt. 
That is tlie reason why lie says this. 

But tlien, if I could possibK^ find that working basis^ Prune 
hlinister, there is ample room for compromise. It is friendship I 
crave. Mt business is not to throw overboard the slave-liolder and 
'tyrant. My philosophy lorbicls me to do so. and to-day the Con- 
guess has accepted that philosophy not as a creed, as it is to me, 
but as a policy, because the Conguess believes that it is the right 
and best thing’ for India, a nation of three hundred and fift^^ mil- 
lions, to do. A nation of 350 million people does not need the 
olagger of the assassin, it does not need the poison bowl, it does not 
need the sword, the spear or the bullet. It needs simply a will of 
its own, an ability to say '' Iso/'’ and that nation is to-day learning 
'to say '' Ao.” 

But what is it that that nation does? Summarily, or at all to 
dismiss Englishmen ? Xo. Its mission is to-day to convert 
Englishmen. I do not want to break the bond between England' 
and India, but I do want to transform that bond. I want to trans- 
form that slavery into complete freedom for my country. Call it 
complete independence or whatever you like, I will not cpiarrel 
about that word, and even though my countrymen may dispute 
with me for having taken some other word I shall be able to bear 
down that opposition so long as the content of the word that you 
may suggest to me bears the same meaning. Hence I have times 
■without number to urge upon your attention that the safeguards 
that have been suggested are completely imsatisfaetory. The}- are 
not in the interests' of India. 

Three experts from the Eederation of Commerce and Industry 
have i'll their own manner, each in his different manner, told you 
out of their expert experience_ how utterly impossiliie it is for angy 
'body of responsible Ministers to tackle the problem of adminis- 
tration when SO per cent, of India’s resources are mortgaged irre- 
trievably. Better than I could have shown to you tlie^v have shown, 
out of the amplitude of their knowledge, what these financial safe- 
guards mean for India. They mean the complete cramping of India. 
They have discussed at this table financial safeguards, but that 
includes necessarily the question of Defence and the question of the 
Army. Tet while I sa,)^ that the safegniards are uiisatisfac/'ory as 
'they have been presented, I have not Hesitated to say, and I do not 
"hesitate to repeat, that the Congress is pledged to g'^iving safeguards, 
en^lorsiiig safeguards which may be demonstrated to be in the inter- 
ests of India. 

At one of the sittings of the Eecleral Stnictiire' Committee I had 
no Iiesitatioii in amplifying the admission and saying that these 
safeguards must be also of benefit to (xreat Britain/ I "do not want 
safeguards which are merely beneficial to Ixi-dia and prejudicial to 
"the real interests of Great Britain, The fancied interests of India 
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Mr. Jayakar, wtitli Sir Tej Ikibadiir Baprii and oilier distiiignislieS. 
speakers wlio liave spoken at iliis Coiifei'ence. 1 will agree w'itli 
tlieni all, tbai we liave after all, alter ail tliese labours, reacbad a 


substantial measure of agreeiueiit, but niy despair, luy grief, is 
tliat I do not i*ea(i tlxe same words in. tlie same liglit. The iinplica- 
tioiis of the safeguas'ds of Mr. Jayakar, I very much fear, are dili'er- 
ent from, uiy im '[jlications, and l:lio inuilica tines of Mr, Jayakar 
aiid niyseii' are |')er!ia|)s only (]i.iferent from the inijili cations tlm.t 
Sir Samt.iel Hoare, for iiisiance, lias in mind; i do not know. We 
have iiever i-'eall}' come to grips. We liave never come to bra.ss 
tacks as you put it, and I am anxious — I liave been pining to come 
to real gri])s and to brass tacks a, 11 these (la;rs and all these iiights, 
aiid I have felt: Why a, re we not coining nearer and nearer 
together, and why are we wasting our time in. eloquence, in oratory, 
in. debating, and in scoring points? Heaven .knows, I have nO' 
desire to hear iri}" own xmice. Heave.!i kno'ws I have no 
desire to take part in any debating. I know that liberty is made 
of sterner stuff, and I know that the .freedom of India is made of 
miucli sterner stuff. We have problems that would baffle any states- 
man. We have problems that other nations have not to tackle. 
But they do not hafHe me; they cannot baffle those who have been 
brought up in the Indian climate. Those proldems are there with 
us. Just as w'e have to tackle our bubonic pla.gme, we have to 
tackle the probIe.ru of malaria. We have to tackle, 'as you have not. 
the problem of .snakes and scorpions, monkeys, tigers and lions. 
We have to tackle these problems because we have been brought up 
under them. They do not baffle us. Soimdiow or otlier we have 
s'U.rvived the ravages of these venoinoris reptiles and various crea- 
tures. So also shall we STirvive our problem ami find a way out of 
these problems. But to-day yoxi and we have come together at a 
Iloinul Table and we want to find a common foiMYiuIa 'v/hich will 
work. Please believe me tlmt Vvhilst I aliate not a. title of the 
claim that I have registered on behalf of the Congress, which I do 
not propose to repeat here, wdiih^. I withdiuw not’ o.i;ie\rord of the 
speeches tliat I had to make at the Federal Structure Oommtitee, 
I am here to compromise; I am here to consider every foTinula. thal; 
British i,ngenTiity can prepare, every formula that the i.rigemiitv of 
such constitutionalists as Mr. Rastri, Sir Tej TXrIjf. cTur Sapru, 
Mr -Jayaivar, Mr. Jiniiali, Sir Muliamraarl Sliafi, a.ncl a Lost of other 
constitutionalists can weave into ])f;i'Ti£!-. 

I will not be bafflefl. I sball be bere as long as I am reqnireii 
because I do not want to revive civil disobedience. I %va)}t to turn 
the truce that was arrived at, at Delhi, into a permanent settlemeiit 
: But for heaven’s sake give^me, a frail man, 6,2 yeans gone, a little 
Jbit of. a chance. Find a little comer for him, and the orvanisation 
. that he represents. Ton distrust that organisation fliousVvou mav 



se6Hiiii2,‘lv trust 1110. Do not for one nionieiit diil'erentiate me froiii 
tiie organisation of wiiick I am but a drou in tlie ocean. I am nc- 
g^nater tiiaii tlie organisation to wliicli I belong. I am infinitely 
smaller tlian tliat organisation; and if t'Oii find me a place, 11 yon 
trust me, I invite yon to trust tlie OongTessglso. ^Ollr trust 111 me 
otiierwise is a broken reed. I have no aiitlLority save wliat I derrveci 
ironi tile ConaTess. If you mill mork the Congress for aii it is- 
w'ortli. then yon will say good-bye to teri'orisni ; then yon will not 
need terrorism. To-day yon have to fight the school of terrorists 
which is there with yonr disciplined and organised terrorism, 
because yon will be blind to the facts or tlie writing on the wail. 
¥ 7 ill yon not see the writiiig^ that these terrorists are waiting with 
their blood? Will yon not see that we do not want bread made of 
wheat, but we want bread of liberty; and without that liberty there’ 
are tlionsands to-day who are sworn not to give themselves peace or 
to give the country peace. 

I urge YOU then to read' that writing on the wail. I ask yon not 
to try the patience of a people known to be proverbially patient.. 
We speak of the mild Eindn, and the Mnssnlman also by contact j 
good or evil, with the Hiiidii, has himself become mild. And that 
mention of the Mussulman brings me to the baffling problem of' 
minorities. Believe me, that problem exists here, and I repeat 
what I used to say in India — I have not forgotten those words — 
that without the problem of minorities being solved' there is no 
Swaraj for India, there is no freedom for India. I know that; I 
realise it ; and yet I came here in the hope, perchance, that I might 
be able to pull through a solution here. But I do not despair of 
some day or other finding a real and living solution in connection 
with the minorities problem. I repeat wfflat I have said elsewhere, 
thw(; jo^J^ong^as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule , divides com- 
muixity from, commimity and class from class, there will be no real ; 
IMng solut'ion, . there will be no living ' friendship ' between these 
communities. It will be after all and at best a paper solution. 
But immediately you wdtlidraw that wedge, the domestic ties, the' 
domestic affections, the knowledge of common birth — do you sup-- 
pose that all these will count for nothing ? 

Were Hindus and Mussulmans and Sikhs always at war with one 
another when there was no British rule, when there was no English 
face seen there? We have chapter and verse given to us by Hindu 
historians and by Mussulman historians to say that we were living ■ 
in comparative peace even then. And Hindus and Miiss'iilmans in 
tlie villages are not even to-day quarrelling. In those days they 
were not known to quarrel at all. The late Maulaiia Muhammad 
All often used to tell me, and lie was himself a bit of an historian, 
he said, If God Allali/Was he called God— gives me life, 

I propose to wri'te the history of Miissalmnn rule in India; and then 
I will sliow through documents that British, people have erred, that 
Aiirengzeb was not so vile as he lias been painted by the , British his'- 
toriaii; that the Mogul rule was not so bad as it has been shown to 
us in British history and so on,' And so have Hindu liistorians- 
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written. Tins qiuriTei is not oid; tliis quarrel is coeval with tliis 
acute skanie. I dure to^av it is coeval witli tlie Britisli advent, and 
inuuediuiely this relatioiisiiip, the iiiifortiinate, artificial, liiiiiatnfal 
relationship between (Ireat Britain and India is transiormed into a 
iiatniral relatioiisliip, wlien it becomes, if it does become, a voluniary 
partiiersliip to be given up, to be dissolved at the will of either 
party, when it. biHajines that jmii will find tha.t Hindus, Miissulnians, 
Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, Uiituuchables, will 
all live together as one man. 

I want tc) say one word alnnit the Princes, and I shall have done. 
I liave not said much about the Princes, nor do I iiiiend to say 
niuch tonigiit ainjut th,e Princes, but ,1 should bi.^ wronging them, 
aiul .1 shoiii<!. be wronging tlie Congress if I did not i-egister my 
claim, not with th,e Poinul Table Conference, luit -wil'li the Ib'inces. 
It is open to the Princes to give tlieir terms (ui wiiich they will join 
the Eederatioii, I have appealed to them to make the path easy 
for those who inlial)it tlie other part of India, and therefore I can 
only make tliese suggestions for tlieii* favoiiralile consideration, for 
their earnest consideration. I think that if they accepted, no 
mutter wliat they are, but some fundamental rights as the common 
property of all India, and if they accepted that position and allovred 
those rights to be tested by the Court, w'hi(*h will be again of their 
o^vn creation, and if tlie}” intro<luced elements — only elements— of 
representation on liehalf of their subjects, I think ihat 'would 
have gone a long tvay to conciliate their subjects. Tliey would 
have o'ono a long way io sliow to tlie world and to show to the 
avlioie of India that they are also fired wfith a democratic spirit, that 
they do not want to remain undiluted aiitocrais, Imt tliat they want 
io become constitutional rnonarclis even as .King George of Great 
Britain is. 

Sir, a note has been placed in my hands l>y my friend. Sir .Alalnl 
(laiyimi, and he says, will not I say one 'word a1)out the Erontim 
Province? I tvill, and it is this. Let India get -what she is 
entitled to and what she can really take, but wdiatever she gels, 
whenever slie gets it, let tlie Erontier Province get (.min]')iete auto- 
nomy to-day. That Frontier will tlien be a standing demonsiration 
to the whole of India, and therefore the ivhole vote of tlie Congress 
w’ill be given in favour of the Erontiei‘ l^rovince gc^tting Provim.’ial 
autonomy to-morrow. Prime Minister, if you. can possibly get your 
Cabinet to endorse tlie pro]‘)ositic)ii that from, to-morrow the Eron- 
tier Province becomes a full fi,edged raito.nmnous Province. I shall 
then have a proper footing amongst the Ifroiitier tribes and (o.invmie 
them to Til}? assistance when those oror tlie liordei* east an evil eye 
■on India. 

Last of all, my last is a pleasant task .for me. Tliis is, perhaps, 
the last time that I shall lie sitting with you ,at negotiations. It is 
not that ! want that, I want to sit at the same talile with you in 
■your closets and to negotiate and. to plead ■with you and to go down 
',pn bpxided'knee before I take the final leap and "final plunge. But 



tion or not does not depend upon me. It largely depends upon you. 
But it may not eyeii depend upon you. It depends upon so many 
cireiimstanees over wliicli neitiier you nor may iiave any control 
eeliatsoever. Then let me perform this pleasant task of giving my 
thanks to all from Their Majesties down to the poorest men in the 
East Eiid^, where I have taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement which represents the poor people of the East 
End o£ Mondon I have become one of them. They, have accepted 
me as a member, and as a laTOurecl member of their family. It will 
be one of the richest treasures that I shall carry with me. Here, 
too, I have found notliing but courtesy and iiotiiing but a genuine 
affection from all with whom I have come in touch. I have come- 
in touch with so many Englishmen. It has been a priceless privi- 
lege to me. They have listened to what must have often appeared 
to them to be unpleasant, although it vras true. Although I have 
often been obliged to sa^t these things to them they have never 
shown the slightest impatience or irritation. It is impossible for 
me to forget Eiese things. Ho matter what befalls me, no mattet 
what the fortunes mat" be of this Bound Table Conference, one 
thing I shall certainly carry with me — that is, that from high to 
low I have found nothing but the utmost courtesy and the utmost 
affection. I consider that it was well worth iny paying this visit 
to England in order to find this human affection. It has enhanced, 
it has deepened my irrepressible faith in human nature that 
although Englisliiiieii and English vromen have been fed upon lies 
so often that I see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lanca- 
shire the Lancashire people had perhaps some reason for becoming" 
irritated against me, I found no irritation and no resentment even 
in the operatives. The operatives, men and: women, hugged me. 
They treated me as one of their owm. I shall never forget that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of English 
friendships. I do not know them, but I read that affection in their 
eyes as early in the morning I walk through your streets. All this 
hospitality, all this kindness will never be effaced from iiyy memory 
no matter what befalls my unhappy land. I thaiilv you for your 
forbearance. 

Pandit M'. M\ ilalaviyci : Mr. Prime Minister, now that the 
labours of this Conference are coming to an end I wish to put in a 
few observations to show how it appears to me that we have pro- 
ceeded with our vcork and the results that we have achieved. 

I feel, Sir, that the problem of India has not been thoroughly 
iindeirstoocl here. I feel that there is not the atmosphere in which 
there could be a recognition of the true condition of the people of 
India and of the justice of what India demands. We have dis- 
cussed various cniestions at the Conference ; we have arrived at some 
iiTiderstaiidings, which are very valuable; but all things said and 
considered, I find that the position is one which cannot fill us with 
any ho:pe for the future. 

We have come here and we have been treated with great kind- 
ness and courtesy; we are all deeply grateful for it. But I have 



leltj Air. Prliiio Aliiiisterj tluti tiiere are very lew liiiigiisAiiieii wiio 
iiuve UK.dc iip tucir iLiiiids to. .coiisitlrr iliii iiidiaii pruoi&i.ii o.s tliev 
would coiisiiier tlic prouieiu if ii was a.iiotiiar pcopir — a waite people 
— wlioiu th.ey were dealing 'wit.li. There is a leeiiag thut iiiiiia w#s 
aslviiig fur soineiliing i'ci' wlncli it was not pre].>ared. Tiaere is a 
feeiijig tliat iiiose of us, like Aia.li.at.i5Ui (.jaiidlii and utlierSj vriio 
press for i.iie (.toagi'ess point oi view, ai'e askiiig for what tlieyhire 
not at ]>rese.nt entitled to. There is a feeling that a. favour is being 
co;n,ierred upo^riis .liidiaiis in giving ns the 0 |)p‘)rt'iniiLy to express 
our views Ijefore this Conference, and through, tli.is Conferejice, 
i.)efore tlie British public. It oppresses me to th.i.nk tluit it is so. 
Until, Air. Prime Aliiiister, oiir Englisli lelimv-snbjects eomr; io tiie 
eoncliision and. make np their iniiid that they will deal wiili ns as 
equal fellmv subjects, niitil idiny are iirepared to sit dowm. to (.‘.on- 
sider wliat onr difficulties are and to solve tliose difliciilties .fairly, 
tbe solution of this problem will not leave been advanced very in indi. 
I am very gratefnl tliat last year yon decided, with the consent of 
His Majestyhs (lovernraent, to ma.ke the annonneemeiit that ;poii 
did, th.a.-t tliere would be an all-India Federation establisbed, tliat 
there ivoiild be responsibility iiitrodnced in the Centi'e of the Cfov- 
eriiment of India, and that there wonld be ccrtai.i:i transitory safe- 
guards provided. We were led to tli.ink that those decisions were 
-and yet after we came lie re we found tlmt. owing to a. change 
of Cioveriiment. the decisiouvs almost seemed to rxin tlie 3‘isk of lieing 
giYe.n up, of being practically abandoned. 

I am. very grateful that that catastrophe was aveiiied, but I can- 
not forget the incident that, merely owing to a cha3,ige of Govern- 
ment, and merely ov7ing to a change in an important office, the 
whole decision of last year seemed to be in peril of being altered. 
I am veiqy glad, sir, that you take exception to my statement, T 
hope I am wwoiig; but wliat co.mpels me to sar’ it is tlmt for days 
together we h.ad to wor.k against the possibility of such a clecisio.n 
being arrived at. What I feel is that unless the House of 
Commons, u.u.levss tlie British public, unless Eritisb, statesmen have 
.made up their min, els definitely that a fully responsible Government 
shall be establivslied i.n India, unless that decision is placed beyond 
any dispute or cavil, urdess ii is pl.aced lieyond the possibility of 
being aifected by a.iiy change in office or elsewliere. Imlirf, mi.miot 
expect that a new era is shortly to dawn upon li.e;r. 

Mr. Prime AHnister, I wont my Engdish fellow-sulijeets to think 
what it means to India, wlmt decision in ibis mnttcT and dchiy in 
this matter means to India. India is not asking fora clumre 
m^evelj for the fun of it. India feels the intolerable depredation of 
being under a foreign yoke such, a.s tbe Briti.sli bTirern'uo'uti<*. sysrean 
which at present exivSts in India. India desires fi’pcdoni .for her own 
sons such as you enjoy in, your country. India has been lonyinp for 
this freedom. 

; For four thousa,.iid vears our aneesfors ruled i.n our couritry. 

^ Long, long before auv Englishman set liis foot th.ere our omeestors 
had,:a' system ■ of Government which your own historians have 



adniiretL For only 150 years tiiere lias been iSritisii rule in 
and we do not like' any bodi; to tell ns that we liave lost tie capacity 
for seli'goyeriimeiit. One-tbird of India even to-day is ruled by 
Inu^aiis;" and, iiaying a personal knoT/ledge Vi most of the Stales, 
I can say that the condition of the people generally in the Indian 
States will compare fayoiirably with the condition of the people in 
British India, all things taken together. How, for such a people 
it is a matter of sore trial that they slioiilcl continue to be under 
foreign rule, and the people haye been wmrldng for a* long time as 
yoii/Mr. Prime hliniker, yery well know, to obtain self-go'verii- 
nient. The Congress began its labours in 18S5. From that time 
ony 7 ards it has repeatedly iirg'ed the introduction of full self~goyern™ 
nient. But let me remind 3 'ou that the moyenient reached its height 
in India last year when from 70,000 to 75,000 persons, men, women, 
and some eliildren too, went to jail and exposed tliemselyes to all 
the hardships of that situation in order that India might be free. 

What are we going to tell them when we return to India ? Are 
we going to tell them simply that we have delivered speeches, and 
that they have been recorded and will be published? Axe we to 
tell them that the matter is still beiij.g considered, that the House 
of Commons is not yet friendly to the change that we desire? 
Are we going to tell them that a section of the British Press is in- 
sulting us by its remarks and telling us thaf we cannot have rCiat 
we have asked for? Or are we going to tell them that the British 
people have made up their minds, that they will not stand any 
longer in the way of the people of our ancient land, India; that the 
people of Britain will not stand an}' longer in the way of our exer- 
cising that right of self-goyernment which God has" meant eyery 
people to exercise? 

This is what I wish that we should he able to say to them ; but 
what is the position? We have discussed several questions. We 
have been told we have not settled certain questions and that until 
those questions are settled the Government cannot arrive at definite 
conclusions. I beg to point out that that is not the way in which 
you settled the matter with the Irish people. When imii decider] 
to settle the question with Ireland you entered into an' agTeemen.t. 
A few- of your representatives and a"few representatives of' the Irish 
people sat down, drew up an agreement, noted down the vital points, 
and then decided that a vStatiite should follow- later. Is it not pos- 
sible for you, IS it not possible for us, to sit dowm and draw- up an 
agreement libe that? 

Wfi liave been tobl tliat failure to decide tie communal question 
staiids_ in tbe way. Did it stand in tlie rvay of a settlement tvitli 
tbe Irisli people? Had not to deal witb minorities? Did not 

YOU in iliat agTeement — I think it was of the 6tli February, 1921 

lay flown certain safeR'uards y/hich were not finally rlecicled' upon 
but which were mentioned there as matters to be'Olecided Inter? 
These included safegmards for the protection of the minorities also,' 

Here all that my Mussulman friends and my otlier friends who 
represent the minorities ask is not that there shall he 'no hew con- 
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stitiitioii set up, but tliut reasonable provision sliall be made for tlie 
pi'otectioii of tiie rights of iiiiiiorities in the new constitiitioii. 
Gould not an agreement, like that be arrived at here. You have verv 
kiiiilly invited us to tliis Ooiiferenee. This is the second time you. 
have invited us I.iidiaiis to this Co.nferenee and you have spent luiieh 
and labour on it, Yo one has worked harder or more assidu- 
ously t,ha.n lyu'd Saiikey, to whom we are ail very grateful for the- 
Ti'oiibie lie -has taken in deali.!ig with t.iiese pnestioiis. We am 
tlianki'nl for all the labour and time you have spent, but vTat is 
the sum uuai of w.hat we .have arrived att What is the >m\:i 
total tliat we have achieved? I submit even now what is 
needed is that you ami your .fiiends a:iid the Ei},t’‘ris.h Parliament 
should den.nit(dy niake up your minds tiiat responsible goverrrmeni 
sliall be established in India and established in the shortest }a.>ssil.)le 
time. 

Mr. Gandhi exercises a most ti'einendous influence oii the people 
of India, but I regret to say that even his iiifiiieiice will not he 
sutfieieiit to siitis.fy the cravin.gs of tli.e people of India for Ireecloiu. 
They vnli not be satisfied to liear merely that a clet.*,!a.raTioii has been 
made wliicli assures us of the establishment of responsibility at tiie- 
Centre at soiue future date. People did not sufier merely to obtain 
such a declaration. I have mentioned tlie case of Ireland. It may 
be said that i,ii that ease there was a war, and that an agreement 
was arrived at at the end of a war. I liope, ^fr. Pilme Mininer, 
you at least will not say so, because I am certain the inei.hod of war* 
cannot compare wd.th the method of non-violent civil disoliedieiice 
or passive resistance which Mr. Gandhi has incu baited on the people 
of India, It avoids hloodshed; it avoids violence; it avoids doing; 
any w]*ong to any fellow-man. It teaches the people to suite]; 
wrong, to siifi’er injustice, to suiter pain a..nd to sufi'er loss. 3Uii^ 
that metliod does not involve less lieavy sticrifiee tliaii the method o.t 
violence and warn and I submit we should begin a new era, in t.l’ie 
history of inankind by arriving by argumentj and reasoTu by 
friendly discussion and good-will at a solution of eTe.n such greai' 
problem as the transfer of power from the hands of t.he British 
people into the hands of the people in wdiose hands God meant tliat 
that power slioiilcl rest. 

I ask you, Prime Minister, to consider whether it is still ufU 
possible to deal wdth this matter in the way T liave suggested. I.et ' 
me remind joii, Sir, that the condition, of the people of Indio is 
such that they cannot with ecfuanmiity lieav of a decision wlricdi 
(Toes not tell them that responsible government is .goings to l)e estrd)- 
lished without any avoidable delay'. The fondition of the peo])le 
has been going from had to worse. I do not wusli to enter into con- 
troversial questions at this late hour, but it is my duty to remind 
you that the condition of the people generally in T.nf!ia has been 
groing from, had to worse, that the agriculturist is in a sad plighia 
that he has been hard hit by the legislation wbieh put the ruy)co nt 
Is. hd'., that he has been hard; hit by all the' other circumsfamu^s 
which have come about during the' last two years, that the general 
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mass of tiie people are very very poor and are iinilergoiiig nuieii 
-Lsiiiieriiig. We siioiild have the chance to'sc^'ve themyiiid to bring 
the»i sonie relief. British adniinistratioii has lasted in India dow 
for over 150 years, but iinfortunatel}^ British admiiiistratioii,,^ -while 
it ha^s built luads and railways and public offices, and schools and 
hospitals to some extent, lias failed to build up the strength of tne 
people. The people are not half as strong economically ^to-day as 
tliey should ])e, and we cannot get them out of this iniserabie condw 
tion unless we have the power in our lianas to apiniiiister our own 
nifairs. 

Ever since it came into existence the Congress has Ijeeii urging 
—as you. Prime Minister, will remember — that expenditure should 
be largely refiuced in India. It has been asking that the expendi- 
ture on the Civil Services should be reduced raid that the expendi- 
ture on the Army should be reduced. The qiiestioriS we have ]>een 
•discussing have not enabled us to come to a final conclusion on any 
of those matters. If the Army is not to be ton died, unless there is 
:an agu'eenient that the expenditure on the Army should be brought 
to at least one half of wliat it is to-day, as Mr. Birla urged, iinfess 
it is agreed that it is essential that the Arnij" expenditure should 
be brought to about 30 crores, unless it is agreed that we should 
have full power, as any other free government would have, to re- 
•organise our whole budget of expenditure, that we should have the 
same power as any free government has to consider what eeoiioinies 
■should be introduced — unless we have all this power, what is the 
use of talking of responsible government or any shadow of it? 

These are the cpiestions which call for determination. These are 
the questions which should be settled by a few of us sitting down 
together and arriving at conclusions which will help us to satisfy 
the people of India. You are aware that if you leave things as 
they are the Government of India is not able to earry on the admin- 
istration so far as finances are concerned. It is in a ’sorry plight 
■and it will be in a worse plight from day to day as far as I can see. 
You cannot go on adding taxation to taxation. But little margin 
was left and it has come now. There is no. other course open to the 
Government of India than to i-'educe expenditure a.nd to reduce it 
largely. If you give us a constitution, but tie us hand and foot by 
your safeguards, what will be the result? ’The result trill be that 
tliG new Government will not have a fair chance. I am. not opposed 
to such reasonable safeguards as may be agreed on in the interests 
of India. We have from the beginning agreed that there should 
be such safeguards, but I am pointing out generally that it is essen- 
tial that the safeguards should be only those needed in the interest.s 
of India. It is also agreed that we shall be just to everv coni- 
miinity. We do not -want to hurt any eomxnunity, Britisli or non- 
British. We shall be just to every interest. 

A great responsibility rests upon the. Britisli Parliament and 
upon youjill vtiio represent the British public. Three hundred and 
fifty million peoiile inhabit India. Tlieir desti’iw is entrusted for 
the moment to yrtur liaiids. You are' not able to give the time and 
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I'ne suggestisni lliat there slsonld be a deciaratioii made assuidiig 
llie people <d' India ihai tim nos'enuinnir shuuds by tJie piedge iiiat 
it grtve tliro'ugh x'on last r-'car wild net saii^fy rdic people. Nor will 
it satisfy the people to tell tbeni tliat it will take two or tlrroe years 
to frame a new coostitution. dVhili all respeet lo my lawyer friends 
and to Parliamentary draftsmen, I venture to say tliat tliat is too 
long a period, tliat w’lien it is desired that responsible goveriniient 
is to be introduced in India it should be possible to fmine a Statuti' 
for it xvitliin a much sliorter time, witliin a I’easonaldy short period. 
I submit tliat tliat is w'liat sliould be done. It nia.y be iirp:e(l tlmt 
there are clifficiilties in the case of tlie Princes, that there are eem 
tain matters to be investigated and tliat until they liave been investi- 
gated a constitution cannot be built up, I beg fo s rib in it that (lie 
vital points wliich are necessary to frame a, constitutioii. huve Imen 
agreed upon and that a constitution can ho drafted and that any 
adjustments which may be necessary can be iutrodiiced later rm. 

Wliat is essenil.a.1 is that the people should be told that; the flov^ 
ernment have decided finally that responsible government shall be 
established in India without avoidable delay. I sulimit that it is 
also necessary that along w-ith such a doelaratiori act ion s]K'n.i]d Ir-* 
taken, to convince the peoyile that you mean wdint you say. When 
the Declaration of 1917 was made, Mr. Montagu went on I in make 
certain investigations, and he and Imrd Chelmsford made investiga- 
tions and submitted ’ a report, and the Statute followed. Wliat is 
wanted is a definite pronouncement of agreement on vital points. 
xl:n agreeuieiit should he arri-vod at, and it sliould ho nunoum-^^d' 
what the agreement arrived at is. Inirnediately after it \ hovo NlHwild 
be sent out to India a small influential depufatimi. T should invib^^ ^ 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, yourself to come mit : T should invib- 
Loi ’d Sankev to come out; I .slionlA invite Mr. Baldv'in to cojiic on; ; 
and Mr. Lloyd fjporge. I suggest that three of vrmr Prini'* 
Ministers and c*-rrime Ministers should come out fo Tndia. T,or‘i 
Sanhey should come out, as he lias studied this que.stioi! for flic la-r 
twelve months, and he is, therefore, most competent to liel|i ns -j; 
this rnatter. X suggrest that yon come out to India for three rnoritlm. 
This is the time of the wiiitex. Tour elinmte does nni- encourac'c 
anv one to stay here during the months of Decemher, lannarT and 
Fehriiarv. Within three months’ time, if three of vmx top men of 
England will come to my warmer countTv and sit (Inwri nncl he.-jr 
what you -want to hear and investigate whatever vou want to iin-esfl 
wtn en-me hnp.lr satisfied that it is po.lsiMe to on whh 
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'liie of tlie St.uiute much earlier tliaii ir is iiiiagiiied in some 

'■qiiiirters at present. This is my iiiTitatiou to you* I am iiiosi 
anxious. Mr, Prime M'iiiister, that iiiy country should he saved tlie 
troiihle of aipy further agitation in this coi^iectioii, Koiie of us 
wants it. We feel tliat we have carried on agitation long enough, 
that we liave satisfied you and everyone else that the people of India 
are rhglitiy impatient. I helieve that the best amon.g you jiave 
understood and will admit that we people- of India, listve as niiicii 
a right to freedom as you have, and I hope that 3x011, are satisfied 
iw all that you have heard and seen that the people of India are 
110X7 different from what the people of India were ten 3'er4rs ago. 
There is a wave of intense feeling in the coiin/cry wliicli will not 
tolerate delay in this matter. I say it in order iiiat jou should 
understand the situation and that we should all tiw to meet that 
situation. The people will not be satisfied; the}' have long been 
complaining of excessive expenditure on their adininistratioii. 
They biiow that millions of them cannot find eniplojmieiit. Tast 
millions are going through life not having sufficient necessaries. 
They are undergoing iiiueli trouble and suffering. The}^ cannot con- 
timie to go on in this condition. Ton hear of crimes here, there 
and elsewhere. I condemn these crimes, I deplore them, but we 
must know that part of it is clue to the distressing want of emploj'- 
nient among the jmung men in the coiintrju I have seen numerous 
cases of young men whose parents have given them, out of their 
scanty income, a college education, and who are not able to find 
enipIo3meiit to support their old parents and their 3^11112’ wife after 
twenT;3' 3’ears of education. The iiiimber of such men is larg*e. 
The number of middle-class men who are undergoing suffering^is 
larger. The number of men among the massses undergoing suffer-' 
iiig is much larger still. It does not behove 35 ngland^to alloTV all 
this suffering to go on when it is possible to provide means of avoid- 
ing it, of reducing it, of preventing it so far as it is possible to do 
so, by transferring power to hands which are willing and anxious 
to take up the responsibilitv^ and to discharge that responsibility. 

I tlierefore submit that what is needed at this jiinctiire is not 
merelj' a report of the speeches which have been delivered but of 
an agreement between us that things which are now agreed on shall 
be carried out and a determination after that agreement to take the 
earlier steps^ to implement those decisions. That is what India 
needs, and I beg most earnestly to impress upon all mv British 
frieiids that, this is the necessity of the situation in IncKa and i 
hope that by purvSiiiiig tne path of the diitt' winch is cast upon jmii 
3 -oix will ptii-sue the wa}- to again as yon did on so manv occa- 

sions in the past. Ton have fought for the liberty of other peoples. 
My people also fought uXh you for the liberty of other peoples in 
the Great T7ar. lou 'wHl still remember How oux men came and 
helped you. ^ Over a million men came, and there were more than 
a quidred thousand casualties in the War, of Indians killed' or 
injured. Bemember all the contributions that India made in the 
last war. Eemember all the contributions which India has made 
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in all the 'wars of tiie Empire in 'wliicli I.ndiaii soluiers liave been 
eiinageb. Ileniember also the manner iu whirli. rhe Indian people 
hiiTe been nrgliig*, eiitreatiim', imploriii|jr ilie liritisli bcoTeniiiieiit 
for the lasi furtr-iiTeavears io g-ive tlie peonle of India ireedoxn te 
exercise tlie laAverof self-noTornment. llememljeriiitr all 
ns to obtain rluit power. TisHisfei* thai ]>owe]' ns ami we snaii 
be very vei'v ginreful io vou : ihe peo]>le of fmiia wall 1k‘ liappy and 
will be graieiiil to yon, and tlie wmrld at Imwc will achinre yon. 

dim IbiiRe Afinister, it ihe opp^i-tnniry i:- misled ami Wm am 
sent bunk 'wiihoiit. liaving the assintnire that the viial points of the 
new constitution are agreed up(m, ii; we go bark ilisa,}tpoiiited and 
are not able to satmfy our pcmple tliat ibis new consi ;1 iit mn of free- 
(iron is comlnn into existence- a? an wodv daio, 1, ^i'lnlder to iliink 
i>f tiiC i'ons:,Mpn‘i!ri‘S. ldiv‘ (biVia'iuncn I is snrmaa no doubt; ike tboo. 
otiiment i'an ^auny o!i repression ; it ran pin down all agitation wiili 
a strong band. Yes, ymi can «‘!,o so for a time; no dmubt, you iunm 
tlie power to do so. Bui it will ]w very, vm;y wriUig of yuu t(i do 
so when it emi lie awaided. ISikme of us desires that peo[)!e slmuld 
vis€^ aga.iust the Governmeut; -we rdl waut ihat tlie bnv should be 
respected; 1nit tlie law also should respect ihe liberty of the indivi- 
dual and slioald give tlie iiidiTidiial what he lias a. right to claiiii 
from the Itoveriiment. Tliat. is all we ask for, AYe pray that you 
BliOTild give up tlie idea of merely governiug India. You must 
make mp your minds to carry on the Administration in India, cYeii 
(luring tlie lime tliat you do not Iransfer responsildlity ro our hanals,. 
with the willing consent of the peo])le. AVhen Air. Balfour went, 
a iew“ years ago, to America, lie said tlie only goTernment worth tlie- 
nanie w^as a government wdiich. vcas carried cm witli. (lie t?onsef.it of 
the people, ITci’e ikot is tlie opportunity for you. Here" is tlie 
opportunity for you t<') dfcide that you wall transfer power into our 
hands. I ])ray io (tod tluit Hr* may grani von wi>diOrn. gcnerosiiy, 
and the strengtli to do so, and tliereliy to earn tlm gratiiude of my 
people. 

J/r. SasfrI : Air. Prime Alinister, it will Im,'* wiilnhi the recollee- 
tioii of all of vou that wdieri we lieg-an the dclilierations of iliis Con- 
ference we said often, and nobody failed to say, that tlie assent tliat 
we have given in any pro'posals was conditional, tliat vre sver.* free 
to revise our judgments as the proceedings w'eiii. on and the pic'iiire 
became clearer and (dearer. 

AIT had Imped that rve should be able io know exaetbv wduit the 
proposed constitution was; and. Prime Alinister, I cannot help feeP 
ing hotv profitable, lunv pointed to certain definite pinpositions, cuir 
two days’ debate would have been if the statement itiiai; is to be 
made to-morrow had been made early enough, and vre bad all been 
discussing things that had been stated on aiitlioritv. 

As it is, most of us are speaking upon uneasy speculations which 
have been started in our minds by rumour, (tne such nunouTj 
which 1 think wuis voiced in the Committee for the first time bv niy 
.friend Sir A. P. Patro, lias been perhaps put out of the* field 
altogether; at any rate we hope so. But inv friend Sir A, P. Patro 
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is very resoiircefiil ; one of his ideas bc.iig* put out ot tlie neitL ne 
lias just veiitiired upon anotlier, that the haitwav house so niiu'di 
elesired by certain people here should be Pg’OTniciai autonomy yii 
tlio*eirciimfereiice. with responsibility at ^ the Centre oi Liiin^h 
India_, the States being kept out for some time. 

Wellj psmple haye taken the idea and begun to discuss it, ^ lor 
some hours I said to inrself : Now, this is Sir A. Ih -PatroA idea; 
why should I bother about it?-' and then I remembered that my 
friemd has an uncanny gift of diseorering ideas still ^beloTf the 
horizon loiic" liefore other people see tlieni. It may ]>e, 1 Tiuujgnt, 
that there is some truth in that rumour and it is just as well to 
deal with it. 

Prime Minister, that will not do either. Mlien we started this 
Poiiference we cam'e, no doubt, with ideas of aiguing’ for Doiiiiiiioii 
Status for British India, but we had not been here many days 
before the magnificent action of the Princes made a wider and a 
larger India possible. We have all yielded our hearts to that great 
ideal. Our whole deliberations hare been framed on the supposi- 
tion that the Princes vcould come in, and I know notliiiig now to 
the contrarr. It is a pity to ask us to go/oack to the original and 
smaller idea. I sliail leave that uiih j ect there, hoping that vce shall 
■still be periiiitted to contemplate this vision of an India iiieluding 
the Princes and their States going forward as a Dominion from 
strengtli to strength, and taking her place amongst tlie sisterhood' 
of the nations of the great Comiiionwealth. 

Then I wns greatly comforted to hear that Lord Eeading, to 
Tfhoin this Conference owes so miieli of its prestige and of its suc- 
cess, did not waiver one little bit in his adherence to the idea of an 
all-India Federation. From Lord Reading's speech. Prime 
Minister, we have derived many points of encouragement. I was 
particularly struck in the great speech he made recently, with a 
note which was rather imnecessary from him, but wdiicli was quite 
emphatic, his faith in this British Commonwealth and his loyalty 
to its ideals. Nobod 7 c ever questioned that Lord Eeading would he 
faithful to the ideal of the Empire. If some of us on this side had 
made a similar confession of faith, that would have been interest- 
ing! I am one of those who, amidst much adverse eritieisrn, have 
often made that confession of faith with honesty and v/ith genuine 
trust. 

Prime Minister, what is wonting in our loyalty to the Oomiiioii- 
wealth is not admiration of its gueatness or of its material glory, 
out it is the lack of occasion for us to take pride in this Empire and 
to call it our own. The one thing wanting is that you should place 
us upon an equality with the self-governing parts of the Common- 
wealth. We have asked for that status for a long, long time, and 
'although I do not wish to be so unfaithful to history as to say you 
have done nothing whatever, and although I am grateful for ^tlie 
steps you have taken from time to time to'readise this ideal, it must 
be admitted that the progretss has been slow and fitful. The time 
has now com.e for you ho take one long step from which’ there shall 
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l>e no returjiiiLg. Tour (ioverimieiii — I liioaii your late Labour 
Goveiuiineii!; — wa.s pledged to tliat ideal. You irnule your answer 
at tliat time, declared rt (o tiie people id India, ami iliey hare coiiie 
liere to realise it, ]*elieviiig timt that declaration contained tlwir 
greatest cliarter. 

Tow it seonis i:0 me iliat in fnliiiiiiig idmt declaraticsn notldiig 
sj’jouid lee none laevoml ‘Vi'ls-Ctt .is alKSOiiu.eiv ]iec.e.>s[ti."v' and, iiiia* voiil- 
aoLe. iSothirig; slionld be none to mark iis oUt esrweially to oiir dis- 
ailvantage, i'rorn the othor seUbgoverning purls oi; the Empire. 
Thoree, Lrinie Minister, is the great dartger to he guarded 
\V V,: are Vv'iihng, as I, suvid bcfoiO, some of ns lirsre-- — I tliink most m: 
ns — wc UiSe wiii-sig’ ‘itaao, i i:i-re snoriu.i c.^ ccntarn sad sneers ism.rsed 
for the iirne beirsg as riamni siibjems in lespect of winicli Lie Indian 
Leg'islarnrc or the tuinre, aliilioiigh Ifoderab, slionld not be sTipreme 
b\it the Imperial Parliament wldcli lias hitherto taken charge o,f 
tliose siibjofds. TJiat iiuist be sul)jeet of coirrse to a peidod oi time 
that innsi be made known and subject also to cei'tain large aspects. 
OI these ([iiestions which iniglit be transferred wdth. safely to (.air 
Legislature. They^ are necessary reservations, bnfc rre innst be on 
oxir guard to admit into the Constitution no ot'liei* safeguard or 
reservation, by wdiatever title it l>e called, wdneh could not be 
demonstrated to be a.ny thing but in I,nfliaT in t (-west. We liave now 
in the reports several safeguards under tlie headings o.!' Coirrmercial 
Discrimination and Defence. I objected to them, I am not ciuite 
happy about them iiowu In nry jiidgruent. Prime ^finis.ter, they 
are unnecessary and irrita.ting cleducddons fiom Do;t,u;i:nion Status. 

Ihere are vrays in whiidi tliese safeguards could be <.)l;)taiiied in 
substance without our (Jonsti till ion being' disiigiireil by constitiu 
tional provisions. Last y'ea..r when 'we wei%e discussing tliese pro- 
blems we took up one position iivan -wliicln — I do not know for 'what 
reason. — ‘we have advancaul still fiirther in the <lIred.ion of stiffening 
them. One remark I will make whicli I made in the '.Federal Stnic- 
tiire Coiioiiittee. Th,e (Jommereial Diseuimiiiation clause debateil 
last year seemed to me, as it seemed to those wb,o took ],>art in it.s 
franiiiig, to answer all ilie needs of Hie case. Timt was t^o be based 
upon a I'eciprocity agreement. Why tiiis year it simnld Iw sidpiu 
lated tliat it sh.ould take tlie .form of legal provisions and. written in 
the statute of our .Constitution I am, unable still to see. To 
Domiiiio,n Constliuition LuvS bucIi a clause, but it 13 ])roposed seiLmslv 
that the Indian Constitution should start with that cdainse writfen 
i,iito the Constitution at the outset a.iid so wit.li regard to certaii'i 
financial safeguards. I have no objection to these pi'ovisions 
selves on their intrinsic merits, but they are a lilot on tbe fa^e of 
our Constitution. When I meet my feilow-citizeiis of other Domin- 
ions and I pat myself on the bade and tell them '' Well, I am a 
Dominion too, subject only to two great exceptions tliey will be 
able to turn round to me and say “ To, my frie.nd, it is hot Ariiiy 
and External Affairs' only that still continue to bo under the cliargo 
■of the. Imperial Governmenif Tour -control over your own Com- 
merce and Industry; your control over the vital life-breath of the 
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control of the IhirliaiHeni of (ireut .i>riio.]ii and ^relanci. Ton :rre 
not and will not be for a I'.irae aa 'W(‘ a^'o. ' ilia .1 is wliai< 
iiitjst sensixir'e about. Why should 1lie-e iiniiecessary restrKdioas 
be ■\rritteii into tlie Coiistii.'utiorj f I'iiere .Fi'Hiie 

Miuisteia I liave been no party to those secret and jntiiaate connibin 

lations which led to the frainiii2‘ ox these safe ' ^ " 

form. Witlioxit siieli esoteric knowledge ray 
to be crude and even jack my 
clear 

1 •» I 
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enuards ju tlieir [o-eseirt 
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eriticisui 111 lylit a| 5 j,)ear 
Q a souse of r0si')o,risi1jdit'\''j but luy 
iTiiiid is o;uite clear uiuui (lie siii»y;"Ct. ami if' tliey iTnist oe yrecii i.u 
tile CoiistitutioiK 1 will raake two suyyestinus to you tviiicii 'woiiia 
take awa3^ the stiny and the offence of such disabling provisions,. 
One suggestion is that you will put these restrictions into tliat 
chapter of the Coiistitution which will he open to revision and modi- 
ficatiou. by the Indian Legislature without the iiecessit^^ of corning 
to the Imperial Parliament for dealing with them. We do not like 
the idea of coming to this countiT and asking ior constiiuiio.nai 
advance any more. There is Defence, there is External Affairs and 


there is Para mount ci' lielonging to the State — quite enougdi matters 
to make trouble between India and England for another geieratioin 
Need v:e add moref — for, os 70011 know from jfoiir rich expencuciy 
so long as these irritating clauses are there in the constitution, 
every/ general election in India wdll he fought upon that issue. 
Ignorant candidates will pla7?' on the minds of even more iguorant 
voters and tell tbem : we are not a free country' so long as these 

clauses are there in the constitution.'’ Let iis get rid of thenn 
Our minds will he concentrated on these particular provisions', 
although ill the real national life of India they^ inajr not act as- 
greaf impediments. The very^ fact that they are there xrill turn 
people’s minds to them and will make progress in other vital direc- 
tions veiy very difficult. 


The other suggestion wdiich I would make is that you slxoiilcl 
enter a clause in the Instrument of Instructions ivhicli each Yiceroy' 
receives on appioint'ment, to 'the effect that the safeguarding of 
pOT/ers vested i.n him si-iighv as apart from his Cabinet in India, 
that those safeguarding powers must be exercised solely in the- 
interests of India. It is not as good as a provivsion in the constitu- 
tion, there may be Yiceroy/s of a stiff temperament who will dis- 
regard even this Instrument of IiistriietioBS. In evertheless, upon 
the whole, it seems to me if it is declared to eveiqv Yiceroy^ on his 
appointment that British policy- requires these safeguarding powers 
to be exercised only?- in the interests of India, it would be a veiw 
great gain to those who watch over these things jealously^ in Imlia. 
When we mentioned this matter last y-ear I can sayr with axitliority 
that I was informed that Lord Enading would be m favour of the 
Instrument of Instructions containing such a provision. 

A word about the future work of this Conference, This Confer- 
ence diwssolves, but its ivork cannot stop. lYe hear that an excellent 
move is contemplatedy that the Lord Ch.ancellor with, a ce,rtaiB 
number of British politicians to assist him, should visit our ccmntrjr 
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ami there keep alive in some wliieli liiay seem ap]n.‘opriate 

tliis Roiiml Tahie roirlereiioe or its eliiiti to earry on the work. We 
wmicome siieli a pi'opsssal^ii' ii has takeji shape: and. thei'e are one 
or two tliino's that o,iie would liko'^ to say aliont this. .Itrinee 
Minister, do you remendier that in January ot dds rear wh.eii. y«ju 
made your yreai statement, iiiere we.re. two parts in ii? In one 
pa,:rt yon yave ns a i'or.ina[ srai'eineiit with, the aiitlunuty oi Oovern- 
nient. Tlie oilier ami yrearer part eontuined ycmr own adiiioniiion 
and exliortaiit;]]- m ns. Oue passage in. it wlueh. struck me then as 
reinarkalde, an(i w Irion has uever left my minu. siiiee, wnis to the 
eitect that tlie wmrk *er ike Couferenee couhl nor be enrrnsted to tlie 
biireaneraey, n-heiher in tins eountiy or in India, bui- must be earn 
!‘ied on umim' rim iMuonJ ei‘ ladit itdaus. Ynur exiNuIem'e, .Prime 
Ministeiu niusi. li,avc diciared lliar caution. I^tu* nianv }'ears in rim 
wiblerness o.i: pinvaie nn-nn hersli ip, now eniarp'cd and coji'eeUMl ].iy 
some years of the nmsr exa!.U‘d and diiliiarir oliicr (U' Rnodie, 
yon liUTe garnered this lesson, ihat. noble imlllieal ideals, ginm-rou:- 
national asniraiioiis, d.o not thrive in olHcial bosoms. W'e nm,:- 
officiais engender tliein, djerisli them, and know how io bring ilieio 
to fruition. In um long eiUTidors and liaiinis o,i; the ..India npiee 
and of the great Secretariat that w*e bave built in Yew .Delhi tlieve 
are iiuiny dark places where these beautiful a.nd moviiig ideals are 
a/pt to be strangled, nr at least tliey will l>e «hd.ayed unti} tliey .have 
no further siguificanr^e to those wdio have Ixoni fl,ee]d.y interesici! in 
them,. We have had the very sad iimtanee of a eoimniltee tiiat sat 
recently in India and eonsidered a most vital, ,subje(‘t and, tis lias 
often been stated before us here, ]).rought it to grief. Tiiey neg- 
lected your wise advice, rriine Minister. I really vr.isli, alilmugii 
it should liave l)ecn unnecessary. Unit in your statement to-niorrow 
you would repeat that advice and. put it into your formal diudara- 
lion so that There could be no excuse for ih,e autlioilties to |mt it 
aside. 1 think you cmght to make it an injunction to iliose whost: 
business it is to carry on the work of this OonfereniH^ to m.dder issues. 
You must make it i,neuinheni on them to place ilieir opera lions in 
the hands of the politicians and statesmen of India and the states- 
men here, ami not eiitiuist them to the iinen,th.usiusti(a dry-as-dnst 
hands of bureaucracy. 

.And, Prime Minister, when you constitute tiicse coni!nissif)ns 
and important committees a.iKl enlnnst vital aspects to tlicir (Jiarge, 
do as you did this year: summon Alahatma (lamlhi and, liis 
associates to it; let him not in despair go l)aek to the arid iields o.f 
non-co-operation . 

Yes, Mahatma, if I may apostrophise yoiu forgetting imr a 
moment the Prime ■ Alinister, your duty hereafter is witli n,s. Yon 
have' acquired an unparalleled, reputation. Your inflimnce is urn 
equalled. Your spiritual power to command imm and to raise t,h„em 
above themselves is acknowdedged all over tlie world. Shall not 
these great gifts be harnessed to the coBstnictive work of the nati.oxi? 

; Haveyrou' the heart, I ask you, still to lead, your people, timstful and 
obedient,, tbroiigli the valley' of humiliation if it be not necessaiy — 
,, and ' I -contend it is no. longer necessary? The steps that we have 
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ta,ke 2 i so far round tdiis taJjie .inar.k a distinet stag'e in adYance, It 
may not be as satisfactory as yon wisu. It is certainly not as 
satisfactory as I wisli. Kevertlieless, it seems i.o me tliat yon and 
1 and otiier friends l.iere_, worlciiig togetlier, can iraine tliis coiistitii- 
tioii and so sliape it that wliilo lieriYing tfie most that it can yield 
we can also look forward with, coiifideiice to a future when we shall 
be enabled to perfect it, and that at no distant date. 

’The thing is in our hands to-day. This Imperial rarliarneut., 
dominated as it may be by a OoiiservatiYe inajoriiy, this Imperial 
Parliament in its debates to-morrovr and the day after will set its^ 
irirjrriwatuT^ I arn perfectly assured, oji the declaration that the- 
Prime Minister makes to-morrow a few hours from now. Yes, and 
when tliat work is done, believe, me, Mahatma, that in your hands 
more than those of ant' other single Indian lies our future progress. 
Eeniember the days when some of us here ran between llaisina and 
Daryaguiij, bringing Lord Irwin and you together in mutual under- 
standing and mutual co-operation. Yes, it seems to me that you 
cannot but have seen during these several weeks that you have 
v.'orked with us that there is some knowledge, some wisdom, some 
patriotism even outside the ranks of the Congress which you so much 
worship. TYe can be of some use to you. Take us in hand. Do not 
dismiss us as people whose ideas are still evolving and may be long 
in reaeliiiig the heights of Congress wisdom. Believe me that with 
you and your chosen associates we can fashion our constitution to 
nreat ends, and India will have cause to be trulv thankful that voii 
changed your plans and came here. Poi' the work of a great country- 
like India, a grov/ing nation like our people, lies in many directions. 
There is not one road to the salvation of our people, and patriotism 
takes mail}' shapes and works in diverse wat's according as circiim- 
stances ina}^ require. The circumstances to-day demand that you 
should change your plans, dismiss civil disobedience from your 
mind and take up this W'ork in a spirit of complete' trust in us and 
of faith in the British people, too. I want to tell you this. I have 
read so3ne histoiyp, and, believe me, the British people often do 
wrong, the British people often take unwise courses. Nevertheless, 
in the long run they come back to the ways of reascm, moderation 
and justiem This is one oi tlie occasions when it seems to me il'iat 
they are in tlieir most winning and admirable mood. Take them 
now and victory is ours. 

Chairm.an : TYe now come to the end of these sittings, and it 
only remains for me to-morrow to make the (,Toveriiment statement 
and to sar- to you an revoir. Although it is afiei- two o'clock in the 
morning, I cannot lea-ve this Chair without one word of tribute to 
that magidficeiit statement to which we have just listened. That 
statement shows an insight into the heart of India; but, my 
friends, it does more than that; it shows an insight into the heart 
of Great Britain, and, approached in that 'way, your approach is 
bound to be irresistible. 

(The Conference adjourned at 2-ld a, in.) 



Loyal Message to His Majesty tiie KiHgvEraperor* 

C‘/h'rin/i(iii : 1 <Mi knt>w wi;k. ^v]uu His Mu’jesrv 

iviii^'-iHoperor has :lVHio>Vv‘ii (lir^ htdi hr-ral ioii- ui; lliis Coiifaranaa. 
and I a;m. sure you would ^visi? that au ex j>rf'^^ioi,[ oi y^un- loyal 
devotion to the .Kiog-.liniperur should yo Irouj this ihuiitu'enee 
■ before i, t a d j o mil s i;CHinoT‘ i 'o w . 

May I, tlieroi'orej propose tiiat th,i> niC'^sage slouild be seui; 1t> 
the Iviiig-lhiiperor in your liaine : — 

The 'Delegnles to tlie Indian llouiid Talde Carnfereiiee 'with 
tlieir liuiuhle duiy to Your IMajesty desire to Vfuuler to You":’ 
Majesty their loyal and lieart:t'eil yratiiude lor the yraeioiis 
:lavo‘ars they have once more :iaM:‘eived a1: Your ,l\l’aj<wty‘s huiids- 
They are deeply cons<d.oiis of Your niujesiyt^ rurfailiny soliei- 
turle for the well»!)einy of ilie Pi-inces aivdi j)ei‘i]d.e <>1 ilo"‘ir 
,l\Iot.}ie:rla,,n.(l, aru.l i liey !)eiic\-e Your .Maje-siy .m,"eds :no assurtiiu’e 
tliat in no other ])a.rt of Your KeaJui is ilicre a Hvtdie] •oor-e 
loyalty and devofion to Ymv Majesty'- Throuo ami 

TIuui I sliail see that that is done, uiol 1 [ou)e tn-m<-r.H'nv non!"- 
iiig I shall be able to conniiUMieaie a roessaps' :From His MajeHy io 
the Gonfereiiee, 
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FIAML PLENARY SESSION, Isl DECEilBER, 133L 


Reply His Majesty tlie Kiag^EH^eror to Loyal Message^ 

Chiiirman : Your liigliiiesseSj L-adies and Oentleineii, my first 
duty is to eoioiniiiiicate to tlie Uoiiierence His Majesty tlie iking-- 
Jimperor^s reply to our address of yesterday: — 

''■* Tile Delegates to tlie Iii.dia.ii Iloiiiid Table Goniereiice. 
I have received with miieli saiisfaetioii your lojai Biessage; and 
I send you my best wisims lor a safe roiurn io yoiir .Motiieiiaiui„ 
I am not iiuaware of the {liiiiculties brought to ligh,t by a 
close exaiiiinatioii of tlie great task to wliich jmii set your luriids 
last year, but I bid you not to let Iheiii discourage nor oppress 
you, and I earnestly trust tluit under your gaii dance tlie g-reat 
coiumuiiities of India will pursue with patience and forbearaiice 
the path of eo-operatioii and of peaceful disciissioii to which 
your endeavours Iiave so cdeariy shown the wayd' 

That is signed bv his own hand. 

O A/ 


^STATEMENT BY THE PEIME MISISTEB. 


We have now had two Sessions of the Hound Table Conference, 
and the time has come to survey the important work u-iiich ha,s 
been done, first of all, in setting out the problems which in the task 
of Indian constitiition-biiiiding* we have to surmount, and then in 
trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented to us 
now bring our co-operation to the end of another stage, and we must 
pause and study what has been done and the obstacles which we 
have encountered, and the best w-ays and means of bringing oio‘ wmrk' 
to a successful end as rapidly as possible. I regard our discus- 
sions and our personal contacts here as of the highest value, and 
make bold to say that have raised the problem of Iiidicii eon- 
stitiitioiial reform far above the mere technicalities of constitution- 
making; for w^e have won that confidence in, and respect for, each 
other i,vhich has made the task one of helpful political co-operation. 
That, I am confident, wdll continue to the end. By co-operation 
alone can we succeed. 

At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the policy 
of the then Government, and I am authorised by the pi’csent one 
to give you and India a specific assurance that it remains tiieir 
policy/ I shall repeat the salient sentences of that declaration: — 

. The view^ of His Majesty^s Q-ovemment is that respoii- 
. sibility for the government of India should be placed upon 

^ The passages in the statement shown in square biwckcvl^s [ ] were ailcled 
by way of explanation in the course of tlie speech, 'which diifers to this 
extent from the version published sepaimtely as a White Paper (Cm cl. 3972). 

B.T.C. n 
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I.e.i::islatiires, Cenira.l and Provincial wiiii siieli provisions as 
itmy be nei^essaw to poiarjuiteco during’ a iperiod of transit loip 
4,he obsorvainie of C'Ciaain obligations and to iiieet other special 
{areajiLesi.rsiK’es, and al^o 'with such gviarantees as are I’eqiiji'ed 
by minorities to proieci their ijolitical liberties and rigliis. 

ill sneli sintidorv sfiicguards as may be iinKle for irieeiiiLcr 
file needs of (lie i ransit ioiial period, it will be a primaiy eoimern 
■of iiis il.ajcmiy’s tdovenaneiii i,o son that the reserved ])o\vcrs 
are so franicd and everciscd as not to ]ircji]diee tlie advaime 
of India Ihroiigli the new constiiotion to full respoBai]ulii:y for 
'her own. governments ' 

hditl'i I'oyard to (lie Oonh’a! Viovoi'nmont, I made it plain llait. 
Siilyect to liciinod (‘ondiuons, Ilm ^fajesty's ia.te (JoTcn"nr!U.avt were 
prepared 1o recoo-rdse Ihe i):rimdpie oi t'lni responsil'nlitv of ilm 
Executive to the Legislature, if liolh were (‘onsii luted on an alb- 
Iiidia Federal basis. The i|>rinci|de of responsildlii y was to ]?o 
subject to the cfiialification that, in existing cireuiiisianees, Defcnr^e 
and Idxternal Aifairs inirst tie rcBerved to ilie (loTeriK)r*-C,ieiieraL and 
that, in regard to finance such, conditions ninst api'ily as rvotild ensure 
the f iil.fi, linen !• of t'iie obligations iircnrred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State, and the Tnaiiiteiiance iiiiiinpaired of the fiiiaiicdal 
stability and credit of India. 

Ifinally, ii. was onr view’ tlmt the Ghweriior-Clenera! nirisl.- l)e 
granted tlie iiecesvsary power-s to enable him to fulfil Iris respform 
sibility for securing the (.ibservance of the coiistitutioiui.l rights of 
Afiiiorities^ and for nUimately luaintaiiving the traiKi'uiriiiy of the 
State. 

Tliese wiu'e, in l)roa.d mii.line, tlie featur'CS of tlie new constitu-» 
tioii for India ms contemplated Ipy His AfojostyT. C’Jovermmmt at 
the end of the hist Oonfere.nee. 

As I say, iny colleagues in His Majesty bs present Oovernment 
fully iu“cept that statement of January last as .representing their 
own policy. In particular, i-hey de-sire to i*eaffirm iheir belief in 
an all-India Federation as otferincr the only hopeful Bolufiori of 
Indices constitrif ional pro]->]eTO. They intend, to |V!rrsuo ilris rilan 
iiiKSwervingly and to do i'heir utmost to smnnmint the difficulties 
which now stand in the way of ii;-s realisaiion. In order to give 
this declaration the fullest authoritvy the sta,ten'H}iit which, T am ,now 
making to Vv/U w.i11 he circnlated to-day as a Wlnte Paper to both 
Houses of Thirli ament, and the (loyernment 'will ash P,arIiat!mTit to 
approve it this w’cek. 

The discussions which have been, proceeding during the past 
two months have been of value in showing ub more precisely iiie 
problems vre have to solve, and have advaneed us towards th-C 
solution of some of them. But they have also made it plain that 
- others still require further examination' a.nd co-operative consider- 
ation. There is still difference of opinion, for instance, as to the 
'■ oomposition and powers of the 'Federal Legislature, and I regret 
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liuit o'vviiig to tlie absence of a setileiiient of tlie key question of liow 
io saieguarii tlie Minorities under a responsible Central Govenimentj 
tiie Conference lias been unable to discuss effectively tlie nature of 


tne iSederal lexeeutive and its relation skip witb the Ijegislatiire. 
AgiX]n, ii has baA. yet lisen. possible for the States to settle amongst 
tLuunselTes their place in ilie .Federation and their iimtiial relation- 


ships within it. Our eoniuiGii purpose will not be adyaneed by 
iguynno these facts, nor by assriUiing tha.-t the difficulties tlie3r 
[vreseiit will soinehow solve tlreiuselTes, Further tlioiiglit, discus- 
S’f'-m and reco.nciiiatio!i ot different intercst.s aufl points of view ai'e 
^:di rtrpiired liefore we can translate broad yenernl aims into the 


ilctaiied machin^ur of a workaldi^ constitution. I am. not saying 
til IB to in -s'biiityn rio.r to foreshadow any pause in our 

y'or,i{. I only wish to reiaiiid jmii that we iiave put our liaiuis to a 
task whicli. demanus alike from. His Majesty^s Government and from 
ihe hudem of Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when tlie 
woiik iwS done it ma^r Ijring confusion and disappointment, and in- 
stead of opening the way to political progress 1x103^ effect ivel}- bar it. 
\ve must build like good craftsmen, well and triil}?"; our dutj^ to 
Iridia deinaiids that from all of us. 


What the.B is the genera, 1 position in which we find ourselves 
as regnrds a prad ica! programme for the advoucement of our com- 
mon aims? I wa.nt no .more general declarations which cany us no 
fiirtlier in our work. The declarations a]read3' made and repeated 
to-day are enough to give cor3{ide.nce in the purpose of the G-overn- 
.moDi and to provide work for tlie Conirnittees to which I shall refer. 
I want to keep to busines.s. The great idea of alUndia Federation 
still holds the field. The principle of a responsible Federal Govern- 
nient, subject to certain reservations and safeguards through a 
transition period, remains unchanged. And we are all agreed that 
the Governors^ Provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
governed units, enjoxdng the greatest possible measure of freedom 
from outside interference and dictation in carrying out their own 
policies in their own sphere. 

I should explain at once in connection with that last point that 
we conteirrplate as one feature of the new order that the Horth- 
:West Frontier Province should be constituted a Gorem.ors Prov- 
ince, of the same status as other Governors^ Provinces, but with due 
regard to the necessary requirements of the Frontier, and that, as 
in a,]l other Goxmniors’ Provinces, the powers entrust, ed to the 
G-overnor to safeguard the safet}- and traiiqiiillitj of the Province 
shall be real and effective. 

His Majestyhs Q'overninent also accept in principle the proposi- 
tion which w“as endorsed at the last Conference that Sind should ])e 
constituted separate Province, if satisfactory means of financing 
it can be found. We therefore intend to ask the ftoveriiinent of 
India to arrange .for a Conference with representatives of Sind for 
the purpose of trying to overcome . the difficulties- disclosed, ly the 
report of the expert financial investigation wdiich has just been 
completed. 



iiiit 1 i]!gre;ise(i iruiu tlio question ot a programme iu the 

ligiit ui; iJie arceptea jauhorH- — i’eum'uajoii as ilie aim ami self- 
goveniiiig ih’oviaees aud tisc .lu-iaaii Biates as its basis. As J. iiave 
said, our d,is(aissa>.iis liave laiulo it elear io ail ot i.is tiiat Audeiation 
eaiotol be aelrieved lu a iiKiutn or two. jAiere is a mass of diinevit 
eoustriic(e.Te work oiel' to be done, ami t.lici'e are iii'iporta,.iit aaree*” 
lueiits to be sought be winch Uie sirimtiire must be sim|,)ed and 
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be iuade in tiie eonsiiiuitiou ■\viiieb is not effeeted by one aiAeiidnae- 
iiig Statute covering the whole fieb!, and Ilis MtriestV'U^ ibmmu;- 
m,eiit IniTe no ijitention of urging a responsibility wiueiu foi- wiuit^ 
ever reasons, is eomsidered at flie moiuent premature or illmd vised. 
It may be tluit opinion and (^ir^nimsiaimes wdli eliangiv and li' is 
not necessarr here and now to take smy irrevocable deeisioiu We 
intend, and iiave always intended, to press on wdtii all iiossifie 
despatch, with the hede,ra] ]).la.n. Id: v'ou.ld cd(r.'irly lie i.m,.let'en did.o, 
however, to a.,i.lotv tbie present df.arision to stand, in the way ot the 
earliest possible eon:stit!iti(,)na.i, advance in the Norih-’West .blrontier 
Ihioviime. W'a iniortd, timrc.vfore, in take tiub necessary steps as semu 
as may be to aj'>p,h' the NoiH'wWest .hrmifiei* P.roY.inccv iinli! t!ie 
new eo.nstitiitio,os are esiiihlished, the provisions of liie j),rc‘Simt Act 
relating to Governors^ iProvinces. 

Wh) nrost all, Iio-wever, realise iluit there stands In the way of 
progress, w.liether fo:r i.he Ih'ovim'os or the (Imitre, that fcuauidaldie 
obstacle, the eommiinai deacHoek, 1 have never concealed from yc.u 
Biy eoirviction that this is above all others a |>Foblem for you to 
settle bv agreement amongst '^'nirrselves. 1dm ursi: of lln'^ |)rivil'y„;es 
and t].ie brrrd.ens of a. eelGgovenring peoplt-^ is to agrcH:‘ how ihe 
democratic principle cd representation is to be applied— or, in c/t!mr 
words, who are to lie rep resell. t<u.l tiiid how it is tc* lie (h.)i,ie. I’lus 
Gonfereiice has twice cBsayeil this task; twice it has failed. I caiw 
not believe that you will demand tliat \ve shall accept these 
failures as' final and eon elusive. 

But time presses. We sliali soon find fimi our ei'Kleavouts to 
proceed with, oirr plans a,rc held ui? (indeed, t.hey hava;^ been .lif*,ld 
lip already) if rmu ca.ni;ioi; present us with a sei.tleuieut acceptabie 
to all parties as the frm 2 .idati,ons upon wh.ie.h t.o luvuMih In ihat 
event His Majesty Is (Toverninent would lie (.compelled to applv a 
p,rovisioiial scheme, ■ for they are determined that even., this disability 
'shall not be perinitted to be a bar to progress. This would mean 
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II is .Majesty's GoTernment would have to settle for you, not 
f*nly your probierus of representation, but also to decide as wisely 
anti jiistlv a.s possible wliat elieeks and balances tlie constitution is 
iu (Siiitaiii to protect minorities from an unrestricted and tyiannic'al 
use of tile (leiiioeratic principle expressing itself solely tbroiigli 
ma'ioril.y power. I desi.re to warn you tliat if tlie (ioTeniment laiTe 
10 sup|)ly eve.n teniporarilv tliis part of your constitution wiiicli 
you ais;^ unable to supply for yourselTes, and thoiigii, it will be our 
|)rovide tlie most ample safeguards for miiioriiies so tiiat 
m«:ne tlnun iieod feel ilmt tbev Lare been iiegiecTCs.l, it will not 
1 ’se a sati^facioiy uny nl dealing with tbis problem. Let me also 
isarii you tliat if yon cannot eo.ine to an agreement on this amo].]gst 
Yourseives, it will add cousiderabLY to tlie difiieulties of any Govern- 
wliieli shares our views of an Indian Coiistitiition, and 
it v’ill. ileiract from tlu? place wliicli that Coiistitiitioii will occupy 
ai!io,iigst those of other nations. I therefore beg of you once niore 
to take .further opportunities to meet together and present us with 
an agreement. 

We intend to go ahead. We have now broiiglit^ our business 
\lowii to vspeeifi.c problems which reaiiire close and intimate con- 
siduraiicfU , first of adil by bodies which are really committees and 
not unwieldy conferences, and we must now set up machinery 
to do this kind of work. As that is being clone and conclusions 
liresented, we must be able to continue consultations with you. 
I propose, therefore, with your consent, to nominate in clue eoiirsy 
a small representative committee — a working comm.ittee — of this 
Toil ference which will remain in being in India, with which, 
tlirfumdi the Yiceroy, we can keep in effective touch, I cannot here 
ami now specify precisely hotv this committee can best be employed. 
This is a matter 'which must be worked out and must to some extent 
depend on the reports of the committees ^ we propose to set up. But 
in tlie end. we shall have to meet again for a final review of tiie 
w'hole scheme. 

[The plan, in a word, is this — I would like you to carry it in 
voiir nnbids—tlmt these two Sessions have provided iiow^ a. mass of 
details. You have s,ketchecl out in general way the kind of eon- 
si itution ; then you have said : This wing ofp*t, that wing of it, that 
aspect of it, has not yet been drawm in detail by any arehiteetj and- 
we now ha.we to consider the stresses and the strains that will be 
put upon the falirie, the best way to protect it, to safeguard it and 
to rarrv it, 'With that material in front of us, we appoint this 
Gommittce, that" Committee and the other Committees to study tne 
matter and" to p.roauce proposals for us for dealing with tliem, Thar 
is what you would call the detailed 'uork that must be pursued, 
and you 'know perfect^ well, my 'Mends, that- a Conference as 
large" as this, or a Committee as large as some of those Comnnttees 
that have been meeting under the Chairroansliip of the Lord Chan- 
cellor cannot do that York. There are too many lonp^ s|)eeches. 
Til ere are too manT -written speeches. There is not enough intimate, 
nractical and pointed exchange of view, sharp across a table withont 
ten-Bi,innte speeches— Yo .seconds’ oh.servation met by another two 

vr 
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seconds’ oliservation. 0.nly in tlaxt way o.re you .a’oing to wiu'k it 
■out. But udiilst this is beiiig done '^ve have to keep in contact vcitli 
what I Vvaaiilcl call t!ie large representative political body, a l)ody of 
this natiii’e, a body Tvliicii this typifies. That is the plan, tlie eoi» 
ception of His hlajestyT Oovernnient, of quick, eitective, scientific 
and ceivain, work in the building up oi; the great constitution yif 
India to which reference has been made.] 

It is our intention to set up at once 'ilw. Goiniuiltees wh,ose 
appointment the Conference l;ms recoinineiided ; (a) to investigate 
and advise on the revision of the franchise and constituencies; 
[that must be done and that lias got to be wmrked out in detail and 
it has got to be done on tln^ spot, not seven tliousand miles awasy;] 
(h) to put to I'lie test of deta.iled budgetary facts ami figui'es the 
reeon.iineiida,.tions of tlie .hhuleral Finaiice suh-Cfonrrniitee ; and (o) to 
explore more fully the specific financial problems ai'ising in connec- 
tioii with certain individual vStates. [These three Co.Dnnittees have 
been rerjuesied already by you and they 'will be set up immediately. 
When I say iminediately, do not imagine tliat it is going to he done 
to-moiTow. But it is going to be done at the end of tlris month, 
perhaps, or tlie turn of th.e year.] We intend that tliese Commit- 
tees shall he at tvork in India under the cdiairrnanslup of distin- 
guished public men from this couni.ry as early in the ISlevv Tear’ as 
possible. The view.s expressed Ip- you liere on tlie other outstanding 
Federal problems will be taken into consideration at once, and the 
necessary vsteps taken to get better uiiderstaiiding and agreeiuent, 
upon them. 

His Majesty's Governinent liave also taken note of the suggestion 
made in jurragraph 26 of the Federal Structure Committee'hs Third 
Report, with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
clistriliution among the States of whatever pnota may be agreed 
upon for their representation in the Legislature. It follows from 
rvhat I liave already said that they share the general desire for an 
early agreement on this question among the States, and His 
Majestybs (joverninerit intend to afford the J'b*inces all |)os.sibIe 
assistance by way of advice in this matter. If it appears to the 
Governnient that there is likedy to be undue delay in their remdu 
ing agreement amongst tlicniiselves, Uie Government will l.ake smdi 
steps as seem helpful to obtain a working settlemeiii:. 

I have already alluded to anoth.er matter to wdiich you have 
given ample evidence that you attach great importance, and to 
which you -will expect me to refer, A decision of the eoirimtmal 
problem wthich provides only for representation of the communities 
in the Legislatures is not enough to secure what I may cmll 
'' natural rights. When such prwisions have lieen nm.de, minori- 
ties will still rem.ain minorities, and the constitution must therefore 
contain provisions which wrill give all creeds and classes a due sense 
of security that the principle of majority government is not to be 
^ employed to their moral or material disadvantage in the body 
politic. The Government cannot undertake here and now to specify 
vTns detail what those provisions ■■should be. Their form and scope 
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-^i-eed rhe iJiost anxious axid careful consideration witli a view 
U) ensiinn^ an the one Jiuiid that tliey are reasonaljly adequate for 
thei,!* [mr])f)se, and on the of her that tliej do not eiicroacli, to an 
extent wliieij amounts to stultification, nj^n tlie principles of repre- 
smuativt;^ I’esponsihie govenuiient. In tliis iiiatter the Comniittee 
o!: (toiisiilfrition should play an iuiportant part for, here also, just 
m iu reyari] to the method and proportions of electoral represeiita“ 
tion, it IS xiJal to tlie success of the new coiistituticm that it shoulii 
1)0 fi'uuasd on n, basis of mutual uyTeenient. 

hlu'sv, once agtiin we must liisl each i)ilier good-btre [for a time, 
'W'e shall iiieet iiidividualhx and we shall meet, I hope, on 
( 'om lid tti^es, in unity carrying on tliis work to which we have set 
mar ]iii,nd,s— not we in the sense of His Majesty's GoYerniaent, hut 
we in the sense of you and us together.] Great strides have been 
naaie, greater, I am sure you wull find, than the most optimistic 
think. 1 was glm! to Lear in the course of these debates speaker 
after speaker taking that view. It is the true view. [These 
(fonfm'eiices have not been failui'es in any sense of the term. These 
(Joiifereriiies had to meet; these Conferences had to come up against 
oi,)stacles ; these Conferences had to he the means hj which diversity 
of opinion had to be expressed; these Conferences enabled us not 
only to mobilise the goodwill of India and England, but also 
mialiled us to moliilise the great problems, the historical probleniB 
ol' India. Tho.se piolileros have enabled us all — you and we to- 
gdher — to come down and face hard realitxp, and to gather from 
nnirual conference the spirit and the deterniiiiation to overeome 
rHfH,cuIties.1 We liave met witli obstacles, but one of those optx- 
misi.s whom. Iranmnity owes most of its progress said that 
'' obstacles were made to be overcome/’ In that buoyanc}?- of 
spirit and, the goodwill wliich comes from it, let us go on with our 
task. My fairly xvide ex,perie,nce of Conferences like this is that 
the road to agreements is very broken and littered with obstruc- 
tions to begin svitli, and the first stages often fill one with despair, 
lint I'juite suddenly, and generally unexpectedly the way smoothes 
:itx(d.f oui' arnl tin? einl is iiappilv reached. I not oiily pray that 
:st,icli, may lie our experience, but I assure you tlnat the Government 
•will strixm unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to- 
our mutual labours. 


Mr. GmidJii: Prime Minister and Friends, the privilege and 
the rcsponsiliility of moving a vote of thanks to the Chair have 
been entrusted to me, and I have taken up the responsibility and 
the privilege with the greatest pleasure. It is. not expected of any 
single one of us, and lea.st of all of me, that I should say on this 
occasion anything whatsoevei: about the weighty pronouncement 
to which 'we have all just listened. A chairman v/ho conducts the 
proceedings of his meeting in a becoming and courteous manner is 
always entitled to a -vote of thanks, whether those who compose 
the meeting a.gree with the decisions taken at the meeting, or with 
the decisions that may be given by the Chairman himself. 
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Sir, I know tiiut voiirs wa^ a. double iluia. lou had lau: (Uily 
to c^Uiduet ii.roeeedijigs of the Couiere'uee witi). beouiaiuy' dignity 
and 'wiili iuipartiaiity, but you had oiteii to t.:Oiivey the tieeisioii^ 
of It is dlajesty's (ioveriyjieiir. And your dual act iii the fuiair 
has been to cenvey the eoiisidered decisiuh oi, li.is (tvyr 

eruiaeiil over the liiaiiy iiiuiiors ou udiieh ihis (.dan. rerenee ha- 
deli heraled, 1 pruj.^ose to ouiit that part oj yti'ur task; loit iur ]t).p 
iJie |:dea.sauter pari is. how you ,h.trve eotiO:uued the proeivuirags^ 
aio] iet lae eeiiUi a i uia U- \'‘.u! tiiuui i ?e:' less<u;s ihai- y«iri have gtvea 
iL'' St,? oi'ieii Hi t. n i,j o-seiise. 1, hairiue.;.! Lfl-tUi, iu.'.g.ioci iliut V'Uiy 
eieu;Oii.t a r\' duiv, lua.i i iuust yoii.lcss ju luy <-'oinitry uluujsi vaitlj 
‘iri'Seiue \\d-‘ are re)( io-eapeo wUn pr(ee*r r i lO!-^ .-ei; . . 

Priiue hl:iaisie,r, ii will :iny uteasaut atid i/oiiiithui ihny io giw; 
to iny eoualryiiieii w.hou 1 relinui to i.adia whai the i>nt;i^;h ibaioe 
.eiiu,isier .has lioae i].i tlu.* luatier of h) lae-sen -a*. 

The other tljiug that you liave sliown us is your au)a,ttiug iudus- 
t-W-'. ..iirotigiir Uf) iu your hard}'' 8eoieh eHuiute. \’0U liave not known, 
wlint rest is. aau you have .not ttiicnved us also to know' whai resi. is. 
hViliy shaii .1 say. aluiost ui]exa.iuj,)led ituuoiiy' }*ou workw,! eveig- 
one of us, irududiug old ineii like luy irieud and revercul iu/other 
Idiiidit Sladaii aloliaii Malaviya and e(jTiai.I.Y old iiiort il.kc* 'luis 
You have worked almosi; to exlumstioiu 'with a pi't.iiessness wonliy 
oi st Soo'tsma..u like yoiy my irieml and ;revered leader, Mr, kia-tri. 
You let us know yesteialay that you knew liis piiysicad. couaiimiu 
but before a sense of diit}" you set aside all i.hese persona i eonsi- 
derations. All liouoiir to you for Unit, and i shali treasure tins 
ainaziug indurstr}* of Touns. 

B'ur let me say on this tnutfer that although 1 hidoiig to a viiuiaU' 
vilno,h is (.-mjsidered to he Io,xurian.t, almost b(?rde'ri'ng (,m ihe 
eijiiarorial regions, ])eriia|)s we mig.!it- tinu’e bo a1'd,o (o sword,- 

with, you in. ii'idustiy, l>ut- rl.nrt does not imi(.le.w .1 1 'wiiai' is.sc p-esii 
us ymienlay, if tl'urt is ou!.)” a i'ond.jis'i'o ol whai you are eapabif 
of— vrijrkiiig eve.n for a f'uU t'U-eniy-"iour Inurrs as youi' tl.ouse fO 
(Joi,u.u.io.ns lias done ai iiines— well, the'oy of eoiu'Se, a'ou will ta!:e tlie 
pali'ii. 

Therefore I have tlie greatest pleasure in moving this voti,^ (,d' 
tluiiiks. Bm j.imre is aij aduiiioinii rwtsoii, and it. is piuhajj- a 
greater rea;v:):n why i should shotilder this respoiisibilit v and twieme 

t.iie privilege ihai has been given to me. Ti is simicovhai likeh" 

I would say nuiy somewhat like.l\% !..H'n.a:tuse i woubl .like to stmi}/ 
your deelaratioin om‘e, iwiee, tiirimn asciiten as it may be necesuna . 
scainiing every 'wo.rcl of it, reading its hidden meaning— if ihe, 0 ' 
is a hidden meaning in it— erossing all ihe tY, dotting all. din* id. 
before I co'iiio 'i:o a conclusion— tiuit so far as I am eorn:erins,I \\‘e 
liave come to tlie pnirtiiig oi: the ways,, that o'li.r ways take diherent 
directions; it does not matter to us. Even so, y(:n.i a:re eiiiitied 
to my liearty and .most sincere vote o,f tlianks. .It is noi given to 
CIS i;n this society of ours for all to agree in order to I'espmd, one 
another. It is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard 
for , each otherY - opinions and alwa 3 ''s to be accommodatii'ig so that 
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t.hjM'e i.s iio priiifipie lei:t witli yon. O'li t!ie contraiy, dignity of 
hiioiiui iuiture requires that we must face the storms of life, and 
sroeei, even lilood Ijroi.hers have got to go eacli liis own way, 
hin: ii; ai, the end of their quarrel — at the eiid of their differences — 
tl!t‘y j-aii say that they lK:)re no malice, and that even so they acted 
as" iiiM'oims-: a amitltmmn, a sohlier — if it will be possible at the end 
oi c]!a[mu' for me to say that of myself and of my coiintrymen, 
ami ir ii is possildo for me to say that of yon. Prime Minister, and 
o: ynor cnunirymeiq I will say that we parted also well. I do 
j] 0 > mnv. 1 do not Jaiow in what directions my path will lie, but 
ji ijfM-- led mattm to me in what direction tliat path lies. Even 
tiien, aliliough 1 may have i.u go in an exactly opposite direction, 
v'ou are stil! cuiithHl to ii vole of thanks from me from tlie bottom 
<.!i' mv heart, 

Ah(hd Uah/^im: hir. Prime Minister, a sort of whisper 
eanie iiilo my ear that I must have the honour of seconding this 
vote lit thanks to you, ami it at once reminded me of that Persian 
couplet which says, 

Asnuiii bar-i-amanat natawaiiist kashid 
(Jiirai fai ba nami man i divraiia Zadand.’' 

J Dcltfjof-c : Translate. 

Sir AIhIuI Qai///um^: I cannot make a very good translation. It 
is really meant for Mrs. blaidii to translate that for me, as ^ the 
rNinhtingale oi India; but it means, The burden of responsibility 
V li icii could not l)e bonie even by heaven has fallen on the shoulders 
of t!d,> ImlPlunatic or full lunatic.'' It comes to me like a dream, 
bccuaiso 1 Inn'l alrsuidv been overwlieiined with the ariiiotinceio.eiit 
ul/HTfii, tht‘ :ime of my Province, and when this extraordinary honour 
oi: MMumding* the vl>te of thanks and following in the footsteps of 
the great MaJjatiria fell to my lot, I did not know the bounds of 
\i\v happiness ami iny honour. 

81 r, I most sincerely and heartily second this vote of thanks 
wluc'h, ’is gfdrig to be presented on l)ehalf of the Conference by the 
Tlie great’ ial>ours in which you have been engaged for 
uea rly tt vc.,u.' in courieclio!! with the hoid.iiig of tliese Ooiiferences, 
tiud the great patience mid toleration which you have shown in 
Hstciuhig to these long and sometimes ouPof-order speeches, show 
Innv nreat is your sympathy with the aspirations of India and 
loiw airxioiis you are to meet their wishes. 

Sir, ihe statement whicli liave Just made on behalf of the 
British GoveriinKmt is very, very clear, and, at least to men of 
rnv wav of thinking, is quite satisfactory. It m,ay not have satis- 
fied every member of tlie Conference, but there is one from a far-off 
coriicr of India wlio feels quite satisfied with the fate of his own 
Province. 

Tkcrti liAS been a great deal of delay in tlie consideration, of o.iir 
case, Imt tliere is a saying tliat a cow "cannot be considered as lost 
when it 'returns to itsVonie even after three days, and to me this 
is the greatest pleasure, because when I undertook this work I 
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never expected tliat I sljould see tlie end oi it in my o^vn lifeiime. 
Tliese tilings do take a very long' tiniej and I am. glad i’hut tlie 
opp or tn 11 arose wliicli brouglit us .here to Eiigdaiul to discmss tlie 

afi'airs of India, and that nrv own little case also came into 
, ■' «»■ 
pro niine lice- 

I aril not only gratefui to you, Sir, but also t,o 3*0111' (lovernirtent 
of last iiiul to the |iresen.t Goverumeiit of (ireat Britain, and 

t.j all the Meinbers of the Conference wlio Iiave supported me or 
al; least have helped me liy not raising an}" ol)jectio.n against tlie 
case I put forward. I refer in particular to the Afaluitnja, wlio 
only last iiiglit supported the ease as just, as I ex:pected t 1 nvt Im 
would, but 1 am not less gnitefiil to iny old friend. Dr. lloemje, 
wlio has never riiised any objection at all. 

I wish I laid the (ainimaiul of langimge .like my friend Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, or the two friends sitting next to him, so that 
I might sav" iiow grateful I feed at present for tin’s great boon 
will ell has been shown to our Ibmyinee. But I wall make one 
request. I heard some such words in 3u:)ur statement, Sir, as : 

yYitli due regard to tlie reqiiire.iiients of the defence of the 
Frontier.'^ That emboldens me to sa.y that I hope that the best 
interpretation will always be put upon tiiat clause, and that we 
shall be allo'wed, even if we commit oceiisioiial mistakes, every 
opportunity of having the experience of the new constitution wliieh 
you have so kindly placed before us. 

With these -words I most lieartily second the vote of thanks 
proposed by the Mahatma. 

II. IL The Nawah of Bhopal: Prime Minister, it is upv pleasant 
duty as well as my privilege to give our wholehearted support — the 
support of the Princes — to the vote of tlianks to the Chair that lias 
been moved. I am not going to make a speech ; 1 think we woubl 
all like, for the time being at ]ea>st, to avoid speecluis. But I 
would say tints much, that we of the States will continue vdiole- 
lieartedly to co-ojierato with His M'ajestyls CTOTcriiment and wifh 
British India in the noble task of creating a greater India. We, 
the Princes, are most grateful to you. Sir, to the Lord Ohancudlor 
and to Sir Samuel Hoare, our Secrotao')' of State}, for all I he 
courtesy, kindness and good'will tluit has been show.n to us hr you 
alL We are, Sir, grateful to you and to every Engli simian for 
the liospitali-ty that lias been sliowii to us. We are cariTirig l.Kick 
with us the happiest memories, and we hope tliat we shall soon 
meet again, perhaps this time in our own country wliere the Imiglii 
sun will continue to shine on our delil>era,tions and on the destinies 
of India and. of England. Th.e fortunes of our two couutr'ies have 
been itisolubly united and this Conference has fxirther strengldiened 
the links, I hope for all times to come. It is in tin’s spirit that 
we are retuining to our homes. We wish to thank you oiiee again. 

' {The vote of thanks ims f%it to the Confere-nce hy the Lord 
Chancellor and %€as declared- to he carried unanimously and with 
acclamation.) 
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^ h^urifia/i: My liOrdSj Ladies and Cxentlemeii. tlie warnitii of 
die 1 'ei‘epiiun you liave given to tliis resolution toiiclies me very 
UiUj'Ai. There ai'e a fairly good sprink^ng of you vrlio are old 
frieiels of: mine, u”lioni I have knov/ii for a good many years, and 
kh(nv ] perfect ij’ rvell liow close to my heart lies India and the 
p4^*'y)ie of Imlia, and how, as Lord Reading said yesterday, I 
slovuhl feel very happfc indeed if, before the tiiiiu comes, which 
rr.'iees to adl of us Tvlxen we have to take our hand from the plough 
rool cdoow cyitjers to go on with the furrow, I could see such a 
( ienn-nf- between India and this country as would make India 
conteiiin re raid give reason for iny own people to be proud of their 
tu|>a.city t(? Inindie a very delicate subject and would cement for 
oil tinxe the finest and the most spontaneous friendvship between 
bAiiu iun.l Lreat Britain. I hope that that will be so. In any 
r\-a,y you kfH’)w With wliat beart arid with what pleasure I found 
ttnit on account of rny position Isere I was to preside over the 
ddna'cntioTis of tins Conference. I do hope, my friends, we are 
giving to go away determined to co-operate. It is no good going 
on any oilier path, let me assure jmu. History is full of adven- 
tnrcfs on tliat oilier path. But what have we been living for? 
IVliy I'uis mir been in existence for centuries except to discard 
old paths and ];)urs.ue new ones and better ones? The path of 
reason, the path of mutual goodwill, the path of the two peoples 
uniting together to make a, road to an aim which we now profess 
togidlier to h.ave in common, is the path of the future, whatever 
may Iiave been the path of the past. 

I arn so much obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the very kind 
and fricmlgv things he said in moving this resolution. There is 
only mie tiling I i|uarrel with him about, and I hope he will not 
consider it is a major thing, and I hope he will not have any 
misunderstandings about it. It is this. Why does he refer to 
hiinsidf, in relation to me, as an old man? Why, the Mahatma 
has gcd;. years to hi.s advantage. It was a young man who spoke 
at 12 cd clock last night — a .voung man, a youth. It was an old 
luau wlio sat in th.e chair and kept him at his work. Mr. Gandhi 
bus gi.it ilie advantage of youth, compared with me. I do not 
know' which of us looks the older— but if you tiirnnp these records 
that lie not, the .recorde of Whole Who/’ and that sort of thing, 
you will {liscDTer that in the ordinaiw course of nature I am much 
rjcarcr the end of my ti.me tliaii Mr. Gandhi him., self. — Mo, you 
•are nciia. Sir ’’)~anci that if there is anybody who has got any 
grieve lice alioiit prolonged sitting it is not the young man who 
^poPe—as I see you all, smiling youths— it was the old man who 
presided yon and whom you kept out of bed until half-past 
two tills Tnorni,n,g and then made him get up at 6 o’clock , this 
morning in order to come here with a prepared stateio.ent to read 
to you. That is where the ■ grievance is. But, my friends, I have 
nmie--not a particle, not a shadow— if it has been in the interests 
of India and for the purpose of bringing you together. 

There is. only one thing more^ I want to say. I am. so glad 
that my old friend opposite me (Sir Abdul Qaijnim) seconded' the' 
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re'soliitioiu It is a great acliieTeiaent to get ]^faliatiiia Gancllii 
miil iiiia togeJJieia That is a foretaste of ‘wliat is going to lia|)peii 
when and Hindu— 

Mr. Ckindhi : Hot Hiriclti ! 

Cluiirrrum : Mr. txandJri iinderstands the lapses of an iiritrabitd 
lilt in an. i.ongue. 

Mr. (■kiiidhi^ I forgivo it. 

(JJi.ai:n}Uvn- : He understands the hipses of an un trained hiixnan 
tongue such, as mine, luit the Miissuimans and tim otlnns raiae 
togetlier. I am beginning to pihdv up iMr. (tandlii^s iliong'li f:,u 
because lie inns ahva.ys told us that ynx'i were ser'liims a,hd iliai lie 
coniprelieiided you all. 

Mr. Gandhi: (If course! 

The Ohairnum : But look at the eiVect of ilte twc^ of ytni (sniving 
together in order to co-operate and ex|rress your gratitude t,o a 
■Scotsman, My dear M'aluii.rna, let us go mi in th.is way; ii> is the 
best way; you rmw find it will lie the only way. ,1j;. is f:ertain,!y 
a 'way that will enable both of us to take great pride in our work 
and to relate our political action w-it.!! those glorious spiritual 
impulses which lie at the source of all our lieiiig. 

One other thing. When the Mahatma takes tlie Chair in .rndia., 
if he wd.ll let me knowy I wall come over and see whether lie is an 
apt pupil o.f mine or not, wdiether he can enforce iwith energy and 
with success the time-se.rise for wdiich. he has been so kind and 
liberal in liis praise of me this morning. 

Well, a very good voyage home to you all! A very happy and, 
very prosperous returning ! And do rememlser iliat we are enlisf.ed 
in the same cause, that we are bound ])y tlie same loyal fry ihe 
loyalty to India herself. Do remember to sia'nd slmulder to 
slioiilder wd.'ih us, to exchange views, and lij^ mutiml eo-operatioiy 
w^ith good luck and good fortune, we shall solve the probieniR that 
now confront us and see India sta.n.d selHgoverniug and self-res- 
pecting in the world. 

For tl'ie .last time, I declare that the ConfVuene(' now adjioinr^. 

(The Conference terminated at 12M3 peni.) 





